


56.7% Are Fertes 


During 1923, orders for 80,127 new cars were dot ed 
in all details. 4 2 » 

Of these 45,438 were equipped with Farlow Draft 
Attachments. 

These 45,438 Farlow ‘chieed” cars have the 
strongest fastening between draft gear and underframe. 

Farlow Draft Attachments afford the utmost in 
safety and security. 

They provide important means rae increasing ser- 
viceability of equipment and for decreasing mainte- 
nance cost. 
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| COUPLER RELEASE RIGGING 


The URECO Coupler Release Rigging is used by many railroads in the 
United States and Canada because: 




























It is of the simplest construction and mechanically 
correct. e 


It provides a permanent direct connection to coupler 
lock and will not kink or bind. 


It is used in repairs without change to M. C B. Levers. 
It is of one design and can be used on all types of cars. 
It supplies the necessary leverage. 

It complies with all safety requirements. 


It is low in cost. 


URECO Coupler Release Rigging is furnished 
with or without Lever and Brackets. 


“What you don’t have to spend for repairs is profit.” 
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HEN THE Railway Age published an editorial under 

the above heading in its Annual Statistical Number 
one year ago it was largely prophetic. The revival of rail- 
road development was then prospective. It is now a reality. 
In the year 1922 capital expenditures of the Class I roads 
for new lines and extensions and for additions and better- 
ments aggregated $468,000,000. When deductions for prop- 
erty retired and other adjustments had been made the net 
investment for the year was found to be $302,000,000. To- 
tal capital expenditures in 1923 are estimated at almost 
$1,100,000,000. The amount of equipment retired during 
the year was large. When, however, allowance has been 
made for property retired it probably will be found that the 
net increase in investment in road and equipment during 
the year was around $900,000,000. 

The significance of this figure will be best appreciated 
when it is compared with corresponding statistics for earlier 
years. In the nine and a half years ending with 1921 the 
average annual new investment in road and equipment of 
all the railways (excluding switching and terminal com- 
panies) was $456,000,000. The largest investment reported 
in any single year of this period was in 1917 when it was 
$732,000,000. 

It is, therefore, necessary to go back more than a decade 
to find a year when the net increase in the investment in 
the railwavs was larger than in 1923. The investment made 
in them in 1910 was almost $950,000,000 and in 1911 it 
exceeded a billion dollars. The statistics published by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission until within recent years 
showed smaller increases for 1910 and 1911, but these are the 
increases shown by its latest statistics. 

The investment of a given amount of capital now prob- 
ably will not effect an increase in facilities more than one- 
half as great as 10 years ago. Railroad development, in 
spite of the recent revival, is not going forward at a rate 
approaching that which prevailed prior to ten years ago. 
But there is an important difference between the nature of 
it then and now. It was largely extensive then. In 1910 
the increase in the railway mileage of the country was 
3,459 miles and in 1911 it was 3,886 miles. A large part 
of the new capital going into the railways then was being 
spent for the construction of new lines. Within recent years 
the total miles of railway in the country has been declining. 
Practically all the new capital invested has been used to in- 
crease the capacity of existing lines. When allowance is 
made for this difference it will be seen that the capital ex- 
penditures of 1923 were relatively very large. 

There is not such need for the construction of additional 
mileage to develop new territory as was the case up to ten 
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“The Revival of Railroad Development” 


years ago. There is greater need than there was then for 
intensive development of existing lines. Now, other things 
being equal, a given investment of new capital in existing 
lines will increase the amount of business a railway system 
can handle more than an equal investment for construction in 
new territory. The increase in investment per mile of road . 
in 1911, when the total investment made in railway property 
was the largest on record, was $2,133. The investment made 
per mile of road in 1923 probably exceeded $3,700. This 
is undoubtedly the largest investment per mile of road ever 
made in one year, and the increase in carrying capacity ef- 
fected was relatively very large. 

It is interesting to speculate whether the revival of railroad 
development which began in 1923 will last, and if so, how 
long. It was clearly foreshadowed in information published 
in our Annual Statistical Number a year ago. This showed 
that 27 railways operating approximately 95,000 miles, had 
at the beginning of last year definite plans for making cap- 
ital expenditures of over $350,000,000 during the year. On 
the basis of this information the Railway Age estimated the 
total capital expenditures during the year would be around 
$700,000,000. Our estimate proved* much too small, al- 
though it seemed when made to be optimistic. 

In the present issue of the Railway Age we publish an 
article showing that 34 railways operating 109,415 miles, 
already have definite plans for making capital expenditures 
in 1924 aggregating over $350,000,000. In view of the ex- 
perience of last year, and fer other reasons given in an 
article appearing elsewhere in this issue, entitled “Railways 
Will Make Many Improvements in 1924,” it seems reason- 
able to estimate that total capital expenditures in 1924 will 
be approximately as large as in 1923. 

But many railway companies do not make up their budgets 
for the vear until well after the beginning of the year. How 
much new capital they invest depends largely on prospective 
and actual developments. What is in the minds of railway 
executives is indicated by articles by 15 of them which are 
published elsewhere in this issue. The consensus of opinion 
is that the traffic of 1924 will be approximately the same as 
that of 1923, but many railway executives, especially those 
whose lines serve union mines, are troubled by the prospect 
of a coal strike in the spring which some anticipate will last 
three or four months. What Congress will do with respect 
to railway regulation also is causing fear and hesitation. 
Railway executives are almost unanimous in expressing the 
view that repeal of the rate-making provisions of the Trans- 
portation Act would cause a sharp reduction of the invest- 
ment of new capital in the railways. 

Probably the principal factor in determining appropria- 
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tions for new facilities is the net return earned: This de- 
pends, of course, upon operating expenses and taxes as well 
as upon total earnings. If traffic should be as large as in 
1923, and there should be no increases in wages or in the 
prices of fuel and materials, the net operating income earned 
this year probably would be somewhat larger than in 1923. 
But some classes of employees are asking for large advances 
in wages; and a coal strike would increase fuel prices. 

It is absolutely necessary that the net return now being 
earned by the railways should not only be maintained but 
increased if adequate expansion of their facilities is to con- 
tinue. Practically all the new capital raised in recent years 
has been raised by the sale of bonds and other evidences of 
indebtedness. Unless a large part of the railway system of 
the country is to be put in jeopardy of bankruptcy more 
financing must be done in future by the sale of stock. If 
. this is to be done the railways must have more net income 
available for dividends. Under present financial conditions 
no railway which is paying less than 7 per cent dividends 
and is not earning a margin in excess of the amount required 
to pay them can sell any considerable amount of stock at 
par. Without an increase in net operating income the 
requisite amount for dividends will be available to only a 
relatively small number of companies. 

The need for continuance of large expenditures to increase 
the capacity of the railways is recognized by railway ex- 
ecutives. This was shown by the data furnished recently 
by them in response to a questionnaire sent out on behalf 
of the Committee on Governmental Relations to Transporta- 
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tion of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. The 
Railway Age gives the first detailed analysis of the replies 
made to this questionnaire yet made public in an article 
appearing elsewhere in this issue, entitled “Capital Expendi- 
tures for the Next Ten Years.” Roads having about 65 per 
cent of the total mileage of the country and handling almost 
68 per cent of the total freight business, made estimates of 
their requirements during the next ten years indicating that 
in this decade the investment made in all railway properties 
should average approximately $800,000,000 a year. The 
greatest problem confronting the railway managements, and 
one of the greatest problems confronting the nation, is that 
of making it possible for the railway companies to raise 
this new capital. Under a wise policy of regulation the prob- 
lem can be solved. An unwise and restrictive policy of regu- 
lation will make its solution impossible. 

On the whole, the railway outlook for 1924 may be re- 
garded with considerable optimism. The danger of adverse 
legislation by Congress seems to be steadily diminishing. 
There is no warrant for large increases of wages and other 
expenses, and there seems reason for anticipating reductions 
of maintenance of equipment expenditures. Most classes of 
traffic continue to move in large volume, although the ab- 
normal decline of coal shipments recently has had a bad 
effect on the business of some roads. It seems reasonable 
to anticipate at the present time that net operating income 
will be somewhat larger than in 1923, and capital expendi- 
tures as already stated, for equipment and improvements, ac- 
cording to present indications, will continue to be heavy. 


Operating Efficiency in 1923 


HE STATEMEN’T that the railways attained greater effi- 

ciency of operation in 1923 than ever before has been 
made so often that it has become almost trite. It would ap- 
pear, however, that there is prevalent an erroneous impres- 
sion as to what were the true measure and character of the 
efficiency attained. The freight business handled was larger 
than ever before, but the number of tons carried one mile was 
only about 2% per cent greater than in 1920, the previous 
record year. ‘This was not a large increase, considering that 
three years had elapsed. 

The operating efficiency of 1923 was notable, not because 
of the increase in the business handled, but because, after 
the early part of the year congestions and car shortages were 
avoided and in consequence, in spite of a record-breaking 
business, the quality of the service rendered to shippers was, 
considering the volume of business, almost unprecedentedly 
good. 

The real test of what the railroads could do came in Octo- 
ber. It came and was passed without most shippers knowing 
that a test was occurring. The density of the freight busi- 
ness handled in that month was not only greater than in 
any other month of the year, but greater than in any previous 
month in history, excepting August, September, and Octo- 
ber, 1920. The number of tons carried one mile per mile 
of line per day in August, 1920, was 5,917; in September, 
5,872, and in October, 5,901. The number of tons carried 
one mile per mile of line in October 1923, was 5,803. This 
was only about 2 per cent less than in the record month of 


August, 1920, and was 7 per cent greater than the density 
of traffic in October, 1922. In August, September and 
October, 1920, however, the net car shortage averaged over 
100,000 cars, and in October, 1922, it became as much as 
175,000 cars, while throughout October 1923 there was a 
small car surplus. There were hardly any congestions in 
terminals and no unusual delays in furnishing cars to ship- 
pers or in moving shipments. 

The remarkable success of the railways in handling the 
fall peak load of 1923 was not due to heavy loading of cars. 
The average load per loaded car in October 1920, was 29.9 
tons, while in October, 1923, it was only 27 tons. The 
principal factor which enabled the carriers to bear up under 
the peak load so successfully was the notable increase in the 
average miles that each freight car was moved daily. The 
average miles per car per day in October, 1920, were 28.6 
miles, while in October, 1923, there was attained the record- 
breaking figure of 30.7 miles. The difference between the 
average miles traveled daily by each car in October, 1920, 
and 1923 was quivalent to an increase of 184,000 in the 
number of freight cars in service. Of course, the effect of 
this was largely offset by the decrease in the average load 
per car, but without the speeding up of cars which was 
effected the operating results secured would have been widely 
different. 

When other operating statistics of 1923 are compared with 
those of 1920 an improvement in efficiency almost all along 
the line is disclosed. In the first 10 months of 1923, in 
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spite of an increase in the proportion of empty car mileage 
and a decline in the average load per car, the.average tons 
hauled per train were 719 as compared with 715 in the cor- 
responding months of 1920. This increase in average tons 
per train was due to the fact that the average number of 
freight cars hauled in each train increased from 38.4 to 
41.3. The average speed of trains in these months was in- 
creased from 10.3 in 1920 to 10.8 miles in 1923. Average 
miles per ‘car per day increased from 24.9 to 27.9, and in 
spite of reductions in the average load per car the average 
daily freight service rendered by each car increased from 
499 to 517 tons carried one mile. For the 10 months’ period 
the number of tons carried one mile per mile of road per day 
showed an increase as compared with 1920 from 5,320 to 
5,414. 

The principal fly in the ointment is the record of locomo- 
tive performance. The average miles per locomotive per day 
declined from 62% in 1920 to 60.8 in 1923. It is plain that 
while the railway managements are giving attention to the 
speeding up of cars they ought also to be giving increased 
attention to the problem of increasing the mileage made by 
each locomotive. For a long period they have been increas- 
ing the number and tractive power of locomotives faster in 
proportion than they have been increasing the terminal and 
other facilities needed to enable them to secure the greatest 
practicable. utilization of locomotives. The problem pre- 
sented is a financial and engineering as well as an operating 
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problem, and one of the: most valuable things railway execu- 
tives could do in 1924 would be to study and carry out im- 
provements and ‘methods that are needed to enable the rail- 
ways to get increased service from:each locomotive. 

The effect of improvements in facilities and methods upon 
efficiency of operation is. best appreciated when the results 
obtained over a long period of years are surveyed. In 1913, 
ten years ago, the average tons per loaded car were only 21; 
average miles per car per day only 24%, and the average 
service rendered by each freight car daily was the equiva- 
lent of carrying 399 tons one mile... This compares with 517 
in the first 10 months of 1925, the increase being 80 per 
cent. In 1913 the average :tons of freight hauled per train 
was 445, while in the first-10 months of 1923, it was 517, 
the increase being 38 per cent.. In other words, if the traffic 
of 1923 had been handled with ‘the average train load of 
1913, the number of miles that freight trains would have 
had ‘to be run would have been about 40 per cent greater 
than it actually was, and the additional operating expenses 
incurred would -have been many hundreds of millions of 
dollars. The public has received the benefit of almost all the 
savings effected. The stockholders of ‘the railways have re- 
ceived none of the benefit, since the-dividends from income 
were larger in 1913 than they have been in any year since. 
The stockholders will have to continue to hope, and we trust 
with some reason, that there will yet come a better day for 
them. 


The Improvement in Public Sentiment 


MONG THE THINGS for which the railway year 1923 was 

notable was unprecedented efforts by the railways, both 
by groups and individually, to educate the public regarding 
transportation problems. 

The American Railway Association in April adopted and 
announced a program for increasing the efficiency of opera- 
tion and rendering an adequate transportation service. As 
a result both of the co-operation and the individual efforts 
of the roads under the leadership of the association’s officers, 
the program was splendidly carried out. Throughout the 
time it was being carried out widespread publicity was given 
to the progress being made. It would be difficult to exag- 
gerate the value of the effect upon public sentiment of what 
was accomplished and of the publicity that was given to it. 

Meantime, the eastern and western presidents’ commit- 
tees on public relations and the officers of individual lines 
assiduously disseminated information regarding the railroad 
situation and data and arguments combating criticisms of 
the roads and opposing radical policies of regulation which 
were being advocated. Never were so many addresses made, 
so many statements issued, so many advertisements pub- 
lished, to refute misrepresentations and in favor of a sound 
policy of regulation. 

What the final result of the efforts being made to educate 
public opinion will be only the future will reveal. Since 
Congress convened numerous bills for more restrictive and 
reactionary regulation have been introduced. ‘There is still 
going on a strong agitation for reductions of rates, espe- 
cially upon certain farm products, which disregards the plain 
fact that without substantial reductions of railway operat- 
ing expenses and taxes no substantial reduction of rates can 
be made without bankrupting many railways and doing 
much more harm than good to producers and shippers. 

One thing, however, seems to be beyond serious question. 
This is that, mainly owing to the public relations work that 
has been done, there has been a marked increase of public 
understanding, and a great change of public sentimert, re- 
garding railway matters within the last two years, and espe- 
cially within the last year. Two years ago the demand for 
reductions of railway rates seemed almost universal. At 





that time, although the railways had voluntarily announced 
a 10 per cent reduction in all freight rates on farm products, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission put into effect reduc- 
tions of 16 to 21 per cent on grain and grain products. Six 
months later, in the middle of 1922, it reduced all other 
freight rates 10 per cent. These. things were done regard- 
less of the fact that the railways-had hot been and were not 
then earning anywhere near the net operating income the 
Commission had held would be a fair return. They were 
done principally because of the pressure of public sentiment. 

The railways earned relatively a-much larger net return 
in 1923 than in the two previous years. Demands for re- 
ductions of rates on farm products, especially grain, were 
renewed. The Interstate Commerce Commission declined, 
however, to grant them. What was more significant was that 
there were almost: no demands for reductions of rates on 
other commodities.: The business interests, in fact, lined up 
almost unanimously with the railways in opposing reduc- 
tions of rates. They clearly recognized the fact that what 
the country needed was improvement and expansion of the 
railway plant, and that these things were incompatible, un- 
der the conditions existing, with reductions of rates. 

Railway officers are anticipating with apprehension what 
Congress may do in its present session. ‘There are encour- 
aging signs, however, that the onslaught of the radicals upon 
the railways is going to be resisted. by many, and perhaps a 
majority, of the members of Congress. If this proves to be 
the case, it will be due to the predominant public sentiment 
of the country. Even should some railway legislation be 
passed, it seems improbable that -it will be very radical. 
Furthermore, with the growing public sentiment in favor 
of rational treatment of the- railroad problem, there would 
be good ground for hoping that mistakes made by this Con- 
gress would soon be rectified. 

The results gained by the public relations work done re- 
cently are but an indication, although a strong one, of what 
can be accomplished by continuance and increase of work of 
this kind. The railways for years have been the objects of 
bitter criticism and attacks from many sources. Until 
come 18 or 19 years ago there were reasons for them. Since 
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then the secret rebating, financial practices and political ac- 
tivities which invited and provoked these attacks have been 
abandoned. ‘There is today no large industry in the world 
which is more strictly regulated or which is managed with 
more scrupulous honesty and regard for public rights and 
interests than the railway business of the United States is. 
The attacks upen it have continued largely because many 
people do not realize how completely the old abuses have 
been abolished, and because, since the railways are subject 
to regulation, politicians can use political methods and gov- 
ernment machinery to assail them. Another very important 
reason for the continuance of these attacks has been that al- 
though, because they are subject to regulation, it is abso- 
lutely necessary for the welfare of the railways that there 
should be, in regard to them, an intelligent and friendly 
public sentiment, they were long to answer attacks and re- 
miss in placing the facts about their business and its needs 
before the public 

The experience of the public utilities within recent years 
shows that business concerns may be subject to government 
regulation and, at the same time, secure fair and even 
friendly treatment from the public. The largest public util- 
ity in the United States is the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company. It operates in and derives its earnings from 
all parts of the country, and it pays dividends of 9 per cent 
on its stock, yet there seldom or never is heard any demand 
for reductions of its rates upon the ground that its net earn- 
ings are too large. Practically the same thing is true of 
many other large public utilities. 

The railways render a service to the public which, it is 
no exaggeration to say, exceeds in amount and importance 
the service rendered by all the public utilities in the country. 


Railway Purchases as 


tie INTIMATE RELATION which railway purchases bear to 
general industrial activity is evidenced by the conditions 
which prevailed during 1923. The roads made unusually 
large additions to their equipment and roadway facilities and 
equally liberal appropriations for current maintenance. At 
the same time, according to Secretary Hoover, the manufac- 
tured production of the country was 15 per cent greater than 
in 1922 and 10 per cent more than in 1920. More particu- 
larly iren and steel production, which enters largely into cars, 
locomotives, track and other forms of railway construction, 
increased 40 per cent over 1922, while the production of 
lumber, largely used by the railways, increased 10 per cent. 

The roads expended $1,075,897,940 for improvements dur- 
ing 1923. Of this amount nearly $700,000,000 went to 
railway equipment and supply companies for equipment, 
while of the more than $375,000,000 which was spent for 
additions to roadway and structures, at least $200,000,000 
went to other companies for materials and for labor em- 
ployed by them. In addition, the roads spent more than 
$1,200,000,000 for materials and supplies other than fuel, 
used in current operation and maintenance, so that their con- 
tribution to the manufacturing activity of the country last 
year exceeded $2,100,000,000, making them a most potent 
factor in industrial prosperity. These figures take no ac- 
count of the large expenditures made for fuel, or the much 
larger wage payments to railway employees. 

As pointed out in detail elsewhere in this issue, the indi- 
cations are that the railways will continue their improve- 
ment programs on approximately the same liberal scale dur- 
ing 1924. In support of this forecast, the Bureau of Rail- 
way Economics has estimated from data furnished by the 
roads that 1923 appropriations aggregating $300,806,519 
have been carried over into 1924. In addition, information 
which has been furnished to the Railway Age by roads com- 
prising 40 per cent of the mileage of the United States shows 
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The railways ought to be and can be made as popular as 
any class of business concerns in the country. There can be 
created a public sentiment which will recognize the fact that 
in fairness and in the interest of the public itself they should 
be allowed to earn enough net operating income to pay all 
their fixed charges and have left a net income averaging 
8 or 10 per cent on their stock. It will, however, require 
great efforts to create such a public sentiment. It will be 
necessary for officers of the railways to strive to their utmost 
to give the public everywhere good treatment and good ser- 
vice. It will be necessary for them *o spare no pains to in- 
form the public as to the facts regs.ding their business. It 
will be necessary for them to exercise a high type of states- 
manship in dealing with all questions that arise affecting 
their relations with their employees and patrons. 

Railway officials are equal to the task if they will but try 
constantly to perform it. But they must rid their minds of 
certain illusions that still prevail in some quarters. They 
must recognize the fact that public relations work is and 
always will be as essentiak a part of the management and 
operation of a railroad as the running of its trains. It is 
not something which should be done merely to meet a 
crisis—it should be done when there is no crisis to prevent 
crises from constantly recurring. The man who is always 
well is the man who takes medical advice, rest and exer- 
cise to avoid getting sick. The man who has frequent sick 
spells and never does anything for his health except when 
he is ill usually soon goes where no physician or physical 
director can help him. The railways have had so many 
serious illnesses within the last 20 years that they ought to 
have learned by this time to adopt methods for avoiding 
violent attacks, instead of for merely fighting them off. 


a Factor in Prosperity 


work already planned for this year aggregating more than 
$280,000,000 additional to that carried over by these roads. 
Comparison with similar statistics prepared a year ago shows 
that the volume of work carried over and in contemplation is 
practically equal to that at the beginning of 1923, and leads 
to the conclusion that 1924 will be a year of large expendi- 
tures by the railways for improvements. 

The outlook with respect to the maintenance of the proper- 
ties is equally optimistic, particularly with reference to the 
fixed properties. While it is not to be expected that the 
roads will be required to spend as large sums for the proper 
care of their cars and locomotives as was necessary during 
1923 to enable them to overcome the effects of the shop strike, 
the liberality of the programs in general indicate that this 
work will not be neglected and that sufficient appropriations 
will be made to enable the equipment to be maintained. 

The outlook is particularly encouraging in the maintenance 
of way field in spite of the fact that the expenditures in this 
department were large in 1923. Thus, although the tonnage 
of rail rolled last year exceeded that for any recent year by 
a considerable proportion and was more than 20 per cent 
greater than in 1922, the orders which have been placed by 
the roads so far this year are in general larger than those 
placed by the same roads last year. The same is true of 
track specialties, several orders for tie plates and other fit- 
tings being of record proportions. Railroad buying consti- 
tuted the mainstay of the iron and steel manufacturers, in 
the latter part of 1923, and the rail mills are already booxed 
to capacity for the first half of 1924. The prosperity cf a 
large part of the manufacturers in 1923 was due to railway 
purchases; and the prosperity of the industry of the country 
in 1924 will depend to a very large extent upon whether 
the railways are given an opportunity by Congress and other 
bodies that regulate them to continue to make needed pur- 
chases for maintaining and enlarging their facilities. 
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General Review Section 
United States, Canada and Mexico 


Railway Executives on Outlook for 1924 


Benefits of Wholesale Consolidations Exaggerated, by J. 
Kruttschnitt, Chairman, Southern Pacific Company. 


Prospects for Good Railway Business in 1924, by Carl R. Gray, 
President, Union Pacific System. 


Repeal of Section 15-A Would Drive Away Investors, by 
W. J. Harahan, President, Chesapeake & Ohio. 


Changes in Transportation Act Undesirable, by C. E. Schaff, 
President, Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines. 


Business Prospects of 1924 Good, by E. E. Loomis, President, 
Lehigh Valley. 


Capital Expenditures Will Depend on Attitude of Congress, 
by W. B. Storey, President, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 


Employee and Public Relations Work Should Be More Local 
and Intensive, by J. M. Kurn, President, St. Louis-San 


Francisco. 


Capital Expenditures Will Be Maintained, by N. D. Maher, 
President, Norfolk & Western. 


Principle of Consolidation Is Sound, by Ralph Budd, President, 
Great Northern. 


Volume of Traffic Probably Will Be Maintained, by H. E. 
Byram, President, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 


Railway Management Has Responsibility of Leadership, by 
C. H. Markham, President, Illinois Central. 


Permissive Consolidation Desirable, by E. J. Pearson, 
President, New York, New Haven & Hartford. 


Dangers Political, Rather Than Economic, by W. A. Winburn, 
President, Central of Georgia. 


Business of 1924 Will Closely Approximate That of 1923, by 
L. W. Baldwin, President, Missouri Pacific. 


Fair Dealing Will Win Confidence of Employees, by J. E. 
Gorman, President, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 


Railways Will Make Many Improvements in 1924. 
New Records for Transportation Performance. 
Capital Expenditures for Next Ten Years. 
Prices Maintain Uniform Levels During 1923. 
The Year’s Tendencies in Equipment Design. 
Railway Valuation Becomes Political Issue. 
Canada Is Now More Hopeful of the Future. 
The Mexican Railways Continue to Improve. 
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NUMBER of railway executives were asked by the Rail- 
way Age to contribute their views to the present issue 
of this paper regarding the following matters: 

“1. Prospects of traffic in 1924. 

“2. Whether distribution of traffic throughout the year 
probably will be as nearly uniform as in 1923, and the effect 
that would be produced on the transportation situation by a 
revival of wide seasonal fluctuations of traffic such as oc- 
curred in former years. 

“3.. Whether capital expenditures to increase facilities 
in 1924 will be as large as they have been in 1923. 

“4. Effect upon the railway situation, especially on pro- 
grams of improvement and expansion, which would be pro- 
duced by legislation by Congress, and especially the effect 
that would be produced by repeal of Section 15-A of the 
Transportation Act. 

“5. Changes, if any, favored by you in provisions of the 
Transportation Act regarding consolidations. 

“6. Best means of promoting better understanding of the 
railroad problem by railway employees and the public.” 

The accompanying articles were prepared in response to 
this request. It will be noted that the writers substantially 
agree in expressing the belief that— 


Good Traffic in Prospect—Expenditures for Improvements 
Will Be Large If Adverse Legislation Is Not Passed 


1. The railway traffic of 1924 will not differ widely in 
amount from that of 1923. 


2. There may be wider fluctuations of traffic than in 
1923, but there is no reason for believing the railways will 
have much difficulty in handling it. 


* 


3. If the managements of the railways are not interfered 
with by adverse legislation by Congress or adverse regula- 
tions in other forms, capital expenditures to improve and in- 
crease the capacity of the properties will be continued on a 
large scale. 

4. The passage of adverse legislation by Congress, such 
as is advocated by radicals, would curtail the capital ex- 
penditures that otherwise would be made. 

5. While the Transportation Act is not a perfect law, it 
is best that it be left unchanged for the present. However, 
it would be helpful if its consolidation provisions were so 
modified as to make voluntary consolidations, with the ap- 
proval of the Interstate Commerce Commission, easier to 
effect. 

6. It is of great importance that work to educate the 
public and railway employees about the railway situation 
should be continued on a large scale, this educational work 
to consist chiefly of presenting to them in an interesting and 
understandable way the actual facts. 


Benefits of Wholesale Consolidations Exaggerated 


By J. Kruttschnitt 
Chairman, Southern Pacific Company 


1. It is early to make estimates of the crops in 1924, 
many of which are dependent on contingencies that may 
occur up to the time of actual harvesting; we believe, how- 
ever, that conditions now prevailing justify expectation of 
good crops in 1924. Demand will, of course, control prices. 
The purchasing power of the nations in Europe which fur- 
nish our principal markets is limited by existing conditions, 
but unless they get very much worse, our farmers may hope 
for prices substantially as high as now prevail. Conse- 
quently, business should be good and of satisfactory volume. 
Car loading figures have continued at so high a level so 
late in the year that it is safe to expect continued increases 
in 1924. Estimates must be made with so many “ifs,” im- 
plied and expressed, that they must be reckoned with and 
weighed in making them. 

2. The wish is father to any opinion as to the equable 
distribution of traffic through 1924. A mere enumeration 
of the causes that may influence an even flow of traffic will 
show how unreliable any opinion on the question must neces- 
sarily be; for instance, (a) possibilities of strikes; (b) the 
maturing of crops, the seeds of many of which are not yet 
in the ground; (c) market conditions that determine whether 
produce will move or be held because of prices; and, above 
all, (d) the fear of hostile and ill-considered legislation 
in Congress. 

3. The same reasons mentioned in answer to No. 2 will 
affect capital expenditures. Based on these expenditures 
actually made for 1923, which were more than $1,000,- 
000,000, it is probable that, unless checked by the doings 
of Congress, capital expenditures in 1924 will approach 
this sum. Unfortunately, as the roads have so far not earned 
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a fair return upon their investment, made for the benefit 
of the public, the sale of railway stock has been impossible. 
During the years 1920, 1921 and 1922—all years of un- 
favorable net income—only 2.2 per cent of the new capital 
secured by the railways was obtained by stock issues, where- 
as public utilities, industrials, shipping and miscellaneous 
enterprises secured 32.7 per cent of their new capital by 
stock sales. During 10 months of 1923 the railways ob- 
tained only 4.1 per cent of their new funds by stock issues, 
and until the net income of the roads is stabilized at a rate 
of return comparable with that yielded by other investments 
it is certain that the railway requirements for new capital 
must be furnished through bond issues. The public is not 
willing to participate in partnerships in railroads where re- 
turns are limited to amounts below those of industries, 
banks, etc., and which are prevented by regulations from 
even earning the allowed return. 

4. It is generally believed that the action of the carriers 
in April, 1923, in determining to make large expenditures 
for equipment, additions and betterments, etc., has had much 
‘o do in the way of influencing the tide of prosperity that 
we have enjoyed during the current year. These expendi- 
tures were made in the faith that strenuous efforts and large 
expenditures made to give the public better transportation 
facilities than it had ever enjoyed would influence the public 
and their servants in Congress to allow the Transportation 
Act to function untampered with long enough (a number of 
years at least) to enable the railroads to adjust themselves 
thoroughly to changed conditions brought about by the war. 
Opinions expressed by commercial bodies, by the press al- 
most unanimously, by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
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in its annual report just issued, and by some members of 
the Commission individually, prove that the success of the 
efforts of the carriers to serve the public promptly and ef- 
ficiently is recognized; but the flood of bills already intro- 
duced in Congress would seem to show that its members do 
not fairly represent the views of their constituents. If the 
Transportation Act is amended to the extent indicated by the 
threatened legislation I believe that expenditures the rail- 
roads will be able to make will be very much curtailed 
because of the unwillingness of investors to furnish money 
in such conditions. 

5. I believe the benefits expected from consolidations 
have been grossly exaggerated. With all the roads con- 
solidated into one system during federal control the Director 
General of Railroads told the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce that the saving through consolidation in 
1918 over 1917 amounted to $118,000,000, or about 2% 
per cent of the revenue that year. But $80,000,000 of this 
sum represented curtailed passenger train service submitted 
to by the public for patriotic motives only, $38,000,000 
represented so-called economies, a sample of which is the 
sum of $6,000,000 salaries of corporate officials dispensed 
with, though in subsequent investigations it was shown that 
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this amount was secured at a‘ cost of $7,168,000, each dol- 


lar saved costing $1.20. ‘Compulsory consolidation” is a 
mere paraphrase for government ownership. A great many 
consolidations could have been made since the return of the 
roads to their owners in the past three years, and may still 
be made without waiting for the publication of a compre- 
hensive plan, if permission were given to the carriers to 
make them, subject to the approval of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

6. I believe the education of employees by means of cir- 
culars, magazines, lectures, conferences with their officers 
on safety and other operating matters, has accomplished 
much, and if continued will further promote harmonious 
relations between employer and employee. I also believe the 
general recognition of the excellent service given by the 
railways this year should demonstrate the unwisdom—be- 
cause unnecessary—of further hostile and repressive -legisla- 
tion. The enthusiastic rally of the people of the United 
States to the support of the courageous gentleman in the 
White House dooms to failure the dishonest and malicious 
anti-railroad propaganda launched by politicians, and in- 
spires hope of definite relief from the continued agitation 
of the “railroad problem.” 


Prospects for Good Railway Business in 1924 


By Carl R. Gray 
President, Union Pacific System 


1. If conditions in the west do not suffer from any ad- 
verse reflex from the east, my judgment is that the aggregate 


volume of traffic in 1924 will closely approximate that of the. 


year just passed. 

2. It is not possible for me to forecast the question of 
traffic fluctuations. My judgment is that there is danger 
along this line, but it is a fact that the railroads are better 
prepared in both equipment and facilities than they have 
ever been before to meet conditions of this character. 

3. Very few lines have determined upon their capital 
expenditure program for 1924 and legislation will affect it 
very materially. I do not anticipate, in any event, a pro- 
gram quite so ambitious as that attempted in 1923, nor is 
it necessary. 

4. The repeal of Section 15-A would unquestionably 
be adverse with respect to its effect upon railway credit and 
would undoubtedly affect the ability of some carriers on that 
account to carry out such a program of construction, im- 
provements and betterments as they would otherwise attempt. 
The greatest difficulty about a repeal of this section is the 
effect upon the investor’s mind. While in practical effect 
the railroads have a constitutional right to a fair return, 


it has been proven in practice difficult to enforce, and the 
repeal will doubtless be interpreted by many as evidence of 
a determination that the railroads shall not have a fair 
return. 

5. While I oppose any changes in the Transportation 
Act until it has been given further trial, the consolidation 
section would be helped by an amendment which would not 
tie the program up to any fixed plan, but would give the 
railroads an opportunity, initially, to propose consolidations 
for the approval of the Commission. There is nothing new 
in the theory of consolidations because they have been in 
vogue for many years, until by legislation the railways were 
so restricted as to practically put a stop to the perfectly 
natural process of evolution in consolidation. 

6. The best means of promoting better understanding 
is by acquainting railway employees and the public with 
railroad problems and stating them in the simplest terms 
and treating them individually and not at too great length. 
Material progress has been made along this line in the past 
year and an elaboration of a program which has been fol- 
lowed by a number of western lines is the most desirable 
possibility. 


Repeal of Section 15-A Would Drive Away Investors 


By W. J. Harahan 
President, Chesapeake & Ohio 


Replying to your letter asking certain specific questions 
with reference to the railway situation for next year; of 
course, there is a great deal of uncertainty involved in an- 
swering these questions, and I can only answer them in so 
far as the situation with which I am familiar is concerned, 
as I do not know what the conditions are in other sections of 
the country. 

1. I feel that we should have as much traffic in 1924 
as we did in 1923, perhaps more. If we should have a coal 
strike, this company would, of course, be called upon to 


transport an excess amount of coal during the time the 
strike was in effect, because of the fact that a large number 
of our mines work in the event of strike. 

2. This to a certain extent answers your second question. 
A wide fluctuation in business always means an increased 
cost of handling it, because of the necessity of providing 
for a peak movement instead of a more gradual movement. 

3. We expect to expend as much in 1924 as we did in 
1923, and, in fact, more. 

4. I believe that the repeal of Section 15-A of the Trans- 
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portation Act with reference to the method of rate making 
would be of distinct harm to the railway situation, due to 
the fact that it would drive away many investors who would 


be willing to invest under the present law, but would not 
feel like doing so if the law was modified by the repeal 
of Section 15-A. In other words, the government now com- 
mits itself to the attempt to make rates which should insure 
a fair return on the investment, although, of course, they 
guarantee nothing. The very fact of the repeal of such a 
provision would be, I think, detrimental to the general rail- 
way situation. 

5. With reference to the question of change in the 
Transportation Act regarding the consolidations, I feel that 
if this portion of the Act could be changed so that voluntary 
consolidations subject to the approval of the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission would be allowed that it would greatly 
increase the possibility of consolidations being made. I do 
not think that any unnatural consolidations will be made 
under any condition. If the railroads are encouraged to 
consolidate and allowed to do so, I feel quite sure a number 
of consolidations will be made which will benefit the situa- 
tion and bring about eventually what it is hoped to bring 
about by the policy of consolidation. 

6. The only way that I know of promoting a better 
understanding of the railroad problem by railway employees 
and the public is to keep incessantly at the policy of fur- 
nishing information to the public and employees. We are 
doing this in our public relations work with the idea of 
accomplishing something along these lines, and are noting 
some progress coming from our efforts. 


Changes in Transportation Act Undesirable 
By C. E. Schaff 


President, 


1. In the southwest, general conditions at this time do 
not warrant anticipation of greater traffic volume in 1924 
than was enjoyed in 1923. Several factors influencing traf- 
fic suggest probability of slight decrease in volume, but 
with normal agricultural productions and continued prog- 
ress toward improvement of the situation of southwestern 
farmers, business for the year should not be substantially 
less than in 1923. 

2. Traffic equal in volume to that handled last year can 
be moved by Southwestern lines without seriously taxing 
their capacity, if there is no more than normal seasonal 
variation in volume. With continued employment of the 
methods so successfully used in 1923 to influence uniform 
movement, we should be able. to avoid recurrence of con- 
gestion and equipment shortages, which have been incidental 
to heavy seasonal traffic in past years. 

3. Additions to facilities and equipment inne the past 
two years have helped the situation greatly. Whether help 
in this direction is to continue depends very largely upon 
the attitude of Congress. A governmental policy toward 
railroad investment and toward regulation of the carriers, 
which investors may safely regard as permanently estab- 
lished, is of course essential to steady expansion of trans- 
portation capacity. 


Misouri-Kansas-Texas Lines 


4. If Congress, through its attitude, indicates that the 
policy toward railroad investment is to be materially 
changed, or perhaps reversed through repeal of Section 15-A 
of the Transportation Act, decreased capital expenditures 
for railroad transportation purposes in this country in the 
future must be anticipated. 

It, therefore, will be most fortunate from a railroad stand- 
point if Congress indicates that there is to be no material 
change in the legislative policy with respect to railroads as 
declared in the Transportation Act. 

5. The railroads have made distinct progress, as shown 
by the 1923 record, toward providing the country with an 
adequate transportation plant and with adequate and ef- 
ficiént service. To seriously consider changes in the 
legislative conditions under which the railroads must oper- 
ate, until it is more clearly developed just what changes 
will promote the public advantages, will make the task of 
railroad management more difficuit. While there are pro- 
visions of the Transportation Act, notably those relating to 
consolidation, which should be so modified as to encourage 
voluntary consolidations, the necessities are not so immedi- 
ate as to demand legislative action at present, with the 
attendant probability of disturbance in the whole field of 
railroad regulation. 


Business Prospects of 1924 Good 


By E. E. Loomis 
President, Lehigh Valley 


1. Business prospects for the railroads in 1924, in my 
judgment, may be viewed with optimism. I have faith in 
the common sense of the American people. The constructive 
suggestions offered by Secretary Mellon for tax reductions, 
if enacted into law, promise prosperity for all the people. 

2. In any event, I expect good business in 1924, not a 
period of high peaks of activity but a steady year with 
enough traffic to keep the railroads active. 

3. The outstanding feature of the railroad situation 
today, as I see it, is the necessity of giving the transportation 
system of this country a legislative holiday. Many of our 
national lawmakers are busily engaged at the moment in 
preparing bills with which they expect to accomplish what 
they regard as great things. Some have one object in view, 
some another, but, as I see it, whatever they propose will 
lead to an unsettlement of conditions which will seriously 





affect the operating efficiency of the railroads at a time when 
the people of the United States can ill afford it. 

4. Capital expenditures for the improvement of facili- 
ties in 1924, in my judgment, will be affected largely by 
developments at Washington. If the advocates of govern- 
ment ownership, confiscatory freight rates and other schemes 
for hampering the carriers attain any degree of success, 
however, railroad credit will suffer severely, and there will 
be little disposition to go ahead with improvements. 

5. On the other hand, if Congress leaves the railroads 
alone, I believe they will provide considerable stimulation 
to business through their own purchases for improvements 
and the expansion of their facilities. The carriers spent 
practically a billion and a half dollars in the last year, 
when the railroads were given a rest because Congress was 
not in session, and have announced a new program calling 
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for heavy expenditures in 1924 which can be carried out 
only if there is no political interference. Certainly ex- 
penditures cannot be authorized with any degree of safety 
with the possibility of confiscatory legislation constantly 
hanging over them. 

6. I think the public’s understanding of the railroad 
situation is improving, and there is likewise a general spirit 
of co-operation on the part of the rank-and-file of railroad 
employees. This is due, in my judgment, to better under- 
standing on the part of both employees and the public of 
the difficulties under which the railroads have been forced 
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to operate and a more general realization of the importance 
of an efficiently operated railroad system to the commercial 
prosperity of this country. I think there is still a great 
deal more for the railroads to do in this direction. Meet- 
ing employees or shippers in around-the-table conferences 
for the settlement of points in question is something to be 
encouraged. Such a plan banishes a large element of gov- 
ernment interference and works for a better understanding 
by everyone. The more the railroads take the public into 
their confidence the stronger will be their position with both 
the public and their employees. 


Capital Expenditures Will Depend on Attitude of Congress 


By W. B. Storey 


President, Atchison, 


1. “Prospects of traffic in 1924.” 

So far as I can see, there is no reason fo anticipate any 
marked change from 1923. 

2. “Whether distribution of traffic throughout the year 
probably will be as nearly uniform as in 1923, and the 
effect that would be produced on the transportation situa- 
tion by a revival of wide seasonal fluctuations of traffic 
such as occurred in former years.” 

This will depend, it seems to me, partly upon shippers 
and their co-operation by shipping early to avoid the normal 
fall rush of traffic, and partly upon market conditions. It 
seems likely that there will be a greater fluctuation of traffic 
in 1924 than in 1923 when conditions were peculiarly favor- 
able to an even distribution of traffic, but unless a very 
abnormal situation is developed the railroads ought to be 
able to take care of the peak of the traffic load comfortably. 

3. “Whether capital expenditures to increase facilities 
in 1924 will be as large as they have been in 1923.” 
This will probably depend to a considerable degree upon 

the attitude shown by Congress. If it insists upon tamper- 
ing with the Transportation Act and amending it in the 
various radical and unfavorable ways which are suggested 
in some quarters, undoubtedly railroad securities will be 
depressed and railroad financing for capital expenditures 
will be materially impeded and such expenditures corre- 
spondingly reduced. 

4. “Effect upon the railway situation, especially on 
programs of improvement and expansion, which would be 
produced by legislation by Congress, and especially the 


Topeka & Santa Fe 


effect that would be produced by repeal of Section 15-A 

of the Transportation Act.” 

This question has been answered partly by my reply to 
Question 3. As to the repeal of Section 15-A, this would 
not necessarily harm the railroads, although it would tend 
to make their situation more doubtful in the public view, 
and if it led the Interstate Commerce Commission to feel 
that there is less necessity for it to allow reasonable rates, 
the result would be harmful to the railroads. I do not feel 
that the repeal of this section would necessitate any change 
in the attitude of the Commission toward reasonable rates. 

5. “Changes, if any, favored by you in provisions of 
the Transportation Act regarding consolidations.” 

At the moment, I do not favor any changes in the Trans- 
portation Act, although I do not believe that the exact 
provisions of the Transportation Act, with respect to con- 
solidations, can be carried out and that, therefore, ultimately 
some change may be found desirable. 

6. “Best means of promoting better understanding of 
the railroad problem by railway employees and the 
public.” 

I see no better way than that which is now being followed, 
of furnishing exact facts with respect to railroads to the 
employees and to the public through statements by the press, 
through advertising, and through addresses and statements 
by railway officers and employees. In addition various 
institutions, other than railroads, and associations can and 
are giving valuable help by their own statements, which 
carry weight because they are disinterested. 


Local Intensity Needed in Employee and Public Relations Work 


By J. M. Kurn 


President, St. Louis-San Francisco 


1. I rather incline to the view that we can discount the 
effects of a presidential year, possibly to the extent of 
indicating that there is no reason why 1924, traffically 
speaking, should not be an exceptionally good year. 
Throughout the agricultural districts, there has been an 
abundance of moisture which put the ground in very good 
shape for fall plowing and seeding, and without question 
a reservoir of moisture has accumulated which will put the 
farming condition, relatively speaking, higher than it has 
been for the last four or five years. 

All forms of industry seem to reflect an optimistic atmos- 
phere which must, and unquestionably will, project itself 
into a form of real activity for 1924, at least the first half 
thereof. 


In our section of the Southwest, as is well known, the oil 
industry, commencing early in the spring of 1923 and up to 
date, has undergone a severe pressure, the reasons for which, 
without question, are gradually disappearing and which will 
ultimately mean that 1924 will have an oil traffic greatly 
in excess of 1923. 

2. I incline very strongly to the belief that the normal 
flow of traffic will be fairly distributed and will probably, 
as to uniformity, compare most favorably with 1923. 

3. The question of capital expenditures to increase facili- 
ties in 1924, in a great measure, will depend upon the legis- 
lative consideration given to the transportation question by 
Congress and legislative bodies throughout the states. One 
might well reach the conclusion that there is an honest de- 
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sire upon the part of the legislative bodies to refrain from 
any legislation which would be inimical to the best interests 
of transportation. If this forecast should come true, I feel 
safe in saying that in order to keep apace with the growth 
and development of our traffic, further capital expenditures 
will be required and, to an extent, will be appropriated. 

We are working on our budget for 1924, which will cover 
considerable improvement work but will not be as heavy as 
for 1923, which included two large mechanical plants and 
quite a considerable amount of double-tracking that will have 
been taken care of; in fact, the work on these facilities that 
started this year will extend over, to a considerable degree, 
into 1924. 

4. There is no question but that legislation by Congress 
along restrictive lines would change the programs of carriers 
as to improvements and expansion, and the repeal or modifica- 
tion of Section 15-A of the Transportation Act would be 
disastrous, in that that particular section, although generally 
misunderstood, is the cornerstone upon which will rest future 
successful financing or capitalization of railroads. When 
one stops to consider that some of the railroads are already 
facing the re-financing of a large portion of their bonded 
indebtedness, any tampering with Section 15-A is going, in 
my judgment, to make exceedingly difficult the program of 
such railroads who, unfortunately, at this particular period 
will be compelled to re-finance their properties. 

5. Iam of the decided opinion that Congress should avoid 
any positive action in the direction of enacting laws relative 
to the consolidation of transportation properties. This should 
be left to individual interests and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for future determination, it being my view that 
there are railroad properties which can, and should be, con- 
solidated in the interest of better development and better 
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operation, and that such forms of consolidation should be 
encouraged but left to the initiative of the individual 
interests. , 

6. The best means of promoting better understanding of 
the railroad problem by railway employees and the public, 
is a question which in my opinion has not received the con- 
sideration which it should have, and by this I do not mean 
to reflect upon the efforts of any group or association. The 
railway employee problem is within the keeping of the in- 
dividual management and my opinion is, that it should be left 
there. Whenever we attempt, through group formations, any 
corrective measure, dealing with the railway employee prob- 
lem, we get away from the individual contact of officer and 
employee to an extent which, my observation leads me to be- 
lieve, is productive of unfavorable results. Therefore, I 
emphasize the necessity of working out this problem along 
the lines of individual managements, rather than through 
group formations. 

As to the public relationship, I feel that we have failed 
to take into consideration the value of the local man—the 
local or county newspaper—to such an extent that we must 
give immediate thought to how to recover this most valuable 
influence. All of the railroads have spent considerable 
money, individually and through associations, with the cos- 
mopolitan press, with magazines and trade publications, and 
I believe I can safely say that none of us have used for 
legitimate purposes, i.e. advertising, a sufficiency of the funds 
which have gone in other directions, in our local newspaper 
publications. Therefore, you can record me as being in favor 
—in order to accomplish proper results with the public—of a 
close managerial committee activity with the local business 
men, and giving a reasonable support.to the smaller news- 
paper publications in towns served by our rails. 


Capital Expenditures Will Be Maintained 


By N. D. Maher 
President, Norfolk & Western 


1. The prospects for traffic in 1924, while they may not 
be peak figures, will be above the average, and we are look- 
ing for a steady business. Various conditions may enter into 
next year’s business, such as coal strike, extent of purchases 
of railroads and improvement in foreign markets. 

2. With this line we really have very little fluctuation of 
traffic due to seasonal conditions. 

3. Our capital expenditures will be close to the 
amount we spent in 1923, and may be considerably in 


excess, dependent on money market, business conditions, etc. 

4. Injurious legislation passed by Congress affecting the 
railroads would have a serious effect upon our expenditures 
for improvements and extensions. 

5. We would prefer to see the Transportation Act remain 
as it is for two years more trial. 

6. Closer contact between officers and employees in many 
respects is the best means of promoting better understanding 
of the railroad problem by all. 


Principle of Consolidation is Sound 


By Ralph Budd 
President, Great Northern 


1. Nineteen twenty-four promises to be a good year, but 
probably not so good as 1923 in volume of business handled. 
The improved condition of equipment over a year ago should 
be of material assistance in keeping operating expenses down 
and improving net earnings. 

2. This depends entirely on the character of traffic and 
whether there are interruptions by strikes or otherwise. The 
fluctuation on eastbound traffic was as seasonal in 1923 as 
ever. 

It is elemental that to whatever extent the total volume 
for the year can be handled at a uniform rate, the railroads 
are benefited. 

3. Capital expenditures will not need to be so large in 
1924 as they were in 1923. 


4. The impending threats of advérse legislation have a 
very bad effect on the railroad situation because such a con- 
dition cannot help causing uncertainty, which prevents the 
formulation of plans for the future on a sound and definite 
basis. 

The railroads are just now getting into a somewhat less 
critical status than that prevailing in 1920, 1921 and 
1922, and adverse legislation would give them a serious set- 
back. The repeal of Section 15-A theoretically would do no 
harm, because the railroads are entitled to at least as favor- 
able consideration as Section 15-A provides, but as a prac- 
tical matter the inclusion of the affirmative principle laid 
down in Section 15-A seems to be necessary. 

5. I believe the principle of consolidation is sound and 
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that important: improvement in service and reduction in cost 
without any sacrifice of valuable competition can be looked 
for through extensive consolidations which bring into single 
systems railroads serving distinct parts of the country, so 
as to introduce a diversification of traffic and a consequent 
stability and a consequent elasticity in the use of equipment 
which would be of great value. Repeal of the requirement 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission shall adopt in ad- 
vance of consolidation a general plan for consolidations; and, 
instead, introduction of a provision authorizing the commis- 
sion, upon application of carriers desiring to consolidate, to 
approve and empower such consolidation in cases where the 
commission finds that such consolidation would be compatible 
with the public interest, probably would resu!t in consolida- 
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tions being brought about more rapidly than they ‘would 
under the present law. 

6. Better understanding on the part of the public can be 
promoted by continuing to furnish good service and continu- 
ing to explain railroad questions fully and frankly through 
the press and by public addresses. Promoting better under- 
standing by railroad employees is a somewhat different 
problem, but even more important. It can only be accom- 
plished by efforts on the part of individual roads to get and 
keep the confidence of their employees by explaining points 
commonly misunderstood and misrepresented, by fair dealing 
with the employees, and by making an honest effort in each 
case of complaint to settle the controversy as promptly as 
possible. 


Volume of Traffic Probably Will Be Maintained 


By H. E. Byram 
President, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


1. I think the outlook for a continuance of the volume of 
traffic the country has enjoyed during 1923 is favorable 
for 1924; at least there are no fundamental obstacles apparent 
at the present time. 

2. I do not think there was anything abnormal in the 
distribution of traffic during the year 1923. On the con- 
trary, it seems to me it was unusually seasonal because there 
were no interruptions on account of strikes, business depres- 
sion or other unusual interferences. The tranquil condition 
of labor during the year contributed largely to the stability 
of business and contributed largely to the success of the rail- 
roads in handling the largest volume of traffic in our history 
with practically no congestions and consequently little or no 
shortage of cars or delayed business. With the continuation 
of the conditions existing during 1923 there is no reason to 
expect a less favorable distribution of traffic throughout 1924. 

3. Ido not think capital expenditures for increased facili- 
ties in 1924 will be as large as they were in 1923. The rail- 
roads had lost a good deal of ground in this direction during 
the past few years and extraordinary efforts were made to 
catch up with the needs of the country during 1923, and the 
manner in which the traffic was moved indicates that these 
efforts were highly successful. Having moved the largest 
traffic in the history of the railroads during 1923 with our 
present facilities and equipment there is not the same neces- 
sity for increasing these facilities in 1924 that prevailed in 
1923. 

4. Unfavorable legislation by Congress against the rail- 
roads undoubtedly would have the effect of curtailing the ex- 
penditures for improvements which might otherwise be made 
and which, as. above stated, will not be so urgent in 1924 as 
they were in 1923. It is difficult to predict the effect of the 
repeal of Section 15-A of the Transportation Act because up 


to the present time there have been no tangible benefits to 
the railroads as a result of the limitation of the earnings pro- 
vision which is the chief feature of that section. On the 
contrary, its effect has been to create in the public mind, with 
the active assistance of political enemies of the railroads, the 
belief that the limitation feature of Section 15-A is in reality 
a guaranty of a specific percentage of earnings to the rail- 
roads. Of course, it is in no sense a guaranty and has pro- 
duced none of the benefits of a guaranty, but the average 
citizen has been led to believe it is a guaranty and, therefore, 
it is quite generally condemned. 

5. The Transportation Act has many features which are 
not entirely acceptable to the railroads, but covering such 
tremendous operations as are involved in the railroads of the 
country and the profound effect that further legislative inter- 
ferences with the orderly operation of the railroad systems 
of the country would have on our'business prosperity I believe 
it would be better to make no changes in the Transportation 
Act at present until we have had more experience with the 
operation of its various provisions to determine which, if any, 
of them should be changed. 

6. I believe the best way of promoting better understand- 
ing of the railroad problem by railway employees and the 
public is by direct contact between officers and employees of 
the railroads and the communities and individuals along the 
lines which are served by each railroad. There are no phases 
of the railroad problem that cannot or should not be discussed 
generally and frankly by the officers and employees of the 
railroads with patrons or individuals who may be interested 
and I think the best way to establish a better understanding 
is to do it along these lines, in the various ways that have 
been adopted by the different railroads, suitable to their own 
conditions and surroundings. 


Railway Management Has Responsibility of Leadership 


By C. H. Markham 
President, Illinois Central 


1. I look for a good volume of traffic in 1924. 

2. The uniformity of traffic throughout 1923 has been 
prime factor in enabling the railroads to handle the year’s 
isiness expeditiously and satisfactorily. This speaks well 

for the “ship early” campaign carried on during the early 
rt of the year by the railroads in conjunction with the De- 

rartment of Commerce, the various trade associations and 
individual concerns. We shall do well to continue to call 
the attention of the public from time to time to the availability 


of transportation facilities in periods of traffic recession and 
urge the stabilization of freight traffic by such methods as 
have been employed effectively in the last 12 months. The 
point should be made that wide seasonal fluctuations in 
freight traffic make it necessary for the railroads to equip 
themselves beyond what otherwise would be their needs, 
and that, by having facilities idle during one period of the 
year and overtaxed in another, there is created an expense 
which must be borne by the public in high freight rates. 
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Moreover, wiih their present limited facilities, the railroads 
could not possibly handle the business of the country satis- 
factorily if there were these wide seasonal fluctuations in 
traffic. 

3. The capital expenditures of the Illinois Central Sys- 
tem in 1924 will be about as large as in 1923, with the ex- 
ception of expenditures for equipment. We have provided 
ourselves with an abundance of equipment through extensive 
purchases in the last four years, and we are in good shape, 
as far as equipment is concerned, to meet the transportation 
requirements of our territory in 1924. For that reason, our 
capital expenditures will be directed chiefly at improvement 
and extension of roadway facilities. 

4. It is inconceivable that the Congress will issue a man- 
date to the investors of the United States that it proposes to 
depart from the wise principle laid down in the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920 of requiring the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in its rate decisions to “give due consideration, among 
other things, to the transportation needs of the country and 
the necessity (under honest, efficient and economical manage- 
ment of existing transportation facilities) of enlarging such 
facilities in order to provide the people of the United States 
with adequate transportation.” 

This would be the effect of repealing the Transportation 
Act or Section 15A, of which this forms a part of the third 
paragraph. 

This phase of the Transportation Act, against which the 
most criticism is uttered, merely gives statutory authority to 
the Constitution of the United States which declares that 
“private property shall not be taken for public use without 
just compensation.”’ It goes no further than the Constitution 
itself goes. If it were to be repealed, the railroads would 
doubtless be able to resist unjustified reductions in their rates 
by recourse to the courts if necessary. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that it will be retained as a pledge of the continuance 
of a policy of fair treatment in rate regulation. Such a 
pledge is needed to strengthen the confidence of the investors 
from whom must be obtained most of the funds for improve- 
ments and extensions. Even though it gives them no added 
legal protection, it is looked upon as a settled policy of gov- 
ernment and is therefore of great value. 

6. One of the noteworthy items in the achievements of 
the railroads during the last year has been the betterment 
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of their relations with the public and their employees. Rail- 
way executives are coming more and more to look upon these 
problems as being fully as important as any other phase of 
railway management. 

The morale of the railway personnel is founded upon a 
knowledge and understanding of the railway situation. Forces 
are constantly at work to spread false information and create 
misunderstanding. If allowed to go unchecked, these forces 
would seriously threaten to undermine the efficiency of the 
railway service. To meet this situation, to give the officers 
«nd employees of the railroads a working knowledge of the 
facts about their business and to interpret that knowledge 
to them in a way that will be reflected in loyalty to the rail- 
road and the spirit of railway service, is a task which chal- 
lenges the managements of American railroads today. It has 
been well said that the railroads are not only twenty-one bil- 
lion dollars of invested capital, are not alone the locomotives 
and cars and roadway and structures and other facilities of 
the railway plant, but are two million men and women en- 
gaged in the operation of this plant provided with these 
funds. 

To the end that their work shall be performed efficiently 
and economically, in a spirit of true service and a striving 
for the better things of life, there needs to be leadership 
from the managements as well as courage and high purpose 
within the ranks. 

The problem of public relations is no less vital; the two go 
hand-in-hand. The railroads are engaged in a public service 
and are controlled by legislative and administrative agencies 
the policies of which are dictated by public opinion. That 
public opinion must be constructive. It is the duty of every 
right-thinking, public-spirited citizen to do his utmost to 
make it constructive, for to the country at large accrue the 
direct benefits of a well-ordered, stable railway situation. But 
upon railway management rests the responsibility of leader- 
ship. Until that responsibility is fully recognized and ac- 
cepted, until every proper effort is made to inform the public 
of the facts about the railroads and railway conditions, there 
is little hope for the future. 

As I have said, I believe railway managements are coming 
to recognize and accept their responsibilities in these fields. 
I look for work that has been conducted during the last year 
to be prosecuted with increasing vigor during 1924. 


Permissive Consolidation Desirable 


By E. J. Pearson 
President, New York, New Haven & Hariford 


1. ‘Traffic will average nearly as large as 1923. 

2. I-can see no reason why distribution of traffic should 
not be as nearly uniform as in 1923. The generally im- 
proved condition of the railroads as evidenced by their record 
in the past season should make it possible for them to more 
adequately care for fluctuations in traffic that might occur. 

3. If action by those in authority is based on the best 


interests of the public, I believe railroads generally will have 
confidence in the future and will develop and enlarge facili- 
ties to meet the growing demands of the country. 

4. The reverse of three. 

5. Believe permissive consolidations desirable. 

6. By following the good advice and recommendations 
of the Railway Age. 


Dangers Political, Rather than Economic 
By W. A. Winburn 


President, Central of Georgia 


You ask my opinion as to the outlook for next year from 
the standpoint of the magnitude of the program of the rail- 
ways and the railway conditions in general. 

General conditions seem sound and there is apparently no 
reason to doubt that freight traffic during 1924 will continue 
approximately as good as during 1923. It is usual to expect 


disturbed business conditions during a Presidential year. 
The only excuse for this disturbance is the danger of exchang- 





ing a good national administration for a bad one. The 
two great political parties have it within their power to 
prevent any interruption to business by selecting as their 
nominees men of high character and conservatism. 

There is the additional danger that the radicals in Congress 
may cause depression in business, but if business is bad, it 
will be due to political rather than to economic reasons. If 
the volume of traffic for 1924 equals that of the current year, 
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and the present level of rates is not disturbed, the net earn- 
ings should be as good in 1924 as in 1923, and will doubt- 
less still fall short of the fair rate of return fixed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Since their return to corporate management, the railways 
have made good progress in restoring their facilities and in 
upbuilding the morale of their employees. This having been 
accomplished, the most pressing problem in connection with 
transportation at the present time is, I think, a public senti- 
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ment that will free the railroads from threats of premature 
rate. reductions or other restrictive legislation. 

Given this foundation, investment in railway securities 
will be encouraged and the carriers will be able to raise 
capital in sufficient sums to keep themselves provided with 
modern facilities. The installation of cost-reducing facilities 
will permit the reduction of operating expenses and thus 
bring about the lowest possible rates without impairing their 
ability to render adequate service. 


Business of 1924 Will Closely Approximate that of 1923 


By L. W. Baldwin 
President, Missouri Pacific 


1. Considering the outlook in its many phases, I feel 

that as better confidence is being daily established, business 
for 1924 will approximate closely, if not exceed, that for 
1923. ‘ 
2. I do not anticipate that distribution of traffic will be 
materially different from that of 1923. Should a wide sea- 
sonal fluctuation occur, however, it is my opinion that with 
the additional equipment already available and the general 
improvement in transportation conditions, the railroads could 
handle promptly a reasonable increase of traffic in any par- 
ticular season. 

3. Our capital expenditures insofar as roadway is con- 
cerned will slightly exceed those of 1923, but insofar as 
equipment is concerned probably less. 

4. Unquestionably, unfavorable legislation by Congress 
at this time and especially repeal of Section 15-A of the 
Transportation Act would create confusion and uncertainty 
and impair further improvement and expansion of railway 


facilities. The fact is, the needed relief as contemplated has 
not resulted under rates allowed. 

5. Compulsory consolidation of railroads by legislative 
act would work very great hardship on many railroads and 
could not be justified in my opinion. Sound economic con- 
solidations such as are needed will be voluntarily effected 
by the carriers themselves provided, of course, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will grant the needed authority. 
Railroads should be permitted to combine with those which 
will enable them to better serve the public interests and 
effect economies in operation. 

6. I feel that the general plan adopted by the Western 
Executives Committee and such plans as are being worked 
out by individual railroads in the dissemination of full and 
frank outlines of the facts offer the best means of promot- 
ing a better understanding of the railway transportation 
situation by both the railway employees and the general 
public. 


Fair Dealing Will Win Confidence of Employees 


By J. E. Gorman 
President, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 


1. I think the prospects for freight traffic for the first 
half of 1924 are good. During the second half I think we 
will have more fully developed the uncertainties of a presi- 
dential year. 

From a passenger standpoint we are not warranted in 
prophesving substantial improvement. This is not, however, 
due to general business conditions—which are quite favora- 
ble—but because of the program for development of hard 
surface roads in our territory which brings about increased 
use of both private automobiles and bus lines in competition 
with our local service. The prospect for through passenger 
business is encouraging, and, all things considered, the gen- 
eral result should about equal the present year. 

2. I do not think the distribution of traffic during 1924 
will be of a largely uniform character as during 1923. On 
the Rock Island 1923 was most abnormal, first, on account 
of the slow movement of traffic during the first part of the 
year by reason of the strike of the shop crafts, and _ sec- 
ond, owing to the fact that the wheat movement during the 
last half of the year has been extremely backward on ac- 
count of the dissatisfaction with prices on the part of the 
farmers. A similar factor to the first one is not likely to be 
present in 1924; as to the second factor, that is problemati- 
cal, as no one knows how the farmer will regard 1924 prices. 

3. During 1923 the Rock Island expended approximately 
$20,000.000 for additions and betterments, and it is not 
thought that our appropriation for these improvements will 
be so great in 1924,—although business conditions will, of 
course, largely govern the amount of such work. 

4. Any substantial modification of the Transportation 
Act of 1920 would add very greatly to the present difficulties 


of the railroads and would make it almost impossible for 
them to secure the necessary funds for improvements to 
roadway and equipment. The railroads when prosperous 
spend a great deal more money, probably, than any other 
single industry, and curtailment of their activities by changes 
in present legislation would not affect the railroads adversely, 
hut would also affect the general prosperous condition of 
business. 

5. I think the Transportation Act of 1920 should be left 
unchanged. 

6. A constant and unremitting attention to all of those 
things calculated to encourage confidence toward the man- 
agement on the part of employees, and a spirit of co-operation 
and teamwork, establishes a basis for public appreciation 
and support. Adherence to a policy of fair dealing with all 
employees is necessary. An effort to bring to the attention 
of employees the facts which are so much in public contro- 
versy, and the mutual interest of the employee and the man- 
agement, will unquestionably be helpful in this direction. 

At the same time, there should be continued effort to ac- 
quaint the public, by newspaper announcements and the dis- 
tribution of carefully prepared material, as to the facts with 
respect to the transportation question, and the economic re- 
lationship between the railroads and the public. I am con- 
vinced that frequent meetings by railroad officials with civic 
organizations in the territory served, for the purpose of ac- 
quaintance, the presentation of facts and consideration of 
mutual relationships, are of material value. The recogni- 
tion of our responsibility as public servants and an honest 
endeavor to discharge that duty on the part of all railroads 
will do much toward creating favorable comment. 








Railways Will Make Many Improvements in 1924 


Work Already Authorized Indicates that Expenditures This 
Year Will Equal Those of 1923 


By E. T. Howson 


HE RAILWAYS of the United States and Canada spent 
over $1,200,000,000 for additions and improvements 
to their properties in 1923. The indications are that 
they will spend an equal amount during the year now open- 
ing. This forecast is based upon the records of expendi- 
tures made during the year 
which has just closed and a 


to make improvements and additions costing more than 


$350,000,000. The assumption was then made that the re-- 


maining roads would spend at least an equal amount, on 
which basis it was estimated that the railways as a whole 
would spend more than $700,000,000 during the year. The 
conservation of this estimate is 
indicated by the fact that the 





comparison between the work 


planned for prosecution during 
1924 and that in prospect a 
year ago. The statistics re- 
garding the expenditures made 
during 1923 were compiled 
from information furnished 
the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics by the Class I roads of 
the United States, showing the 
amounts actually spent by 
them prior to October 1 and 
the additional amounts which 
they estimated that they would 
spend for improvements during 


welch & sow Chay Gomme received from 34 roads with 40 


same rate as in 1923. 


Expenditures for additions and improvements 
to roadway and structures will receive a larger 
proportion of attention than in 1923 although 
large amounts are also set aside for equipment. 

Expenditures designed to reduce operating 
costs will receive more attention this year. 


actual expenditures, as indi- 
cated above, exceeded the esti- 
mated by more than 50 per 


per cent of the mileage of the United States cent. 
indicate that the railways will continue their 
improvement programs at approximately the 


This year we again asked 
the roads for information con- 
cerning their plans for the 
coming year, and 34 roads 
with a combined mileage of 
109,415 gave us figures for the 
work which they have already 
authorized or definitely 
planned for 1924, which ag- 
gregate more than $350,000,- 
000, of which amount $70,- 
000,000 was carried over from 





the three closing months of the 
year. This aggregated $1,075,- 
897,940. Adding to this the expenditures which have been 
made by the Class II and the Class III roads of the United 
States and by the Canadian roads will bring the total above 
the figure of $1,200,000,000 given above. 

The forecast for 1924 is based on a comparison of the 
amounts already authorized or definitely planned for ex- 
penditure during 1924 with similar figures of a year ago. 
In our issue of January 6, 1923, we presented a summary 
of the information furnished us by 27 roads with an aggre- 
gate mileage of 95,000, showing that these roads planned 
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1923. The analysis prepared 
by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics from data furnished by all of the Class I railways 
of the United States shows that over $300,000,000 has been 
carried over into 1924 by all of these roads, indicating that 
the work now under way on those roads from which we have 
received no figures was much larger, in total and relatively, 
than on the roads for which our summary was prepared. Add- 
ing this $230,000,000 carried over by roads other than those 
from which we have received reports to the $350,000,000 for 
which we have reports indicates a total of $580,000,000 defi- 
nitely planned for expenditure during 1924 and forms the 
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basis for the forecast that the expenditures which the railways 
will make during the year which is now opening will be as 
heavy as those during 1923. 

The significance of these figures is apparent only if one 
realizes that the railways have spent more money for the 
imprevement of their properties during the last year than 
during any year since 1911. The magnitude of last year’s 
construction program was also emphasized by the fact that 
during only one other year of the last decade (1917) has 
the increase in property investment, as shown by the sta- 
tistics of the Interstate Commerce Commission, exceeded 
$700,000,000 and that the increase has averaged only $500,- 
000,000 during this period. 


Many Large Projects Authorized Late in 1923 


An indication of the confidence with which the roads are 
viewing the future is indicated by the number of large 
projects which were authorized so late in 1923 that their 
completion will extend far into 1924 and many of them into 
1925. Among these projects is the Natron cut-off of the 
Southern Pacific in southern Oregon, involving an expendi- 
ture of approximately $18,000,000. The Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe awarded contracts in December for additional 
buildings in its $3,000,000 shop improvement program at 
San Bernardino. ‘The Louisville & Nashville is pushing its 
second track program in eastern Kentucky vigorously and 
awarded a contract in December for 27 miles of additional 
construction involving very heavy work. The Pennsylvania 
announced in the closing weeks of the year that it is under- 
taking the construction of an icing station at Huntington, Pa., 
to cost nearly a million dollars, while the Philadelphia & 
Reading has continued to add to its extensive program of 
revision of terminal facilities in the vicinity of Philadelphia. 
The Southern Pacific of Mexico is now actively opening 
the construction of its 100-mile extension below Tepic, Mex., 
which is estimated to cost $11,000,000, while the Illinois 
Central is making every effort to open the construction of 
its 175-mile alternate main line between Edgewood, IIl., and 
Fulton, Ky., which will cost over $16,000,000. The fact that 
improvements of this magnitude are being undertaken at this 
time indicates that the managements of these roads feel that 
the outlook for the railways is favorable. 

The most important adverse influence which is tending to 
retard the. authorization of improvement work at this time 
is the uncertainty regarding the attitude of Congress and 
the program of the radical coterie whose hostility to the rail- 
ways is well known. This condition is causing hesitation 
on the part of some executives as is evidenced by the reply 
from the president of a prominent road to our request for 
information, from which the following is quoted: “I have 
hesitated to authorize any extensive development program for 
the coming year in view of the uncertain state of affairs at 
Washington. Various measures calculated to injure the 
credit of the railroads have already been introduced and re- 
ports indicate that more are to come. If the advocates of 
government ownership, confiscatory freight rates and other 
schemes for hampering the carriers attain any degree of suc- 
cess, improvement programs will be practically valueless be- 
cause of the financial difficulties that must follow such legis- 
lation. I think it is necessary to await further developments 
in Congress before making definite commitments except for 
such work as is absolutely necessary.” 


Budget Figures Are Necessarily Incomplete 


Large as are the figures which have been quoted above, 
they are of necessity only partially complete, for they in- 
clude only work which has been definitely planned for prose- 
cution during 1924. Many roads, including large systems 
such as the New York Central, do not prepare budgets but 
consider each project individually as it is proposed at any 
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time during the year. In such cases our figures obviously 
include only that work which has already been approved, 
to the exclusion of much work which will be authorized and 
undertaken later in the year. The same condition prevails 
to a lesser extent on those roads which work on a budget, 
for new conditions arise during the year which make it ad- 
visable to undertake improvements not included in the 
budgets. It is this condition that caused the actual expendi- 
tures during 1923 to exceed our estimate of a year ago. 

This money will go for all of those facilities which com- 
prise a railway. It will provide new lines, multiple main 
tracks, new and enlarged yards, freight and passenger sta- 
tions, locomotive terminals and their equipment, signaling 
and interlocking and cars and locomotives. It also includes 
large amounts for the strengthening and enlargement of the 
present facilities, such as the reconstruction of bridges, the 
laying of heavier rail and more ballast, the replacement of 
obsolete coaling and water stations with modern facilities, etc. 

Of the amounts expended last year approximately two- 
thirds went for equipment and one-third for improvement of 
the roadway and structures. This year indications point to 
a somewhat larger proportion for tracks and similar facili- 
ties, the percentages being practically reversed in the data 
provided us by the roads referred to. 


Desire to Secure Economy 


The magnitude of the expenditures which the roads have 
made during the year which has just closed and the magni- 
tude of those to which they are already committed for the 
year now opening, demonstrate the conclusion of railway 
officers that the railways can afford to spend large sums for 
the improvement of their properties. While the margin of 
safety was small at many points, the fact that the railways 
were able to handle the record-breaking traffic of the last 
year without congestion indicates that, in general, they have 
a capacity sufficient to meet the demands which may reason- 
ably be expected. However, this does not indicate that they 
have the facilities which will enable them to handle the traf- 
fic with the maximum economy. It is the desire to reduce 
transportation costs as much as the necessity for increased 
capacity which is prompting these expenditures. 

The recent statement of C. H. Markham, president of the 
Illinois Central, to the effect that this road had been able to 
handle an increase of 94 per cent in traffic during the last 
12 years with an increase of only 5 per cent in train miles 
and had thereby effected a saving of more than $21,000,000 
in transportation costs in 1922 as the result of an expendi- 
ture of more than $225,000,000 for improved facilities, illus- 
trates this point. The same point is borne out by the record 
of the Kansas City Southern which handled a traffic 121 per 
cent greater in 1922 than in 1905 with an actual decrease 
in freight train miles of 28 per cent, thereby effecting a 
saving in transportation costs of $4,599,088 with an expendi- 
ture of $18,000,000 in new money. It is significant that in 
general those roads which are now making the most favor- 
able financial showings are those which have made the most 
liberal expenditures in the past. 


Heavy 1923 Business Reason for Large Budgets 


The heavy business which has prevailed during 1923 
and the indications that this will extend well into 1924 are 
in great measure responsible for the large budgets which are 
being authorized. The work during 1924, as in 1923, will 
be concentrated largely on certain roads while other roads 
will undertake only the immediate necessitiés. As is to be 
expected, those roads which are enjoying the largest degree 
of prosperity. such as the Southern Pacific, the Santa Fe, 
the Norfolk & Western, the Illinois Central and the New 
York Central, are making the most liberal expenditures, 
while other roads which are not sharing in the general pros- 
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perity to the same extent, such as those in New England 
and in the northwest, are proceeding with greater caution. 


The Roads Furnishing Information 


rhe roads which have furnished information from which 
this analysis has been made include the following: 


\labama & Vicksburg Illinois Central 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Long Island 
Atlantic Coast Line Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Boston & Maine Marie 

Central of Georgia Missouri-Kansas-Texas 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
New York Central 

Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Louisville New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Norfolk & Western 


Northwestern Pacific 


Central Railroad of New Jersey 


Chicago Great Western 


Delaware & Hudson 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Denver & Salt Lake 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 


Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia & Reading 

Richmond, Fredericksb’g & Potomac 
El Paso & Southwestern Southern Pacific, Pacific System 
Erie St. Louis Southwestern 

Florida East Coast Union Pacific 
Great Northern Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific 
Western Pacific 


Numerous Roads Plan Large Expenditures 


It is significant that in general the roads which were most 
active in making additions to their facilities during 1923 
are continuing this program into 1924. Thus, in addition 
to carrying over approximately $21,500,000 of work from 
1923, the Santa Fe will spend approximately $50,000,000 
additional, or a total of more than $70,000,000. This in- 
cludes more than $6,000,000 for second track, approximately 
$6,000,000 for a bridge across the Mississippi river and $22,- 
900,000 for equipment. The Pennsylvania plans to spend 
more than $50,000,000. While the New York Central Sys- 
tem does not prepare a budget, it has carried over more than 
$18,000,000 in unfinished work, including $9,000,000 for 
the Castleton cut-off, which is not yet half completed and 
$1,000,000 for a bridge across the Niagara river on the line 
of the Michigan Central which represents a total investment 
of nearly $2,000,000. 

The Illinois Central plans to spend more than $45,000,- 
000 in 1924, including $10,000,000 on its Chicago terminal 
improvement project, more than $6,000,000 for new lines, 
$1,146,000 for bridges, $1,000,000 for grade separation and 
$1,389,000 for heavier track materials. It will also spend 
approximately $10,400.000 for the rebuilding of equipment. 
In addition it has carried over $8,000,000 unexpended from 
last vear’s appropriations to this account and $3,400,000 for 
roadway improvements in which was $1,580,000 for second 
track 

In addition te large expenditures made during 1923, the 
Southern Pacific plans to spend more than $40,000,000 dur- 
ing this year, including approximately $8,000,000 for new 
lines, $5,900,000 for second track, $2,900,000 for freight 
and passenger stations, $1,500,000 for freight yards and 
$12,500,000 for new equipment. 

The Norfolk & Western contemplates improvements cost- 
ing $15,000,000, approximately half of which will go for 
equipment and the remainder for additions and improve- 
ments to its fixed facilities, including $2,500,000 for addi- 
tional main tracks, $1.300,000 for shops and their equip- 
ment, $1,100,000 for freight and passenger stations, $1,000,- 
000 for additional freight classification facilities and 
$1,000,000 for signals 

The Union Pacific now has under way, or plans to un- 
dertake in the near future, work involving the expenditure 
of more than $14,000,000. over $8,000,000 of which will go 
for new lines, $1,348,000 for bridges, $800,000 for water 
and coaling stations and $1,750,000 for new cars and loco- 


motives 
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Among other roads with more liberal budgets than usually 
have prevailed in recent years are the Rock Island and the 
Erie. The former plans to spend more than $11,000,000, in- 
cluding $3,200,000 for ballast and rail, $1,082,000 for 
bridges and $478,000 for second track. This road also plans 
to spend $4,300,000 for equipment. The Erie contemplates 
additions to its roadway facilities aggregating more than 
$5,000,000, including $679,000 for additional main tracks, 
$424,000 for classification yards, $950,000 for shop facili- 
ties and $100,000 for shop equipment, $932,000 for grade 
crossing elimination and $590,000 for new signaling. 


Several New Lines Will Be Built 


While the railways of this country have definitely passed 
from the period of extensive development to that of intensive 
development, some important new lines are under considera- 
tion, although the two largest projects (those of the Southern 
Pacific and the Illinois Central) are designed primarily to 
reduce grades over which main line traffic will be detoured 
rather than to develop new areas. The longest and most 
expensive project which has been authorized is the Natron 
cut-off of the Southern Pacific, extending from Kirk, Ore., 
to Oakridge, a distance of 118 miles, and involving an ex- 
penditure of $18,000,000. This line will provide an alter- 
nate route with lower grades than the present line over the 
Siskiyou mountains. 

Scarcely second in magnitude to this, and similar in its 
general purpose, is the line which the Illinois Centra] has 
projected from Edgewood, IIl., to Fulton, Ky., crossing the 
Ohio river at Metropolis, Ill. The construction of this line 
was approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission last 
summer, but the awarding of contracts has been delayed be- 
cause of the application for a rehearing of the protests of 
certain communities along the existing line in southern 
Illinois. It is expected that these difficulties will be cleared 
away so that work can begin on this line early in the spring. 
The sum of $16,178,000 has been incorporated in the budget 
for expenditure on this work this year. 

The Union Pacific will undertake the construction of a 
branch line fiom Rogerson, Idaho, south to Wells, Nev., a 
distance of 94 miles, early in the spring, for which line 
$3,600,000 has been appropriated. This road also has un- 
der construction an additional main line through Boise, 
Idaho, 27.3 miles long, and an extension from Crane, Ore., 
west to Burns, 32 miles, which are estimated to cost 
$4,380,000 Among extensions of lesser magnitude is one 
of 35 miles by the Florida East Coast which is estimated to 
cost $1,090,000. 


Multiple Main Tracks Will Also Be Built 


The need for additional main tracks to eliminate conges- 
tion and reduce delays is indicated by the fact that 12 roads 
report that they plan to build 268 miles of second and other 
multiple main tracks next year, involving an aggregate ex- 
penditure of more than $20,000,000. The largest project of 
this character is on the Coast lines of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, where it is planned to spend approximately 
$6,000,000 in the construction of 100 miles, thereby prac- 
tically completing a two-track line from Chicago to southern 
California. The Southern Pacific contemplates an ex- 
penditure of $5,900,000 for 29 miles of second track in- 
volving verv heavy work in the Sierra Nevada mountains. 
The Atlantic Coast line will complete 57 miles of second 
track and will undertake the construction of 38 miles addi- 
tional, involving a combined expenditure of $1,400,000. 
The Norfolk & Western has appropriated $2,500,000 for the 
construction of 20 miles of additional main track, while 
the Erie has appropriated $679,000 for a similar mileage. 

Other roads which contemplate the construction of addi- 
tional main tracks include the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
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Western which has set aside $800,000 for 10 miles, the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific with 10 miles costing $478,- 
000, the Great Northern with seven miles costing $450,000 
and the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern with three miles costing 
$41,000 


Terminal Facilities Will Be Enlarged 


That freight terminal facilities are deficient at many 
points is indicated by the fact that 15 roads plan to spend 
$6,500,000 in improving conditions at 54 points. The South- 
ern Pacific has set aside $1,500,000 for improvements at 
eight points, while the Norfolk & Western has appropriated 
$1,000,000 for increased facilities at two points and the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford a similar amount for 
distribution between four points. Among other roads which 
contemplate improvements to their freight classification fa- 
cilities are the Long Island, which has appropriated $955,- 
000; the Erie, $424,000; the Western Pacific, $200,000 and 
the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, $188,000. 

In addition to the large passenger terminals which are 
now being built by the Chicago Union Station Company and 
the Illinois Central at Chicago, by the Cleveland Union De- 
pot Company at Cleveland and by the St. Paul Union Depot 
Company at St. Paul, 13 roads plan to spend over $5,000,- 
000 for the improvement of their individual facilities at 38 
smaller points. ‘The largest appropriation of this charac- 
ter which was reported is $2,000,000 which the Southern Pa- 
cific will spend at eight points. The Ilinois Central has 
appropriated $730.000 to be spent at three points and the 
Norfolk & Western $500,000 at one point. The Union Pa- 
cific has improvements aggregating $746,600 under way at 
three points. and the Philadelphia & Reading at four points, 
involving an expenditure of $307,000, while the Long 
Island has appropriated $200,000 for improvements at three 
points and the Rock Island $100,000 for facilities at two 
points. 


Freight Stations 


Nine roads contemplate spending $2,389,000 for freight 
stations at 19 points. Among these the Southern Pacific has 
appropriated $900,000 for increased facilities at five points, 
while the Norfolk & Western will spend $600,000 at two 
points, the Illinois Central $380,000 at two points and the 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville $215,000 at one point. 

An appreciation of the importance which modern terminal 
facilities for the care of cars and locomotives bear to efficient 
operation is indicated by the fact that 17 roads have author- 
ized the expenditure of $6,800,000 for the enlargement and 
improvement of facilities of this character. Of the roads 
reporting, the New York, New Haven & Hartford leads with 
an estimated expenditure of $1,024,000 at seven points. The 
Norfolk & Western is a close second with $1,000,000 for 
facilities at two points, while the Erie will spend $950,000 
at six points. The Union Pacific is spending $823,000 at 
seven points and the Southern Pacific will spend $800,000 
at 13 points. The Elgin, Joliet & Eastern has appropriated 
$377,000 for improvements at three points and the Western 
Pacific $256,000 at four points. The Long Island will 
spend $250,000 at three points, the Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville $200,000 at one point; the Great Northern $150,- 
000 at three points and the Northwestern Pacific $100,000 at 


three points. 
Shop Tools and Equipment 


In addition to these improvements 18 roads will spend 
more than $2,600,000 for shop tools and equipment. The 
largest appropriation of this character has been made by the 
Illinois Central which has set aside $700,000. Among other 
large allotments contemplated are those of the Norfolk & 
Western for $360,000, the Southern Pacific for $250,000, 
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the Philadelphia & Reading for $243,000, the Union Pa- 
cific for $184,000, the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific for 
$145,500 and the Delaware & Hudson and the Erie with 
$100,006 each. 


Many Miscellaneous Improvements Will Be Made 


Although train control is requiring a large part of the 
attention of signaling officers and will make serious inroads 
on the appropriations of this department on the 49 roads 
included in the Interstate Commerce Commission’s order re- 
quiring the installation of equipment of this character on 
an engine district, eight roads have allotted $3,675,000 for 
the construction of 1,043 miles of signaling. The Norfolk 
& Western will spend $1,000,000 for facilities of this char- 
acter on 107 miles of its line; the Philadelphia & Reading 
will spend $728,000 on 94 miles of its line; the Erie $590,- 
000 on 134 miles of line; the Southern Pacific $460,000 for 
156 miles; the Great Northern $450,000 on 200 miles and 
the Western Pacific $225,000 on 180 miles. 

In addition to work of the character above mentioned, 26 
roads have apprcepriated more than $58,600,000 for miscel- 
laneous improvements of a wide variety including the sep- 
aration of grades, the reconstruction of bridges, the con- 
struction of additional water supplies, etc. The increasing 
congestion of traffic on the streets and highways is causing 
the roads te give special attention to the separation of grades. 
Reports received from nine roads indicate that they will 
spend more than $5,000,000 for this purpose alone next 
year. Indicative of these heavy expenditures are the appro- 
priations which the New York, New Haven & Hartford has 
made, aggregating $1,800,000; the Illinois Central $1,000,- 
000; the Erie $932,000 and the Great Northern aggregating 
$500,000. 

Among the larger appropriations for bridge work are 
those of the Santa Fe for a structure across the Mississippi 
river at Fort Madison, Iowa, involving an expenditure of 
approximately $6,000,000; $2,000,000 on the Florida East 
Coast; $1,348,000 on the Union Pacific; $1,082,000 by the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; $1,146,000 on the Illinois 
Central and $805,000 on the Philadelphia & Reading. Other 
individual projects of special importance include the tunnel 
which the State of Colorado is driving through the Conti- 
nental Divide for the use of the Denver & Salt Lake, at an 
estimated cost of $6,720,000, work on which was started late 
in 1923. 


Numerous Appropriations for Equipment 
As indicated early in this article, indications point to 
smaller expenditures for equipment in 1924 than in 1923. 
This does not indicate that the expenditures to this account 
will not be large for the comparison is made with a year in 
which the number of cars placed in service is larger than 
any year since 1907. Indicative of the prospects for the 
year now opening is the fact that, in addition to orders al- 
ready placed for equipment not yet delivered, 17 roads have 
already indicated their intention to purchase 177 locomo- 
tives, 17,000 freight cars and 500 passenger cars, involving 
the expenditure of $63,000,000, while the Santa Fe indicates 
its expectation to spend approximately $22,000,000 for 
equipment without giving details. Among the roads which 
have set aside large amounts for the purchase of locomotives 
are the Southern Pacific with $3,800,000; the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western $1,600,000; the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific $1,070,000; the Norfolk & Western $1,000,- 
000; the Western Pacific $806,000; the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing $770,000; the Great Northern $600,000 and the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas $570,000. 
The appropriations for freight cars include $6,700,000 by 
the Southern Pacific; $6,000,000 by the Norfolk & Western; 
$3,018,750 by the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; $2,895,- 
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000 by the Philadelphia & Reading; $2,660,000 by the West- 
ern Pacific; $2,460,000 by the Missouri-Kansas-Texas; 
$2,270,000 by the St. Louis Southwestern; $1,650,000 by 
the Great Northern and $1,000,000 by the El Paso & South- 
western. 


Passenger Cars 


Among the roads which contemplate entering the market 
for relatively large numbers of passenger cars are the South- 
ern Pacific with an appropriation of $2,100,000; the Long 
Island $2,000,000; the Union Pacific $1,476,000; the Phila- 
delphia & Reading $1,168,000; the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
$500,000; the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
$475,000; the Central of Georgia $412,500 and the Great 
Northern $400,000 

In addition large amounts will be spent for the rebuilding 
of equipment, indicative of which is the allotment of $9,500,- 
000 by the Illinois Central for the reconstruction of 4,200 
freight cars and $850,000 for the rebuilding of 19 locomo- 
tives. 

That these estimates will be converted into purchases is 
indicated by the order placed by the Southern Pacific during 
the closing days of the year for 6,475 freight cars, one of 
the largest orders placed in recent years. 

The above is not intended to present a complete review 
of the improvements contemplated by the railways of the 
United States and Canada during the year which is now 
opening or even to portray in full the work which will be 
done by those roads which have given us information con- 
cerning their plans. Rather it should be taken as indicative 
of the amount and character of the improvements which the 
railways are now planning and which they will undertake 
if the prospects continue bright for a reasonable business 
and their future is not endangered by radical legislation. 
What the railways need now is a respite from legislative in- 
terference and with this relief 1923 has indicated the rapid- 
ity with which they will respond to the demand for in- 
creased facilities and reduced costs of operation 
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Heavy Electric Traction 


During the closing days of .1923 the Baltimore & Ohio 
announced its decision to electrify its Staten Island lines, 
as announced in the news columns of this issue. This will 
involve an expenditure of about $6,000,000 and is ‘not in- 
cluded in the total expenditures given in the early part of 
this article. This project includes all of the suburban pas- 
senger and all or a part of the freight traffic on the Balti- 
more & Ohio lines on Staten Island, New York. The type 
of equipment to be used has not yet been decided upon. 

A contract involving the expenditure of $15,000,000 for 
the electrification of 134 miles of the Virginian was let 
early in May, 1923. That part of this appropriation to be 
expended during 1924 is not included in the estimates made 
in the first part of this article. A heavy traffic consisting 
principally of coal is moved over this line, and after the 
electrification is complete the traffic will be handled by thirty- 
six 200-ton, 11,000-volt alternating current motive power 
units. From one to four units will constitute a locomotive 
and this arrangement will give them the distinction of being 
the world’s heaviest and most powerful locomotives. 

Of possibly equal importance is the electrification of the 
new Ford line, the Detroit & Ironton, to be operated in 
conjunction with the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton. About 
$1,000,000 worth of equipment has been ordered for the 
electrification of 13% miles of line, and this is apparently 
only the first step in the consummation of a much more 
extensive plan. The locomotives to be used are of unique 
design. They will have 16 driving axles, will develop a 
drawbar pull of 108,000 lb. at 25 miles an hour, and will 
have a maximum speed of 45 miles an hour. The trolley 
will supply the locomotives with alternating current power 
at 22,000 volts. 

If it becomes necessary for the New York Central to elec- 
trify all of its lines in New York City as provided in the 
Kaufmann Act, the cost of electrifying will probably exceed 
$20,000,000. 











New Canadian Pacific Tank Cars Have a Capacity of 12,000 U. S. Gallons 
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The Volume of 1923 Car Loadings Is Best Shown by Comparison with the Best Previous Year, 1920. Shaded Area Represents Weeks in Which 1923 Loadings 
Exceeded Those for Corresponding Weeks in 1920. Black Area, Weeks in Which 1920 Loadings Were Greater. Note that 1923 Loadings Were Greater 


for Nearly Every Week Shown. 


New Records for Transportation Performance 


More Uniform Distribution of Traffic and Intensive Opera- 


the railroads in the handling of the record traffic of 
1923 have been announced with such frequency dur- 
ing the past few months that they have become almost 


Ne RECORDS for transportation performance made by 


commonplace, and to obtain an 
adequate appreciation of the 
remarkable accomplishment it 
is necessary to go back and 
consider the situation as it ex- 
isted early in the year. 

After the combined effects of 
the shop strike and the neces- 
sity for hauling most of a 
year’s coal supply in a few 
months, as a result of the coal 
strike of 1922, had left the 
roads with an unusually large 
percentage of bad order equip- 
ment they found themselves 
faced, early in the spring, with 
prospects for a greater volume 
of traffic than ever before. 
From July, 1922, to March, 
1923, they had already han- 
dled the greatest traffic ever 
transported in any correspond- 
ing period; there had been a 
large car shortage throughout 
the winter, which presaged an 
even greater shortage for the 


fall season, when the crop and coal movements would be at 
their height; and a new Congress had been elected including 
many new members pledged to a revision or repeal of the 
rransportation Act, to which the roads were still looking for 
the fair return it was supposed to assure. Under these con- 
litions the future looked anything but rosy at the time of the 
meetings of the American Railway Association and the Asso- 


tion Enable Handling of Record Traffic 








HE YEAR 1923 was characterized by the 
T uniformity of traffic. The peak figure of 

weekly car loadings—1,097,274 for the last 
week of September—was only 33 per cent above 
that for the lowest week in the year. 

During 1923 the weekly car loadings exceeded 
a million cars 21 times; in previous years these 
loadings had exceeded a million only seven times 
—five times in 1920 and twice in 1922. 

The average daily movement of freight cars 
reached 30.7 miles in October; this figure had 
never before been reached in any month and was 
in excess of the goal set by the railroads. 

The record-breaking traffic was handled prac- 
tically without car shortage, congestion or em- 
bargoes of importance. 








ciation of Railway Executives in New York on April 5, 
when the “Constructive Transportation Program for 1923” 
was adopted “in order to bring about the most effective co- 
operation between the managements of the several carriers 


and to insure, to the highest 
degree practicable, adequate 
provision for the Country’s 
transportation requirements.” 

It is no secret that some rail- 
road officers were then rather 
skeptical of the possibility of 
carrying out all of the program 
that later turned out so suc- 
cessfully that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in its 
annual report referred to the 
“hitherto unequaled trans- 
portation performance.” As 
some of the outstanding factors 
which had made this possible 
the commission mentioned (1) 
the condition of power and 
cars, (2) new locomotives and 
cars placed in service, and (3) 
increases in the miles per car 
per day and loading of equip- 
ment. 

After pledging themselves to 
do everything in their power 
not only to provide the neces- 


sary equipment by repairs and additions, but to speed up 
car movement and to complete their own use of cars for fuel, 
maintenance and construction purposes as early in the season 
as possible in order that the equipment might be available 
for larger movement of seasonal commodities, the railroads 
on April 5 called upon the shippers for co-operation not only 
in the form of heavy loading and prompt release of cars, 
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but also in a “ship early” campaign so as to move as early 
in the year as possible freight that would otherwise tend to 
cause congestion and car shortage at the time of peak de- 
mand in the fall. That such co-operation was extended by 
the shipping public and that it contributed materially to the 
ability of the roads to furnish adequate service throughout 
the year is demonstrated by the comparative uniformity of 
the volume in which freight was offered to the railways in 
1923 as compared with other years. 

Whereas the traffic curve for the year generally shows a 
marked rise from spring to fall, the density of traffic in 
October, 1923—5,803 net ton-miles per mile of road per 
day—was only 16 per cent greater than that for February, 
when it was 4,977. (For the ten months to October 31 the 
average dengity was 5,414 net ton-miles per mile of road 
per day.) 

In 1922 the difference between the months of extreme 
low and high traffic density—in that year April and No- 
vember—was 53 per cent. In 1920 the greatest variation 
was that between April, when the switchmen’s strike had 
its greatest effect, and August, 44 per cent. While in pre- 
vious years the number of cars loaded in a week had ex- 
ceeded a million cars only seven times, five times in the 
fall of 1920 and twice in the fall of 1922, in 1923 the car 
loading reached the million mark in the week of May 26 
and stayed above that point, with the exception of weeks 
which included a holiday, until November 10. During that 
period there were 21 weeks in which the loading exceeded 
a million cars and yet the highest figure for a single week 
was only 1,097,274 in the last week of September, repre- 
senting a maximum fluctuation in that time of only 8 per 
cent. In fact, the peak figure for the year was only 33 per 
cent above that for the lowest week of the year, February 17. 


More Even Distribution of Traffic 


The railroads have replied in the past to criticisms of car 
shortages by saying that they could not be expected to fur- 
nish enough cars promptly at all times unless they were 
allowed a return sufficient to maintain a large surplus of 
equipment in ordinary times, or unless the shipping habits 
of the people could be so changed as to distribute the freight 
more evenly throughout the year. The experiences of many 
shippers during 1920 and during the coal strike of 1922 
had helped to drive the lesson home and with some addi- 
tional support in the “ship early” campaign from the De- 
partment of Commerce and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the co-operation extended by the shipping public 
in 1923 was developed to a greater extent than ever before. 

The construction industry, which in previous years had 
had considerable difficulty in its efforts to so organize its 
work as to bring about early shipment of materials, was par- 
ticularly successful in taking advantage of the better car 
supply available in the early part of the year. The difficul- 
ties which many industries had experienced as a result of 
coal shortages in recent years led to an unusually early 
movement of coal in 1923, to such an extent that the coal 
movement in November, usually a heavy month, fell off so 
that the car loading for the week of December 2 was below 
that of the corresponding week of 1922 for the first time 
during the year 

The railroads themselves set a good example by stocking 
their fuel coal early, and by October 1 had in storage 17,663, 
#48 tons, of which 15,605,415 were in stock piles and only 
2,058,033 in cars. Also by giving especial attention to the 


lake coal movement to the northwest the lake coal movement 
program was completed much earlier than in any previous 
season, thereby making available additional cars and loco 
motives for other commercial necessities during the fall and 
winter months. A new record was also established when 
31,313,000 tons of coal were moved to Lake Erie ports for 
lake shipment during the season. 
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Tonnage Per Car 


Shippers also evidenced their co-operation by heavy load- 
ing of cars. The average carload for the 10 months to 
October 31 was 27 tons, as compared with 26.5 in 1922, 
but was less than that for the corresponding period of 1920, 
which was 29 tons. That heavy loading depends to some 
extent on the degree of car shortage is indicated by the fact 
that the average load fell off from 28.5 tons in July to 27 
tons in October, whereas in several other years it has in- 
creased during those months. For October 22 the average 
was 27.7. The average load is also largely affected by the 
proportion of coal tonnage. 


New Records for Car Loading and Ton-Miles 


Total freight car loading for 1923 is estimated at 49,- 
844,000 cars, an increase of 15.4 per cent as compared with 
the loading for 1922 and of 10.5 per cent as compared with 
1920, the previous record year. As compared with the war 
year 1918 the increase was nearly 12 per cent, and as com- 
pared with 1921 the increase was almost 27 per cent. The 
actual loading for the year to December 15 was 48,322,282 
cars, as compared with 41,677,025 for the corresponding 
period of 1922, and by November 24, or in less than 11 
months, the loading had exceeded that for the entire year of 
1920, which was 45,118,863 cars. 

The ton-mile figures show less of an increase over pre- 
vious years than do the carloading figures, largely because 
of changes in the character of the traffic which affect the 
loading per car and the distance hauled, but they also show 
1923 as a year of record-breaking traffic. The net ton-mile 
figures are available only for the first 10 months of the year. 
For that period they aggregated 386,918,000,000, an_in- 
crease of 2.5 per cent as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1920 and of 28 per cent as compared with 1922. 
For October, the peak month, the net ton-miles were 42,209,- 
000,000, a figure which had been exceeded both in August 
and in October of 1920; the figures for June, July, August 
and September were less than for the corresponding months 
of 1920, and in some cases also below 1918. The fact that 
the year 1923 has been a record-breaker, therefore, is due 
to the comparative uniformity of the traffic throughout the 
year, which has also contributed to the ability of the roads 
to handle so great a volume satisfactorily. 

The year 1920, which has heretofore represented the peak, 
was one of violent fluctuations. Following the coal strike 
of 1919, the switchmen’s strike in the spring of 1920 re 
sulted in an accumulation and congestion of traffic, and 
after this had been cleared up the heavy traffic of July, Au- 
gust, September and October was followed by the marked 
slump which lasted through 1921 and into 1922. Another 
period of heavy traffic began late in 1922, which has con- 
tinued without interruption since, and whereas the ton-miles 
for June to October, 1923, have been slightly below those 
for 1920, the figures for the year are swelled by those for 
the earlier months and, as compared with 1920, will prob 
ably be further increased by those for November and De- 
cember. Ii the ton-miles for those two months are only as 
great as for the corresponding month of last year, the total 
for the year will be 461,000,000,000 as compared with 449,- 
000,000,000 for 1920. 


New Record for Average Daily Car Movement 


All previous records for the average daily movement of 
freight cars have been surpassed during 1923. The average 
mileage per car per day for the first 10 months was 27.9, 
an increase of 5 miles, as compared with 1922 and of 3 
miles as compared with 1920. For October the average was 
30.7 miles, a figure never before reached in any month, and 
in excess of the goal set by the railroads in their program. 

The net ton-miles per car day in October reached the high 
figure of 550, as compared with 516 in October, 1922. For 
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the 10 months the average was 517, as compared with 409 
n 1922, and 393 in 1921. ‘The net tons per train averaged 
719 for the 10 months. 


Absence of Car Shortage 


Undoubtedly the most remarkable feature of the year’s 
performance was the fact that a record traffic was handled 
practically without car shortage, or congestion, or any 
embargoes of importance during the season of heaviest busi- 
ness. There was an inheritance of car shortage from the 
year before, amounting to about 75,000 cars during January 
ind February, and in February the accumulations of freight 
amounted to 63,000 cars. By May the shortage of 22,235 
cars was exceeded by the surplus concurrently reported of 
2,411 cars and by July the shortage had been reduced 
10 7,473 cars, while there was also a surplus of 76,110 cars. 
By April the accumulations were down to a normal figure, 
and since May there has been a continuous net surplus of 
cars. Although there were brief periods of shortage con 
fined to certain localities, as at the time when there was a 
particularly heavy demand for refrigerator cars in the West, 
the lowest point’ the surplus reached during the fall was 
3.895 cars during the middle of October. Since then there 
has been a gradual increase and for the second week in 
December the average surplus was 216,936 cars. 

In August, 1920, when the traffic density was 44 per cent 
more than it was four months before, there was a net short- 
age at the end of the month of 145,000 cars, the largest on 
record up to that time. In October and November, 1922, 
when the volume of freight was 45 per cent greater than it 
was three months before, the net car shortage averaged 
153,000 cars for eight consecutive weeks. It was not par 
ticularly to be wondered at that both railroad men and ship 
pers looked forward with great apprehension to a year of 
continually increasing traffic afier the peak of the year be 
fore had brought a record car shortage which persisted into 
the spring of 1923. 


New Cars and Locomotives 


One of the first steps taken to meet the heavy business 
was the placing of large orders for cars and locomotives and 
other facilities in the fall of 1922. At the time the railroads 
adopted their program in April they had ordered since Janu 
arv 1, 1922, a total of 223,616 new freight cars, of which 
117.280 had been delivered and 4,219 new locomotives, of 
which 2,106 had heen delivered. They had expended in 
192? a total of $440,000,000 for additional facilities and 
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had authorized similar expenditures for 1923 amounting to 
$1,100,000,000. The actual expenditures for the year are 
now estimated at $1,075,897,940. Up to December 1 they 
had put in service during the year 177,845 new freight cars, 
while 36,789 were still on order, and 2,704 new locomotives, 
while 739 additional were on order. The new freight cars 
included 70,206 box cars, 75,346 coal cars, 20,520 refrig- 
erator cars and 4,857 stock cars. It will be noted that spe- 
cial attention was given to the acquisition of new coal and 
refrigerator cars, as to which complaints of shortage have 
been particularly acute in the last two or three years. While 
a large proportion of the new cars merely offset retirements 
without greatly increasing the total number of cars owned 
and, in fact, the figures include some old cars that were more 
than 50 per cent rebuilt, it is to be remembered that each 
new modern car at least replaced an old car that had been 
out of service awaiting retirement for some time and thus 
constituted a net addition to the railroads’ capacity. 


Equipment Put in Condition 


The intensive efforts to recondition equipment also played 
an important part in enabling the railroads to give a good 
account of themselves. Whereas on January 1 there were 
7.2 per cent of the cars in need of heavy repair and 2.3 per 
cent in need of light repairs, by December 1 the percentage 
for heavy repairs had been reduced to 5.1 and the percentage 
for light repairs to 1.7. On January 1, 21.1 per cent of 
the locomotives were reported as in need of heavy repairs 
and 3 per cent in need of light repairs. By December 1 
these percentages had been reduced to 14.9 and 1.5 re- 
spectively. 

An important measure which contributed to the success 
with which the grain crop was handled was the issuance of 
orders effective on April 15 by the Car Service Division of 
the American Railway Association, under which over 100,- 
000 box cars of western road ownership were delivered 
empty at Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis, and a large number 
were stored on western lines awaiting the grain movement, 
while western lines were not permitted to send eastern lines’ 
hox cars home except as loading was available. 

Another development which assisted in making the year’s 
performance possible was the organization by the Car Serv- 
ice Division of regional shippers’ advisory boards as a me- 
dium of co-operation between carriers and shippers, for the 
purpose, among others, of anticipating car requirements and 
overcoming car service and operating difficulties which 

n be worked out locally. 
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Capital Expenditures 


DDITIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS to locomotive and 
A car equipment stand out prominently in the es- 
timates of the railroads as to their oneeds for capital 
expenditures for facilities to enable them to handle the 
probable growth of traffic during the next 10 years. 

An estimate that at least $7,870,000,000 will be required 
by the railroads during that period for improvements and 
additional facilities to handle the expected increase in traf- 
fic was recently published by the Committee on Govern- 
mental Relations to Railroad Transportation appointed by 
the president of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 





for Next Ten Years 


Analysis of Estimates of Expenditures for Increased 
Facilities to Meet the Expected Traffic Growth 


States. The estimate was based on the results of a question- 
naire sent to the railroads at the request of the committee 
by the Bureau of Railway Economics, which asked each 
road to furnish an estimate of the increase in physical fa- 
cilities that would be required to handle a probable increase 
of 33-1/3 per cent in freight and 25 per cent in passenger 
traffic. 

An analysis of the questionnaires returned, for the purpose 
of ascertaining what they indicate as to the distribution of 
the estimated expenditures, shows that 43.1 per cent of the 
estimated expenditures is for additions and improvements 



















































Lecomotiv °s: Eastern % Southern 
Additions me evntateeureue $164,434,145 9.1 $47,094,796 
Improvements RR ae -+» 180,812,470 9.8 200,000 

Freight Cars: 

Additions .... Te 18.0 102,354,476 
Improvements . ee éveeuneuaes 36,984,585 2.0 250,000 


Passenger Cars: 





Additions .......-. ‘ ee 62,041,966 3.4 20,550,524 
Improvements . ne 35,592,514 1.9 50,000 
Other Rolling Stock: : 
Additions .... : Sestiewenwes 22,360,559 1.2 3,057,365 
Improvements . i cneere 4,286,000 2 10,000 
Track, Ist Main: 
Additions a0 daducmenesn 62,006,421 3.4 40,120,000 
Improvements . penneseeeeneeen< 4,250,000 2 ~=s_— waeeeeee 
Track, 2nd or Othe 
CS EES ee eee 188,793,502 10.2 35,727,500 
ImprovementS ........0eeseeeeeees 500,000 coee = we eee 
Yard, Track or Sidings: 
BR kcawc 6626606066 064040668 $81,439,896 4.2 $14,698,510 
Improvements sedbetaseuee seees 2,481,328 5 i e80e0eees 
Classification Yards: 
Additions ........ seebedvesseedes 47,078,000 2.5 4,042,000 
Improvements .....6--.eeeeeeeeees 1,708,815 \ ery Ty TTT 
New Rail: 
i oncns ended céeuseeese eee eee ne ses 759,110 
Improvements ......6+.eeeeeeeeres 15,121,700 8 12,815,000 
Heavier Rail: 
“Additions eepeenesteeeeeaeuetesus 2,366,500 a 840,570 
Improvements .......seeeeeees oon 25,504,349 1.4 14,412,000 
Ties 
EE, 6. bi ceeseencneedetounes 834,000 cane 210,000 
Improvements .......0eeeeeeeseees 28,991,250 1.6 7,000,000 
Ballast: 
‘A Iditions ...... eeeceees eeee 5,946,659 - 3,010,000 
ly nprovements saGhésedoeeseosne - 8,850,680 4 320,000 
Rail and Tie Fastenings: 
Additions seenenseen santeuseeees 2,435,000 J 1,310,000 
Improvements ..........6++06: nens 17,028,197 3 2,250,000 
Other Track Material: 
Ro. ace ce ctsaseeescescerses $153,000 renee $40,000 
ImprovementS ......0eeeeeeeeeeere 8,360,707 4 3,975,000 
Storehouses, wharves, docks, piers and 
elevators: 
BEERS crc cccococesccececs ‘ean 31,535,430 1.7 57,000 
Improvements ......00-seeeeeeeeee 2,325,283 oa 2,055,000 
Bridges, trestles and culverts: 
Additions .........+++: shoeuveone 18,393,150 a. tater ees 
Improvements ........+seeeeeeeees 28,705,927 1.6 6,772,000 
Water and Fuel Stations: 
Additions emer eesceecseedeneneeet 8,642,415 a 4,292,960 
Improvements ......ceeeeeeeeeces 6,696,493 3 949,000 
Shops and Enginehouses (including ma- 
chinery and tools): 
Additions nigebe ceeekeeseedeneaes 46,487,600 2.6 42,547,000 
Improvements ..... 28,632,255 1.6 6 . 
Station and Office Buildings ‘GQactoding 
station and office equipment): 
BEE, ic 6 0.0 06605686 cree cence 52,669,612 2.9 249,000 
ImprovementS .....+.seeeereeerees 24,152,800 1.3 8,743,000 
Roadway Buildings (including roadway, 
machinery and tools): , 
Additions ntodeeeeabetnbebdesaee $3,314,022 2 $271,450 
Improvements ........seeeeeeeeees 1,057,675 1 3,315,000 
Other additions and improvements: 
“Additions : . sede ue ceaesenees 111,500,146 6.0 3,512,000 
Improvements ........-seeebeeeees 130,270,881 7.0 45,047,000 
OE np detasnabunenanalin $1,834,619,957  $438,937,261 
Unclassified peeeecnebeeeeeuees 860,000,000 j= j= — waesenes 
$2,694,619,957 $438,937,261 


Note—In some cases apparently the cost of track materials is included in the items of improvements and <:ditions to trackage, while in others it is not. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF ESTIMATES OF EXPENDITURES FOR NEXT 10 YEARS 


Total for 

% Western % Roads Reporting % All Roads 
10.7 $228,631,365 10.4 $440,160,306 9.8 $758,897 ,000 
1.6 216,190,555 4.8 216,190,555 4.8 355,500,900 
23.8 492,436,970 22.4 924,695,471 20.6 1,594,302,500 
eee 76,233,243 3.4 113,467,828 2.5 195,634,200 
4.8 71,672,401 3.2 154,264,891 3.4 265,973,900 
11,946,590 5 47,589,104 1.0 82,050,200 

BS 17,246,315 8 42,664,239 9 73,559,000 
1,082,220 5 5,378,220 | 9,272,800 
9.3 103,990,000 4.5 206,116,421 4.5 355,373,100 
eee 1,329,000 6 a 579,000 1 9,446,500 
8.3 157,835,120 7.2 382,356,122 8.5 659,234,700 
oe qi ~*s¢beesrs oese 500,000 owe 862,100 
3.4 $106,851,144 4.8 $202,989,550 4.5 $349,981,900 
see 500,000 eee 2,981,328 wee 5,140,200 
1.0 22,780,210 1.0 73,900,210 1.6 127,414,100 
seee 00,000 evita 2,008,815 idee 3,463,400 
2 5,500,000 2 6,259,110 1 10,791,600 
3.0 28,325,324 1.3 56,262,024 1.2 97,003,500 
a 11,015,400 oe 14,222, ace 3 24,521,500 
3.0 84,489,396 3.8 124,405,745 2.7 214,492,600 
ore 1,044,000 oses 1,044,000 _— 1,800,000 
1.6 44,745,000 2.0 0,736,250 1.8 139,200,400 
a 23,797,754 x 23,797,754 oS 41,030,600 

° 49,712,561 2.2 54,883,241 1.2 94,626,200 

3 2,952,500 1 6,697,500 1 11,547,400 
5 34,979,719 1.6 54,257,916 “yo 93, 548. 100 
sae $1,898,135 aden $2,091,135 oes $3,605,400 
5 15,929,185 a 28,264,892 6 48,725,600 
oes 12,229,900 6 43,822,330 l 75,555,700 
os 15,832,170 7 20,212,453 5 34,849,000 
rr 11,849,772 a 30,242,922 olf 52,142,900 
1.6 84,710,700 3.8 120,188,627 2.6 207,221,900 
3. 19,650,280 9 32,585,655 a $6,182,200 
2 20,308,326 S 27,953,819 6 48,196,200 
9.9 83,594,807 3.8 172,629,407 4. 297,636, 906 
1,3 53,936,916 2.4 88,569,171 2. 152,705,400 
aha 20,587,640 a.) 73,506,252 1.6 126,734,900 
2.0 25,487,800 1.1 58,383,600 1.3 100,661,400 

Total for 

, $8,929,110 .4 $12,514,582 a $21,576,800 

7 5,417,365 2 9,790,040 2 16,879,400 
ia 133,158,710 6. 248,170,856 5.5 427,880,800 
10s 94°391 090 4.6 269,708,971 6. 465,015,500 
$2,208,485,564 $4,482,042,782 $7,727,659,900 

pith hehwine 24N.000.000 ones gadeoons 
$2,208,485 ,564 $5,342,042,782 $7,973,000,000 
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0 equipment, while 28.9 per cent is for additional track- 
age and improvements to track, including yards, and 27.1 
per cent is for structures, (including their equipment) and 
miscellaneous. 

The distribution varies somewhat as might be expected, 
in the different parts of the country. The reports of the 
eastern roads show 45.6 per cent for equipment, while those 
of the southern roads show 40 per cent and those of the 
western roads 42.8 per cent. On the other hand the south- 
ern roads show a higher percentage for track and structures 
than the eastern or western roads. 

On the basis of the reports of the 62 roads the main groups 
of estimated expenditures would be distributed according to 
the following percentages: 


East South West Total 
Bqelpement ..ccccccccscccscocs 45.6 40. 42.8 43.1 
EE patvencscbansnadeeetese’ Bar 32.4 31.2 28.9 
er Peerre rere Try 26.9 28.5 26.8 27.1 


The committee’s estimate of $7,870,000,000 was based on 
reports of 62 roads, operating 166,810 miles, or 64.6 per 
cent of the total, and handling 67.6 per cent of the total 
freight traffic in 1922. The committee expressed the opin- 
ion that, judging from the detailed character of most of the 
replies, they were generally computed with great care and 
that, compared with the mileage and traffic conditions on 
the lines from which no reports were received, the reports 
received were in fact representative of general conditions on 
the railwavs. The 62 roads reported the following expendi- 
tures: 


I ote ced na Dee ekerue see $3,609,754,982 
Improvements . 1,712,377,644 
oe 


Raising these figures to 100 per cent on the basis of freight 
business done, the reports representing 67.6 per cent of the 
total ton miles, the committee estimated the additional capi- 
tal expenditure, based on present prices, that will be re- 
quired by all railways in the United States during the next 
10 years as follows: 


Ss ctutdiaussidvkeaueemnn dee $5,339,874,000 
ROUND kk kc cccwvcsivevdstecsesccon 2,533,103,000 
Grand Total eikthecemaee neee emma $7,872,977,000 


On the basis of the proportion of the total reported by 
the roads in the east, south and west, respectively, this would 
be divided as follows: 


States dae cote vaNenane $3,936,000,000 
EE, vn ca endhseektkes bee eenaebaubed 709,000,000 
Sr re ene 3,228,000,000 
0) arr rere rarer a rr cen $7,873,000,000 


If raised to 100 per cent upon the basis of the mileage 
represented by the reports, 64.6 per cent, the figures for all 
roads would be: 


BE. gins ncsrcouisedenowseesaeaeees $5,587,856,000 
Improvements .....0..ccccccccccccccccces 2,650,739,000 
ee TE ncn idcdnseeshecscevceess $8,238,595,000 


Three large eastern roads, operating 19,944 miles, gave 
nly an estimate of total expenditures, amounting to $860,- 
00,000. While these figures therefore were used in making 
n estimate of total expenditures, they can not be included 
| a classification of the estimated expenditures. Some ad- 
itional reports have since come in, however, and there are 
vailable for analysis the reports of 62 roads, operating 
50,476 miles, or 58 per cent of the total. These include 19 
‘stern roads, operating 31,274 miles, 9 southern roads, op- 
rating 15,938 miles, and 34 western roads operating 103,- 
74 miles. They also include 10 small roads that reported 
hey could handle the increase in business without addi- 
ional facilities. 
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The acompanying table shows the distribution of the 
estimated expenditures by items and as between eastern, 
southern and western roads, with the percentage of each item 
to the total. The total reported by the roads which gave de- 
tail figures is $4,482,042,782, or at the rate of $29,800 a 
mile, and includes $1,834,619,957 for the 19 eastern roads, 
or at the rate of $59,000 a mile, $438,937,261 for the south- 
ern roads, or $26,100 a mile, and $2,208,485,564 or $21,- 
400 a mile for the western roads. The addition of the $860,- 
000,000 of unclassified expenditures, however, makes a total 
of $5,342,042,782, or $30,800 a mile, and changes the total 
for the eastern roads to $2,794,619,957, equivalent to $55,- 
900 a mile. 

The expenditures per mile are heavier in the eastern and 
southern districts as might be expected because of the greater 
density of traffic. The eastern roads report 50 per cent of 
the total expenditures, while their mileage is 25 per cent of 
the total and their freight traffic 45 per cent of the total. 
The southern roads report only 9 per cent of the total while 





NUMBER OF UNITS OF EQUIPMENT, TRACKAGE, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED IN NEXT TEN YEARS 


Eastern Southern Western Total All Roads 


Additional locomotives... 2,742 893 3,887 7,522 13,200 
Additional freight cars. 152,880 42,844 217,666 412,990 725,000 
Additional pass. cars... 3,131 830 3,045 7,006 12,300 
Add. 1st main track, 

OUDES..4.de ec encstes <a 574 677 2,136 3,387 5,950 
Add. 2nd or other main 

track, miles......0.-. 1,890 787 3,817 6,494 11,400 
Add. yard track and sid- 

eee 1,715 332 5,968 8,015 14,050 
Total all track, miles... 4,179 1,796 11,921 17,896 31,400 
Class yards, number... . 34 s 66 108 172 
New rail, tons......... «+++ 16,100 150,000 166,100 291,300 
Heavier rail, tons...... 87,990 24,600 255,000 357,590 627,300 
Sey Sake canes 12,001,840 920,000 48,242,000 61,163,840 107,304,900 





their mileage is 19 per cent and their freight traffic 20 per cent 
of the total. However, the proportion of the southern roads 
that furnished the figures is less than in the case of the east- 
ern or western roads. The western roads report 41 per cent of 
the total expenditures, while their mileage is 56 per cent of the 
total and their traffic 35 per cent of the total. 

On the basis of mileage the committee showed that if all 
made expenditures in proportion they would add to their 
facilities during the next 10 years 5,950 miles of first main 
track, 11,400 miles of other main track, 21,000 miles of yard 
and side track, 13,200 locomotives, 725,000 freight cars and 
12,300 passenger cars. As the committee has used the mile- 
age basis in making these figures, the same basis has been 
used in the accompanying table which shows the number of 
units of each item reported, the totals, and the number which 
would be required by all roads on the same basis. The larger 
table shows the cost of the items for which the proposed ex- 
penditures would be made by the roads that classified their 
estimates, their distribution as between Eastern, Southern and 
Western groups, the percentage of the total expenditures for 
each item, and the total for all roads for each item if all made 
expenditures in like proportion. 

Only a few of the roads gave any details of the estimated 
expenditures included under the head of “Other Additions 
and Improvements.” Seven roads estimated $35,950,000 
under the head of additions for grade improvements and re- 
vision, and $10,947,000 under the head of improvements. 
Seventeen roads listed a total of $31,058,000 for additions 
and $1,975,000 for improvements, under the head of signals 
and interlocking. Eight roads listed $41,140,000 for addi- 
tions and $17,400,000 for improvements under the head of 
track elevation, grade crossings and separation of grades. One 
road listed $9,500.°00 fcr bridges. Two gave a total of $25,- 
300,000 for electrification and three listed a total of $5,- 
450,000 under the head of train control. 














Prices Maintain Unitorin Levels During 1923 


Sustained Demand and Freedom from Labor Disturbances 


by this prospect was alloyed with no little concern on 
the part of producers and consumers alike. It was asked 
whether material prices would continue on the satisfactory 


basis then prevailing, under 
which they not only insured 
favorable returns to the pro- 
ducer but also attracted busi- 
ness, or whether there would be 
a stampede as in 1920 when 
the scramble for deliveries ter- 
minated in the collapse of the 
unstable price structure which 
had been built up in conse- 
quence. 

This had a wholesome ef- 
fect. Buyers were more cau- 
tious. The sellers, also, under 
the leadership of the trade as- 
sociations, urged caution and 
stabilization. Secretary Hoov- 
er’s suggestion for the curtail- 
ment of public work had some 
effect, but even more potent 
was the influence of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks in discour- 
aging credits on projects com- 
mitted to highly inflated prices. 


The maintenance of a high rate of production also had a 
favorable result, especially in the steel and cement industries, 
which established new records for output. A singular free- 
dom from labor troubles was a helpful circumstance. 

The net result of all these influences was a gradual taper- 
ing off of the upward trend of prices in the late spring, fol- 





Served to Stabilize the Material Market 


By W.S. Lacher and E. L. Woodward 


INETEEN TWENTY-THREE opened with all signs point- lowed by a period of practically level prices to the end of the 
ing to a prosperous year, yet the assurance engendered year. As seen in the diagrams which accompany this review, 





N THE FACE of an upward trend of prices 
which had been in progress fully 10 months 
before the beginning of the new year it was 

clear that the top would be reached some time 
during 1923. 


Could prices be maintained at the high level or 
must there be a peak followed by a recession, 
was the foremost question. 


The outcome was most favorable for continued 
prosperity. After moderate increases, prices 
reached a crest late in the spring and most of 
them have been riding it successfully ever since, 
although the year closed with some tendency 
toward weakness. 





materials. 
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the prices which prevailed generally throughout the last nine 
months of 1923 were definitely higher than those of 1921 or 
1922, but not so high as those for the first part of 1920. The 


one exception to this tendency 
is to be found in the coal mar- 
ket, which experienced marked 
reductions in prices. 


Iron and Steel 


In no market was there more 
concern early in the year over 
the prospect of a runway mar- 
ket followed by a buyer’s strike 
than in that of iron and s‘eel, 
but efforts toward price stab- 
lization had their influence 
and the upward trend flattened 
out in May and was followed 
by a record of unchanging 
prices that has had little pre- 
cedent outside of the period of 
price fixing under the domina- 
tion of the War Industries 
Board. For periods ranging 
from five to eight months the 
published quotations on fin- 
ished materials were sustained 


without variation in spite of fluctuations in demand for these 


This situation is of particular interest because it is in con- 
trast with that which prevailed with respect to pig iron and 
scrap, the prices of which have not only been subjected to 
considerable variation but also experienced marked reduc- 
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tions from the levels prevailing late in 1922 and during the 
first three months of 1923. 

The price of rail did not deviate from the base of $43 per 
gross ton established late in September, 1922. During the 
summer there were certain manifestations of a desire on the 
part of the mills to raise this price. One mill announced a 
premium of $2 per ton for all rails weighing 110 lb. or more 
per yard, and it was rumored that other mills would follow 
this lead, but this project proved to be abortive since this dif- 
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The Tie Market Runs Away 


The history of the tie market is a story of recurring feasts 
and famines and the record of the past year was no excep- 
tion to this rule, as a heavy demand for ties made it a seller’s 
market until late in the year. This condition came about 
as a consequence of a gradual recovery extending throughout 
1921 and 1922, from the slump in the market that followed 
the glut late in 1920. Owing to the fact that the railroads 
at that time practically discontinued the purchase of ties, the 








DOUGLAS FIR MILL PRICES 


(ACTUAL RAILWAY PURCHASES) 





1922 1923 

" 

Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. March April May June July August Sept. Oct. Nov. 

Stringers, 8 by 16, 32 ft., No. 1 common..........$22.00 $22.00 $24.00 $26.00 $27.00 $28.00 $29.00 $28.00 $28.00 $28.00 $28.00 $28.00 $28.00 
Timbers, 12 by 12, 32 ft. and under, No. 1 common 20.00 20.00 22.00 24.00 25.00 26.00 26.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Dimensions, 2 by 6 and 8, No. 1, common......... 19.00 19.00 21.00 22.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 19.00 17.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Dimensions, 2 by 12, No. 1, common..........++- 20.00 sane 22.00 23.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 20.00 19.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Boards, 1 by 6, No. 1, commomn.......-+.-eeeeeees 20.50 osee 22.00 23.00 23.00 23.50 23.50 20.00 19.00 19.50 19.00 19.00 20.00 
Car framing, select common..........eeceeseeeeee 26.00 27.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
eS 2 eer TT 31.00 33.00 34.00 34.00 38.00 38.00 38.00 38.00 38.00 38.00 38.00 38.00 
Car sills, No. 2, clear and better...........0e2-06 58.00 58.00 60.00 60.00 60.00 60.00 60.00 60.00 60.00 60.00 60.00 60.00 50.00 
Car lining, select cemmon, D. & M.......-..+05- 27.00 27.00 28.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 
Car decking. finished, select common, D. & M..... 27.00 27.00 28.00 28.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 
Switch ti€S, COMMON... ccccccccccccccccscccccccces 18.00 18.00 20.00 23.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
Crossing plank, COMMON.........eeseeeeeeeeeeeee 20.00 20.00 22.00 24.00 24.00 26.00 26.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 








ferential was recalled a month later. Late in the summer 
some rumors were current of a prospective increase in the base 
price to $47, but these were definitely allayed by the an- 
nouncement in August that the $43 base would apply to 
orders for 1924 delivery. 

Taking into consideration all of the factors to be observed 
in the iron and steel market it may be said that the present 
tendency is moderately downward, a phenomenon that is prob- 


production was curtailed for such a long time that when the 
roads did come into the market in full force early in the past 
year the tie producers were not in a position to meet the 
demand. 

The result was one of the worst scrambles for ties in many 
years. This had its most unfortunate effect in breaking down 
the enforcement of specification requirements. A marked 
tendency to accept ties as of grades to which they did not 








SOUTHERN PINE MILL PRICES 


(ACTUAL RAILWAY PURCHASES) 


1923 Nov Dec. Jan. Feb. March April May June July August Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Stringers, 7 by 16, 28.........++eeeeeeees $55.00 $55.00 $70,00 $70.00 $70.00 $70.00 $70.00 $70.00 $72.00 $72.00 $76.00 $76.00 $76.00 $76.00 
Bridge material, 12 by 12, 22........+++: 45.00 45.00 44.00 44.00 44.00 44.00 44.00 44.00 46.00 46.00 50.00 50.00 50.00 50.00 
Car sills, 36 ft. to 40 ft........-++.ees. 42.00 46.00 42.00 42.00 42.00 4200 42.00 42.00 44.00 44.00 48.00 48.00 48.00 48.00 
Car lining ...2.eeseeeecececceceeeeceeee 35.50 35.50 36.00 36.00 36.00 38.00 36.00 36.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Car siding, 9 ft.....s.--ceseccoeesceeees 62.00 62.00 58.00 58.00 58.00 60.00 58.0 58.00 62.0) 62.00 65.00 65.00 65.00 65.00 
Car deeking, 2 in. 10 ft............--.-. 4.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.90 34.00 36.00 36.00 38.00 38.00 38.00 38.00 38.00 38.00 
Crossing plank, white cak, 3 by 10, 16 ft.. 27.00 38.00 38.00 38.00 38.00 38.00 38.00 38.00 40.00 40.00 44.00 44.00 44.00 44.00 
1 by 8 14 fitt.....cccccccccccccerccccecs 43.00 43.00 39.00 39.00 39.00 39.00 39.00 39.00 41.00 41.00 43.00 43.00 43.00 43.00 
2 by 4, 10 ft... ccc ccc ceecceceeeeeeeeees 31.00 31.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 
2 by 10, 16 B...ccrccccccccccccvcccecess 33.00 33.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 38.00 38.00 38.00 38.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 








ably of a temporary nature, as the result of a seasonal cur- 
tailment of orders. ‘There is no reason to anticipate any 
marked reduction from the present level of prices. 


Lumber 


With 1923 a year of record building construction the 
lumber producers were most favorably situated. They, too, 


conform made it doubly hard for those who endeavored either 
to sell or buy ties strictly in accord with the specifications. 
Because of this condition the price structure was very largely 
confused. What one road or another paid for its ties de- 
pended very largely on the understanding between buyer and 
seller as to the degree of conformity to specifications require- 
ments that would be demanded. 








DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 





Typicat Rance oF Lumber Prices 
1923 
1919 1920 1922 ,— A. —_——, 
Average Average Average Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
Western White Pine, No. 1, common, 6 to 8...... $38.20 $53.64 $53.54 $53.71 $53.30 $52.74 $54.17 $47.42 $47.00 $46.25 $45.67 $42.90 $44.08 
Hard Maple, No. 1, common.......cccccscsccseces 47.17 84.34 48.73 65.00 59.25 62.33 63.43 63.20 61.56 72.50 64.00 58.67 60.77 
Southern Red Cypress timbers, 1 by 4 to 12, No. 1, 

GI, vo 66K 68 66 646 06460006009056000000860 43.63 63.62 40.34 eeens 42.20 45.66 43.00 46.00 44.00 44.40 44.81 44.25 44.30 
Douglas Fir, No. 1, common, 1 by 8, 1 by 10...... 23.50 26.97 16.14 20.60 21.31 err 22.67 eRe 21.20 20.00 20.40 20.64 21.11 
Douglas Fir, No. 1, common, rough 12 by 12, - 

; PRE Th. accctcevccescnseneptvecsesesscscese 24.43 29.57 20.20 22.50 24.91 re nla 28.00 25.33 24.75 24.25 24.42 26.17 
Southern Pine No. 1, common, 1 by 10............ 39.05 54.62 35.98 42.35 43.73 46.89 46.22 45.22 43.96 43.00 41.83 39.97 40.62 
Southern Pine No. 1, common, 12 by 12.........+. 36.03 47.14 30.39 38.19 38.66 41.49 41.30 39.87 41.00 40.00 38.16 37.93 39.32 











were fearful of the consequences of a runaway market and 
thanks to their efforts and other influences, the market ex- 
hibited unusual stability throughout the year. One factor 
vas a shortage of building labor which served to curtail the 
consumption of lumber to a moderate degree and produced a 
dammed-up demand which later filled out the hollow spots 
it the tag end of the year. Prices were generally higher than 
at any time in either 1921 or 1922, but save in the case of a 
few items they were not as high as in the first half of 1920. 


Of course, in any field in which the volume of production 
depends upon the number of men who can be persuaded to 
engage in it, any period of strong demand and high prices 
eventually develops an acceleration in production to the point 
that will meet the demand. This was the case with tie cut- 
ting during the past year. Production has caught up with the 
demand and the prices are falling. Already, published quo- 
tations to along right-of-way producers have been reduced 10 
cents or more while quotations for off-line ties have been cut 
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Road 


Alabama Great Southern............. 


Baltimore & Ohio 


500 
500 
500 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
500 
500 
1,000 
200 
300 
100 
Pittsburgh........ 50 
25 
1,000 
500 
100 
200 
300 


ene Ge Gs cn ccenewdossacecoous 


Boston & Maine 


Buffalo, Rochester & 
Cremeans & PRERcsccccocccececesess 
Central of Georgia 


censenencennnenes 2,000 
800 
80L 
200 
40 
WMO: co cccessece 1,000 
1,000 

500 

500 

eee 2,000 
500 


Chesapeake & Ohio 


Chicago & North 


Chicago & Ne rth 


= 
- 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 


5,000 


500 


500 


Chicago, Island & Pacific........ 


Rock 


Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific 1,865 


Denver & Rio Grande Western........ 700 
100 

East Jersey R. R. & Terminal........ 26 
25 

3 

36 

Elgin, Joliet & Easterm...ccccccccees 204 
200 

DE ‘adudueeedeo60600db00eneseseaseks 1,000 
1.000 

Flori eet GO. « onctssccedsascsen< a 
200 

200 

GRE TUE. occ cccesiccecevaccaseses 1,000 
Soo 

750 

750 

125 

Lilime CN cbc ns brsevescesoeesns 125 
500 

750 

500 

2,250 

Kansas City Southern. ...ccccccccccece 500 
Louisville & Nashville. .......ceceseess 500 
500 

2.000 

2,300 

RD GEE oc nccncocseceoseccesuces 50 
350 

100 

Minn., St. Paul & S. S. Marie........ 506 
500 

250 

Beene Ge Gees occcecestesesoonecceess 200 
101 

400 

Beer Wee Gate cc coccccnccesectese 1,500 
500 

Beem CUMNTEE « ccccceccvececcoeces 2,000 
2,000 

New York, Chicago & St. Louwis....... 1,000 
500 

BONG B Wes cecccceccucecscece 1,000 
1,000 

500 

500 

Philadelphia & Reading........0.-s.e0% 500 
500 

500 

500 

St. Louis Southwestern. .........se00. 200 
200 

500 


RAILWAY AGE 


FREIGHT CAR PRICES IN 


Type Capacity 
Hopper 50-ton 
Box 40-ton 
Coke /0-ton 
Hopper 55-ton 
Hopper 55-ton 
Hopper 55-ton 
Hopper 55-ton 
Hopper 55-ton 
Gondola 70-ton 
Box 40-ton 
Box 40-ton 
Hopper 55-ton 
Box 40-ton 
Gondola 70-ton 
Refrig 35-ton 
Fla 55-ton 
Hart Convertible 50-ton 
saboose lke eee 
Air Dump _..... 
Hopper 55-ton 
Vent. Box 40-ton 
Stock 40-ton 
Gondola 50-ton 
Hopper 50-ton 
Hopper 70-ton 
Ore 50-ton 
Gondola 50-ton 
Flat 50-ton 
Tank 10,000 g. 
30x 40-ton 
sox 40-ton 
S. D. Stock 40-ton 
D. D. Stock 40-ton 
Box 40-ton 
Auto 40-ton 
Gondola 5C-ton 
Box 40-ton 
Auto 40-ton 
Coal 50-ton 
Refrig. 30-ton 
Flat 50-ton 
Hopper 50-ton 
Gondola 70-ton 
N. G. Stock TT 
Tank 10,000 g. 
Tank 10,000 g. 
Tank 
(with steam coils) 8,000 g. 
Tank 10,000 g. 
Tank 10,000 g. 
Gondola 70-ton 
Gondola 70-ton 
Gondola 70-ton 
Hopper 70-ton 
Hopper 70-ton 
Auto 40-ton 
Box 40-ton 
Gondola 70-ton 
Caboose Ee. a. a es e 
Flat 40-ton 
Vent. Box 40-ton 
30x 40-ton 
\uto 40-ton 
Ore 75-ton 
Ore 75-ton 
Tank 12,500 ¢ 
CaDdoose i .eecse 
Hart Convertible 50-ton 
Gondola 50-ton 
Gondola 50-ton 
Gondola 50-ton 
Box 40-ton 
Box 40-ton 
Box 10-ton 
Hopper 55-ton 
Hopper ton 
Gondola ton 
tox ‘ n 
Stock +0-ton 
Box $0-ton 
Box 40-ton 
Gondola 50-ton 
H. B. Coal 50-ton 
Stock 40-ton 
Box 40-ton 
Hopper 70-ton 
Hopper 70-ton 
Aut 50-ton 
Refrig. 35-ton 
Hopper 55-ton 
Gondola 55-ton 
Box 50-ton 
Hopper 70-ton 
Hopper 70-ton 
Hopper 70-ton 
Hopper 70-ton 
Hopper 70-ton 
Hopper 70-ton 
Hopper 70-ton 
Hart Convertible 50-ton 
Auto 40-ton 
Box 49-ton 


Construction 
St. Fr. 
St. Fr. 

Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


St. Und 
St. Und 
Steel 
St. Und. 
Steel 
St. Und, 
St. Und. 
St. Und. 


St. 

St. Unf. 

St. Unf. 
Comp. 


Steel 


Steel 
Steel 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
St. Unf 
St. Unf. 
St. Unf. 
Steel 
Stee l 
St. Fr 
St. Fr 
Steel 
St. Unf. 
St. Unf. 
St. Unf. 
St. Fr. 
St. Fr. 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
St. Unf. 
St. Unf. 


Comp. 
Comp. 


Comp. 
St. Fr. 


St. Und. 
St. Und. 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
St. Und 
St. Und 
St. Fr 
St. Fr. 
St. Fr 
St. Unf. 
St. Unf. 
ae Be 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
St. Unf. 
St. Fr. 
St. Fr. 
St. Unf. 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
St. Unf. 
St. Unf. 
St. Unf. 


1,750 Pullman ae 
750 General Am 2,320 
500 Bettendorf 6,00) 


1923 

Unit 

Builder Price 
OE cicecnnnns $1,816 
(See Sa. Ry.)..cece- 1,980 
b06646 eC eNEKEEEOReaee 2,310 
Am. ©. & Becececcces 1,784 
Pressed Steel ........ 1,774 

{ Std. Steel, 1,769 

| Youngstown 1,642 
and Ralston 1,650 
CUE sescsvcequces 2,300 

{ Illinois Car — 2,069 
Std. Steel 2,067 
Pressed Steel ........ 1,684 
ioe, GR Pecessseecs 2,002 
OSS ee eae 2,450 
an, Beets. Be GOccces 3,575 
reer 2,085 
Bee, Be SB Hi cocwsases 3,210 
es BONE cenecccsees 3,000 
eee 4,250 
Ce ssaceeadaneen 1,965 
Chickasaw Ship....... 2,378 
Chickasaw Ship....... 2,022 
Chickasaw Ship....... 1,996 

aye kasaw Ship....... 1,923 
1,000 Am. C. & F. 

11,000 Std. Steel } 2,500 
PD. «cvectadeaoes 1,674 
Generel AM. cccoccese EEF 
OS eee 1,581 
Am. G. @ Bicccecices Bae 

} 2,316 
Western Steel, Gen’l | 2,318 
Am. and Am. 2,055 
& F. 2,107 
eer 2,073 
General Am.......... 2,215 

{ 1,000 West. S. C. & F. | 

, 1,000 Pullman » 1,787 

| 3,000 Bettendorf j 
Western Steel ....... 2,200 
Bettendorf 2,840 
eee, Ge We Pan ediie cas 2,445 
Gen. American ....... 3,558 

at A 2 Aa 1,846 

500 Std. Steei _ 

11,365 Am. C. & F. f 1,816 
Western Steel ........ 1,984 
Company shops ....... 1,600 
Am. C. & F 1,845 
Mm. Gee GE Pencwsncice 1,965 
Be Se Paéasadeecs 2,310 
mee, Ge OF Medéeadence 1,965 
Be, Sy @ Penvctsveaex 2,055 
BOO SUM coccesccs 2,683 
200 Std. Steel........ 2 684 
Pressed Steel ......... 2,692 
Presse@ Beeel ..ccscce 2,848 
Mt. Vernon 2,846 


Baltimore C. & F..... 2,342 


Pressed Steel ........ 2,261 
a Se - wacuceuades 2,708 
Pe: WH scecanseus 4,286 
Am. C. & B...ccccces 1,785 
WE: 6 oc cena daw 2,995 
ree 2,423 
PS OD Ae 2,554 
Ph es, 2,177 
750 Pressed Steel 2,144 
Ce sis cveesesac 2,347 
re ee eee 3,245 
Rodger Ballast ....... 2,681 


500 Keith 


— 


BR ek ee 2,500 
Mt. Vermom ...<s- 1,933 
Chickasaw <.ccccos 1;954 

ie. Ts Oe eakeddadaws 1,831 

Pressed Steel ..ccccce 1,954 

CE «<adencwden 2,250 

Keith ¢ ff eee 2,250 

Keith C. & M 1,950 

Oe SU deccccuos 2,031 

0 Am. C. & F 2,057 

PE ieestheusueue 1,968 

Am. (  Mesweseeueed 1,771 

\ a ae Meehecce nae 1,886 

. Ch i Muvncenannes 1,926 

kg =e 2,510 

‘ Pressed Steel ........ 2,507 
1,500 Am. C. & F. . 

? 500 Std. Steel } 2,769 
tC nccesekenens 3,100 
Pressed Steel ........ 2,010 
ee BOE anshenesace 2,250 
RN. decade caas ,130 

f 500 Am. C. & F. )} 1,882 

4 500 Std. Steel ~ i 1,869 

| 1,000 Pressed Steel 1,897 

fAm. C. & F,, 2,072 

| Cambria, 2,135 

)} Pressed Steel and 2,068 

| Std. Steel 2,076 
Rodger Ballast ....... 2,523 
Mt. Vernon ..... . 2,341 
Mm G B Baveescadee 2,216 


Total Ap- 
proximate 
Cost 
$1,816,000 
1,584,000 
2,309,730 
1,784,310 
2,661,660 

884,590 
821,040 
825,170 
2,300,070 
2,068,870 
2,066,560 
841,765 
1,001,240 
2,450,000 
715,000 
625,500 
321,000 
150,000 
106,250 
1,965,000 
1,189,000 
202,200 
399,200 
576,900 


5,150,000 
1,338,960 


2,316,340 
2,317,740 
1,027,280 
1,053,280 
4,145,160 
1,107,370 
8,784,130 


1,099,800 
1,419,765 
889°547 


461,525 


51,375 
536,610 
536,710 
269,177 
284,830 
569,232 

2,341,990 
2,260,790 
5,415,420 

42,860 
357,000 
599,000 

2,422,950 
1,277,200 
1,632,562 
1,608,247 

293,437 
405,58 ) 
1,340,500 


»740,375 





»2 0 
188,600 
770,400 


3,765,135 


,253,690 


1 
5,538,085 
6,200,000 
2,010,000 
1,125,000 
2,130,220 
1,881,630 
934,385 
948,605 
1,036,224 
1,067,683 
1,033,908 
1,037,790 
504,560 
1,170,455 
1,108,185 
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Order 
Reported 
in 
Railway 
Age 
Mar. 10, 1923 
Mar. 10, 1923 
Jan. 6, 1923 
Jan. 6, 1923 
Jan. 6, 1923 
Jan. 6, 1923 
Jan. 6, 1923 
Jan. 6, 1923 
Jan. 6, 1923 
Jan. 6, 1923 
Nov. 10, 1923 
Nov. 10, 1923 
Dec. 8, 1923 
Apr. 21, 1923 
Apr. 21, 1923 
Apr. 21, 1923 
Feb. 10, 1923 
Feb. 10, 1923 
Mar. 24, 1923 
. 27, 1923 


Jan 27 1923 
Jan. 27, 1923 
Mar. 24, 1923 


Mar. 17, 1923 
Jan. 13, 1923 
Jan. 13, 1923 
Jan. 13, 1923 
Jan. 13, 1923 
Dec. 2, 1922 
Dec. 2, 1922 
Dec. 2 & 9, 1922 
Nov. 18, 1922 
Jan. 29, 1923 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Dec. 30, 
Dec. 30, 1922 
Feb. 24 

‘eb. 3, 1923 


*¢ 
Feb. 3, 1 


Feb. 1 
Feb. 3, 1! 
Fel 3.1 


NI bo bo bo 
W bo bo do 


www NN doh 


Sm mt et et 
a ao ted et ed 


+ 
" NNW, 


AZ 
;< 
OF PP ROR 
Gud tas Oud bad Oud ond ond Ont 
: 2:00 
NO NO fo WWD DO Dd PO 


_~ 
_ 


Mar. 10, 1923 
Mar. 10, 1923 


Mar. 10, 1923 


Apr. 14, 1923 
Feb. 17, 1923 
Feb. 17, 1923 
Tuly 22, 1922 
‘July 8, 1922 
July 8, 1922 
Tuly 8, 1922 


Feb. 18, 1922 
Feb. 18, 1922 
Feb. 18, 1922 
Feb. 18, 1922 
Dec. 9, 1922 
Dec. 9, 1922 
Dec. 9, 1922 


— 
o 
s 
ayrrs 
Ree 


Equip- 
ment 
Trust Ap- 
plication 
Decided 
Apr. 2 
Apr. 2 
Feb. 2 
Feb. 2 
Feb. 2 
Feb. 2 
Feb. 2 
Feb. 2 
Feb. 2 
Feb. 2 
Feb. 2 
Dec. 13 
Dec. 13 
3 
5 
5 
6 
6 


May 
May 


May 28 


May 17 
May 17 
May 17 
May 17 
May 17 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Jan. 2 


Jan. 2 


— 


Jan. 25 
Jan. 25 
Jan. 2 
July 24 
July 24 
July 24 
July 2 
July 24 
May 28 
May 28 
May 238 
July 11 
July 11 
July 11 
Oct. 8 
Oct. 8 
Oct. 8 
Oct. 8 
May 16 
May 16 
May 16 


May 16 
May 16 
May 16 


Oct. 10 


Feb. 9 
Feb. 9 
Feb. 9 
Sept. 
May 
May 
May 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
June 
June 


~ 


www 


Ww Wd bd lp eS DD DD bo 


— 


— 
w 


June 


Tune 13 
July 14 
July 14 
Mar. 31 
Mar. 31 
Mar. 31 
Mar. 31 
July 17 
July 17 
July 17 
July 17 
May 11 
May 11 
May 11 


a Pooh 





Bibs wd. Mab oe. 















































































January 5, 1924 RAILWAY AGE 27 
] 1 ys CES IN 1923—Co ti ed : 
p- FREIGHT CAR PRI ontinu aioe Equip 
Reported ment 
Np Total Ap- in Trust Ap- 
led Unit proximate Railway plication 
ed Road No. Type Capacity Construction Builder Price Cost Age Decided 
: Seaboard Air Lime..........++.. sebaee 1,000 Vent. Box 40-ton St. Fr. auaneed 7s bannnege 2,450 2,450,000 Mar. 24,1923 May, 29 
2 1,000 Gondola 50-ton St. Fr. { 200 Sean” News \ 2,015 2,015,000 Mar. 24,1923 May 29 
: 25 Caboose... « ss St. Unf. Magor aaseesian 3,375 84,375 May 19,1923 May 29 
{t. Vernon, 
CNR canvcncndeiccdscnedeneseosse 2,270 Box 40-ton St. Fr. {St -»: and } 1,980 4,494,602 Mar. 19,1923 Apr. 2 
e enera m. 
: 2 Stock 40-ton St. Unf. Riley ©. & Bicccccces 1,777 355,400 Mar. 19,1923 Apr. 2 
2 2,000 B 50 St. Unf G 1A 1,843 3,686,200 Apr. 29,1922 Dec. 8 
1 Rey eee Z -ton n reneral Am. a7. a J Apr. 29, 1922 , 
2 Southern Pacific .... a4 Gooch 40-ton St. Unf. PURE sccccevecsses 1,998 99,000 Dec. 30,1922 Dec. & 
: 3,700 Box 50-ton St. Unf. “a  eaeresees 2,300 8,508,375 Dec. 30,1922 Dec. 8 
; 350 Flat 50-ton St. Unf. ae ee cecccoeccoce 1,663 581,900 — rot _— Dec. 8 
575 neral Am. an : 
13 1,150 Gondola —50-ton St. Unf. {35 a i 2,252 2,589,250 {ee 3, 1953} De. 6 
15 500 Logging 40-ton St. Unf. Company shops ....... 1,210 605,000 — 3,1923 Dec. 8 
7 557 Werk aases St. Unf. | Mt. Vernon and Co. 30, 1922, 
. EGS ccccsccsccoese 2,800 1,559,775 ae Apr. 7,} Dec. 8 
1923 
< 90 Caboose... St. Unf. | Company shops ...... 3,094 _ 278,475 Dec. 30,1922 Dec. 8 
23 VIE en ccccccsdessescoescoeseoees 1,000 Gondola 120-ton Steel Pressed ee 5,000 5,000,000 Apr. 21,1923 June 4 
= 500 Hopper —70-ton Steel i GN. Sack cseseoscs 2'955 1,477,500 Apr. 21,1923 June 4 
19 
19 
20 from 5 to 25 cents. The railroads have also accumulated Car and Locomotive Prices 
4 good sized stocks and some now have their supplies of treat- In general, car and locomotive prices follow closely in 
20 ment ties for 1925 well in hand. Taken all together, the tie trend the prices of basic commodities used in their construc- 
i7 situation is now much easier than it was in the summer. If tion and what is said about one can be said with equal truth 
17 
17 ; 
28 + + + + + + + ] + + | 
| | } Be = ae 
28 Oovolas fir car sidin | _ 
J g | |  alardbadaneh 4 
/ - | j | 
Y : : BERS ieeaneeeeeee 
1 4 I einiiinnatiacatah a | — 
7 + + 4 } + f , + = 
2 S BS 2 wi 4 | | 
: see te Thor oh pine Dm | 
2 te | car “ining 
5 Pe =e 
5 Ss 40 - 
rs NI 
z x — 
- “| £0 
5 « oA 
. 3 | 
. NW! 
4 a PP | 
4 
4 = | | | | « 
5 Bae) 920; | | | { | | el | 922 ae ee | | | | 
3 Jd FM J 5 OND FU AM 4 AM 7S ONDIFMAMITASOWNO 
Price Range of Typical Lumber Items Semen the Last Three and Ons Half Years 
1 
8 the railroads take advantage of this condition on a conserva- about the other. Both commodity and equipment prices de- 
: tive, orderly basis, all well and good. If, on the other hand, creased from the 1920.peak until the early part of 1922 when 
6 they decide to stay out with the hope that the market will a total reduction of 45 to 50 per cent in the price of cars and 
*) ° ° . — 
6 be depressed further and then all jump in at once, the locomotives had been made. The pendulum then swung the 
, scramble of 1923 will be repeated. other way and, under the stimulus of rising steel prices and a 
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greater volume of orders, equipment prices increased. This 
increase continued through the remainder of 1922 and the 
first few months of 1923. For the balance of 1923 the prices 
remained fairly uniform at a level from 10 to 15 per cent 
higher than the average prices in 1922. 

It is interesting to note that this higher level of prices dur- 
ing 1923 was maintained in spite of a substantial decrease in 
the amount of equipment ordered which would presumably 


Road 
Alabama Great Southern. 


Baltimore & 
Buffalo, Roch. 


' 


Central of Georgia. 


Central of 


Chicago & North Western... 


Chicago, 


Long Island 


Louisville & Nashville 


Maine Central 
Minn., St. 


Missouri 


Mobile & Ohio. 


New York Central 


For Boston & Albany 


Michigan Central 


Cleve., Cinn., Chic. & St. 


Pennsylvania ........sceeeeeess 


Philadelphia & Reading 


Seaboard Air Line 


Southern 


Southern Pacific 


Union Pacific 


New Jersey 


Rock Island & Pacific. . 
Cin., New Orleans & Tex. 
Florida East Coast. 


Paul & S. S. Marie.. 
Pacific 
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cause the manufacturers to bid against each other and thus 
depress prices. The fact of the matter is, however, that in- 
creased labor costs in conjunction with a somewhat higher 
level of material costs were responsible for the higher prices 
of cars and locomotives in 1923 as compared to 1922. There 
are no present indications of any considerable deviation from 
prices which held during the past year. 


The 1923 equipment price levels are plainly shown in the 








Class 


Dining 
Dining 
Coaches 
Bagg. & Exp. 
Bagg. & Mail 
Coaches 
Compt. Coach 
Express 
Coaches 
Coaches 
Pass. & Bagg. 
Baggage 
Bagg. & Mail 
Milk Exp. 
Coaches 
Baggage 
Milk Exp. 
Suburban 
Dining 
Baggage 
Dining 
Mail 
Motor Coach 
Trailer 
Coach 
Coach 
Bz Ags. & Mail 


Baggage 
Bagg. & Mail 
Bagg. & Mail 
Coaches 
Compt. Coach 
Coaches 
Compt. Coach 
Dining 
Bagg. & Mail 
Bagg. & Mail 
Baggage 
Dining 
Café Club 
3 Compt. Coach 
2 Compt. Coach 
Coaches 
Baggage 
Chair 
Chair 
Suburban 
Pass. & Bagg. 
Coaches 
Bagg.-Exp. 
Bagg. & Mail 
Coaches 
Coaches 
Pass. & Bagg. 
Pass. & Bagg. 
Motor Coach 
Baggage 
Motor Coach 
Milk 
— 
Bagga 
Pass. <i Sees. 
Coaches 


Baggage 
Baggage 
Dining 
Coaches 
Baggage 
Pass. & Bagg. 
Coaches 
Dining 


Coaches 


Pass. & Bagg. 
Bagg. & Mail 
Coaches 
Coaches 

7 “vy 
ass. agg. 
Sub. P. ef. 

Bagga 
Bags & M ail 
Dining 
Motor Coaches 
s ches 
aggage 
Dining 
Bagg. & Mail 
& Bagg. 
Observation 

Bi & Mail 

ab 


PASSENGER CAR PRICES IN 1923 


Con- 
struc- 
tion 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


St. Unf. 


Steel 
Steel 

Steel 

Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


Steel 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


Length 
79 ft. 


70 ft. 
61 ft. 
70 ft. 
70 ft. 


72% ft. 


70 ft. 
70 ft. 


Weight 
155,000 
138,400 
125,700 
126,850 
137,500 
140,000 
131,500 
115,000 
115,006 
115,200 
136,200 
149,800 
114,100 
117,400 


132,200 
138,600 
136,600 
144,500 


165, 600 
122,000 


145,500 
124,500 
158,000 
126,000 


Builder 
Puliman .... 


“eee 


Pullman .....cecce 


Am. C. & F. 
Am C. 
Am. ol & F. 
Pullman 


& 
55 Std. Stee 
Am. C. & F 


> 
on 
> 
3 

?) 


Ae. © & Bi. 
Am. C. & F.. 


Pullman .... 
Am. C. & 

Am. C. & F 
Pullman .... 
Std. Steel .. 
Pullman .... 
Pullman .... 
Pullman .... 
Pullman .... 


a 





Am. C. & F..... 


Am. C. & F 
Am. C. 
Am. C. & F 
Am. C. & F 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Am. C. 

Ant. C. & F 


Am. C. & F.... 


Am. C. & F 
Am. C. & F 
Osg. Brad... 
Am. C. & F 
Am. C. & F 
Pullman .... 
Pullman .... 
Pullman .... 
Pullman .... 


Std. Steel .. 
Pressed Steel 


seeee 


Pressed Steel |... 


Std. Steel .. 


eee ee eee eeeee 


eee eee serene 


| $0 Std. Steel 


shops. . 
(78 Pressed Steel 
16 C. & F. 


eee 


Bethlehem ........ 


Pullman .... 
Bethlehem .. 
Bethlehem .. 
Bethlehem .. 
Bethlehem .. 
Bethlehem .. 
Am. 


eeeee 


eeeee 


ener 


eeeee 


Pressed Steel .... 


Pullman .... 


Am. C. & F 


eeeee 


eeeee 


steer 


] 


Unit 
Price 


$43,650 


50,000 


47,000 
20,739 


Total Ap- 
proximate 


Cost 


$43,650 
190,000 


375,000 
59,180 


289,749 
134,251 
172,114 

94,000 


3,940,410 
674,095 


is 
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Order 
Reported 
in Railway 
Age 
Mar. 10, 1923 
Jan. 27, 1923 


Feb. 10, 1923 
Feb. 3, 1923 


Feb. 3, 1923 
Feb. 3, 1923 


Oct. 21 and Nov. 


13, 1923 
Oct. 21, 1923 
Oct. 21, 1923 
— 27, 1923 

an. 13, 1923 
Nov. 11, 1922 
Nov. 11, 1922 
im. 13, 1923 

Tov. 25, 1922 
Mar. 10, 1923 
May 26, 1923 
May 26, 1923 
May 26, 1923 
Dec. 16, 1922 
Dec. 16, 1922 
Dec. 16, 1922 
Dec. 16, 1922 
Dec. 16, 1922 
Apr. 7, 1923 
Apr. 7, 1923 
Apr. 7, 1923 
Apr. 28, 1923 
Apr. 7, 1923 
Apr. 7, 1923 
Apr. 7, 1923 
Apr. 7, 1923 
Oct. 23, 1922 


eee ee eeeee 


ee es 


Aug. 11, 1923 
Aug. 11, 1923 
Aug. 11, 1923 
Aug. 11, 1923 
Aug. 11, 1923 
Aug. 11, 1923 
Aug. 11, 1923 
Aug. 11, 1923 

an. 20, 1923 

an. 20, 1923 

an. 13, 1923 


Dec. 9 & 23, 1922 


Jan. 13, 1923 


May 19, 1923 
Apr. 8, 1922 
Apr. 8, 1922 


Feb. 18, 1922 
Feb. 18, 1922 
Dec. 23, 1922 
Feb. 18, 1922 
Dec. 23, 1922 
July 22, 1922 
Apr. 21, 1923 
Mar. 10, 1923 


Mar. 31, 1923 
Mar. 31, 1923 
Mar. 31, 1923 
July 14, 1923 
Feb. 3, 1923 
Jan. 27, 1923 
Feb. 3, 1923 
Feb. 17, 1923 


Equip- 


ment 


Trust Ap- 
plication 


Decided 


Apr. 
Feb. 


Mar. 


May 
May 
May 


May 


May 
May 
May 
July 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
May 
Apr. 

uly 

uly 

uly 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
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Road 
Alabama Great Southern.. 


Baltimore & Obie... ccccccccccs 


Boston &. WER. oo cc nwesseccece 


Rochester & Pittsburgh 


Buffalo, 


Cambria & Indiana... .....2cceee 
Central of Georgia......ceseesss 


Central of New Jersey.........- 


Chesapeake & Ohio. .....seeeeees 


Chicago & North Western 


Chicago, 


Denver & Rio Grande Western 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern.......+-- 


Florida East Coast.......+eee0+: 


WEATTRGTM ec ccccccecesesss 


Great 


Illinois Central 


Kansas City Southern.........-. 
Louisville & Nashville.........-. 


Louisville & Nashville..........-. 


Maine .Central .........- 
Minn., St. Paul & 


Minnesota Transfer 94nesneneees 


Missouri Pacific 


Mobile & ODle. ccc ccccccccescess 
N. York Central (for _ | & Albany) 


New York, Chicago & St. 


Norfolk & Western.......-. 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia & Reading.......... 


St. Louis Southwestern.. 


Senheaed Ale LaMO.s cccccccccces 


Southern 


Southein Pacific 


Union Pacific 


Virginian 
Wahash 


*Average unit price. 


Milwaukee & St. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
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LOCOMOTIVE PRICES IN 1923 


Weight 
299,000 
327,400 
240,000 
436,000 
436,000 
368,000 
253,000 
241,200 
445,000 
576,900 
233,000 


272,000 


300,500 
300,500 
319,000 
240,000 
197,000 
291,600 
293,400 


342,500 
441,000 
352,000 
315,000 


312,000 
294,000 


352,000 
531,000 


386,100 


315,585 
243,775 
300,000 
292,500 


10,000 
370,200 
370,200 
370,200 
370,200 
494,500 
531,000 
335,000 
335,000 
341,500 
202,000 


Cylinders 
27 x 28 
26 x 32 
30 x 32 
30 x 32 
29 x 32 
24 x 28 
22% x 28 
23% & 37 x 32 
28 & 44 x 32 
24% x 28 
26 x 30 
27 x 30 
27 x 30 
27 x 28 
24 x 30 
23 x 26 
21 x 26 
26 x 28 
27 x 32 
22 & 35 x 32 
28 x 30 
27 x 28 
27 x 32 
26 x 28 
26x 0 
28 x 30 
28 «x 30 
28 x 30 
28 x 28 
28 x 28 
28 x 30 
28 x 30 
28 x 30 
25 & 39 x 32 
18 x 22 
28 x 30 
28 x 30 
28 x 30 
28 x 30 
25 x 28 
20 x 26 
31 x 32 
31 x 32 
31 x 32 
29 x 28 
29 x 28 
27 x 30 
27 x 30 
28 x 28 
26 & 41 x 32 
26 x 30 
27 x 32 
25 x 28 
25 x 28 
26 x 30 
27 x 32 
20 x 28 
25 x 26 
24 x 28 
27 x 32 
27 x 32 
27 x 32 
27 x 32 
27 x 32 
27 x 28 
26 x 30 
25 x 28 
23% x 30 
26 x 
22% x 26 
28 x 30 
25 & 39 x 32 
30% x 32 
27 x 32 
25 x 30 
26 x 30 
26 x 30 
27 x 32 
27 x 28 


eeeeeee 


gal. capacity 
29%4 x 30 
29% x 30 
29% x 30 
29% x 30 
26 & 41 x 32 
25 & 39 x 32 
x 32 
x 32 
x 32 
x 28 


~ _. 


Unit 
Builder Price 
American $57,500 
Baldwin ,870 
General Elec. 69,575 
Baldwin 77,001 
Lima 77,350 
American 66,250 
American 53,600 
American 43,750 
American 73,200 
American 84,900 
American 40,300 
American a 
Lima 51,850 
Lima 54,400 
American 57,300 
American 42,500 
American 39,100 
Baldwin 37,770 
Baldwin 55,275 
American 59,000 
American 72,750 
Kieennene 96,725 
American 61,200 
American 56,550 
American 45,395 
American 43,200 
American 51,205 
American 50,430 
American 57,656 
American 34,604 
American 35,504 
Baldwin 53,060 
American 56,811 
American 68,684 
American 57,825 
American 61,009 
American 62,200 
American 53,157 
American 63,761 
American 71,954 
American 86,232 
American 34,500 
American 66,201 
9 American ) 57,301 
57,551 
5 Lima J 56,824 
American 57,200 
American 34,250 
Baldwin 85,639 
Baldwin 76,999 
Baldwin 78,049 
Baldwin 72,592 
Baldwin 67,632 
Lima 51,197 
Baldwin 53,550 
American 66,234 
American 91,100 
American 45,000 
American 50,500 
Baldwin 48,600 
American 51,361 
American 49,788 
American 53,187 
Lima 37,252 
American 46,600 
Baldwin 40,500 
American 68.888 
American 68,712 
American 60,638 
American 60,463 
American 60,363 
American 57,883 
Lima 49,500 
Baldwin 50,200 
Lima 39,900 
Lima 64,000 
American 48,380 
American 65,574 
American 85,608 
Baldwin 72,500 
Baldwin 38,192 
Baldwin 49,404 
American 63,0 
American 53,637 
American 56,266 
American 56,419 
viene *82,881 
+n aceite *62,858 
en _— 
2--Westinghouse 
8--Co, shops f 43,027 
Co. shops 10,069 
American 71,050 
Baldwin 70,950 
Baldwin 71,100 
Lima 71,462 
American 84,200 
American 80,580 
American 58.050 
American 60.500 
American 66,300 
American 44,000 


Total 


Approximate 


Cost 
$230,000 
2,743,475 
139,150 


622,876 
71,008 
3,979,500 
1,363,476 
104 
1,734,750 
10,090 


622,000 
531,574 


786,888 
2,568,240 


34,437,500 


954,800 
741,059 


793,400 
430,270 
100.686 
1,278,900 
1,064,250 
213,300 


397 3800 
880,000 


Order 
Reported in 
Ratlway Age 


Mar. 3, 1923 
Sept. 23, 

Oct. 21, 1922 
Mar. 24, 1923 
Mar. 24, 1923 


Sete eee a weeee 


10 Feb. ‘24, 1923 
Sept. 23, 1922 
Sept. 23, 1922 
Nov. 4, 1922 
Nov. 4, 1922 
Sept. 9, 1922 
Sept. 9, 1922 
an. 6, 1923 
an. 6, 1923 
an. 6, 1923 
an. 6, 1923 
an. 6, 1923 
Nov. 25 & Dec. 2 
192 
. 21, 1922 
Oct. 21, 1922 
Feb. 10, 1923 
Oct. 21, 1922 
Feb. 10, 1923 
Dec. 9, 1922 
Feb. 10, 1923 
Feb. 10, 1923 
Dec. 9, 1922 
Dec. » 1922 
Mar. 3, 1923 
M 


Feb. 10, 1923 
Apr. 14, 1923 
eb. 3, 1923 
o-. 27, 1923 
Pain 1922 
yy Pa 
100, & ise 
a5 Feb, Ri °23 
3, 1923 

Tan 27, 1923 
ar. 24, 1923 
Mar. 3, 1923 
Mar. 3, 1923 
Mar. 3, 1923 
Mar. 10, 1923 
Oct. 27, 1923 
Nov. 3, 1923 
an. 6, 1923 
an. 6, 1923 
an. 6, 1923 
an. 6, 1923 
an. 6, 1923 
Jan. 20, 1923 
Apr. 7, 1923 
Apr. 7, 1923 
Apr. 7, 1923 
Apr. 7, 1923 


—~ 


es 





Agnes 
ecided 


Apr. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Dec 
Dec. 
i une 
une 
Mar. 
ar. 


Mar. 
ar. 


May 


Dec. 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
June 
Aug. 

ug. 


Aug. 


2 
2 
2 


- 13 


13 
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tables, the details regarding prices given in these tables hav- 
ing been obtained from I. C. C. finance dockets giving the 
railroads authority, required by Section 20-a of the Trans- 
portation Act, to issue equipment trust certificates. 


Car and Locomotive Material 

The prices of several materials used in the construction 
and maintenance of cars and locomotives are shown on two 
of the charts which give a good idea of the trend of average 
prices. 

In general the price levels for these materials in 1923 were 
higher than in 1922 although there was a noticeable tendency 
for several of the materials to drop off in price in the latter 
part of the year. Journal bearings dropped from about 18.7 
cents a pound in April to 14.3 cents in November, 1923. 
This was doubtless caused by the falling price of Lake copper 
which in alloyed form makes the base metal from which 
journal bearings are cast. It will be noted that the price of 
journal bearings closely parallels that of Lake copper for the 
entire period shown on the chart. Car axles, car wheels and 
brake shoes advanced slightly in price early in the year and 
held these price levels throughout November, the latest month 
for which figures are available. 

The prices of castings of all kinds used in car and loco- 
motive construction also advanced in the first part of 1923 
and held fairly uniform until September and October. 
There was then a noticeable but slight reduction in price. 
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September, the latest month for which figures are available, 
coal prices in practically all regions of the United States were 
nearly at a minimum. For example, the September price in 
the New England region was $5.50 a ton as against $6.60 in 
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. Clearfield mune run, Boston | 
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Kansas City mine run, Kansas City 
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Trend of Spot Coal Prices During the Past Year 









































September, 1922, and $8.80 in September, 1920. For the 
United States the average September price was $3.15 a ton 
as against $5.00 in the corresponding month of 1922. 

The principal reason for the decrease in the price of bitu- 
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Cost of Railway Coal During the Past Three Years 


While this tendency as regards the price of steel and malleable 
iron castings may continue into 1924 no marked reduction 
is expected. 


Railway Coal Prices Down 


There was a continued, though gradual, drop in the price 
of railway coal throughout the early months of 1923, and in 


minous coal was the steady operation of the mines, uninter- 
rupted by strikes, which resulted in almost a record production 
of coal for the year. The railroads were able to handle this 
large amount of coal promptly from mine to consumer; con- 
sequently, in spite of the large railroad and industrial de- 
mand for coal throughout the year, the supply exceeded the 
demand and the price gradually fell off. The excess coal 
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Scrap Prices Decreased During the Summer of 1923 
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production is also indicated by the fact that nearly 80,000,000 
tons are in storage at the present time. 

Referring to the chart showing railway coal prices for the 
years 1921, 1922 and 1923, it will be noted that the decline 
in prices was practically continuous from the peak prices 
caused by the coal strike in 1920 to September, 1923, with 
the exception of a period, roughly from May, 1922, to April, 
1923, when there was also a coal strike, although less severe 
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Price Tendencies for Typical Equipment Items 


in its results than the strike of 1920. The comparatively high 
prices beginning with May, 1922, were also due to a heavy 
stocking program, both on the part of the railroads and other 
industries in anticipation of the strike which was known to 
be pending. 

In general, the trend of railway coal prices is reflected in 
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the chart showing the spot prices of bituminous coal. Spot 
prices fell off sharply from January to April, 1923, and then 
more gradually until August and September, when the op- 
erators imposed an artificial advance in anticipation of a de- 
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Range of Prices for Materials Used by the Mechanical 


Department 


mand which normally takes place at about this time every 
year, but they were unable to hold prices at the higher level. 
This condition is particularly well illustrated in the curve 
showing Clearfield mine run, Boston, prices. 

Since railway coal prices are now practically at rock bottom 
it is reasonable to expect a slight advance during the early 
months of 1924 and this advance may be accentuated, de- 
pending upon the severity of the weather and the possibility 
of labor difficulties in the coal industry in April, when a new 
agreement between the operators and miners must be signed. 




















This 2-8-2 Type Locomotive of 3 ft. 6 in. Gage Has 30,500 Ib. Tractive Force. It Was Built by Nasmyth, Wilson & Co., 


Manchester, England, for the Gold Coast Railways, Africa 
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Three-Cylinder Simple Freight Locomotive, Built by the American Locomot've Company, in Service on the Lehigh Valley 


The Year’s Tendencies in Equipment Design 


Three-Cylinder Locomotives—More Powerful Motor Cars 
—TIndividuality in Inside Finish of Diners 


HE YEAR 1922 marked the beginning of a new era in 


the development of railway equipment. For many 

years prior to that time, the general trend of thought 
with respect to equipment problems had become convention- 
alized and the energy of the designer had been devoted 
largely to the intensive development of types, whose origin 
was practically coincident with 
that of steam railway trans- 


four cylinders, both compound and simple, came into favor 
where more than two cylinders were used. 

If the three-cylinder type is not new in Europe, neither 
is it in America. About 14 years ago the Philadelphia & 
Reading built, and converted from two-cylinder simple loco- 
motives, several Atlantic and 10-wheel, three-cylinder sim- 
ple locomotives for passenger 
service. The journals on these 








portation. The year 1922 ne — 


tion of a large amount of pio- 
neering, particularly in 
Europe. where three types of 
turbine locomotives were run- 
ning in experimental service 
and a number of units, includ- 
ing both locomotives and self- 
propelled cars, were developed 
employing internal combustion 
engines as prime movers. 
When judged by the number 
of pioneer projects, culminat- 
ing during its span, the past 
year is much less noteworthy 
than its predecessor, both in 
America and abroad. This, 
however, does not mean that a 
reaction has set in. In fact, 
the opposite is the case, and 


marked the practical culmina- To. THREE-CYLINDER simple locomo- 


service. 


future. 


tive, first tried in America 14 years ago in 
fast passenger service and later abandoned, 
has been reintroduced for high capacity freight 


Development of self-propelled passenger cars 
continues with the trend toward high power, 
high capacity units, and trailers. 

Interest in the Diesel engine continues active, 
but the practical development of this type of 
motor as a railroad prime mover lies still in the 


The effort of the American Railway Associa- 
tion to develop standard box car designs culmi- | New York Central and the 
nated this year, but their final adoption is still 
in doubt as the year closes. 


engines, however, developed a 
marked tendency to overheat, 
which was difficult to control, 
and although those originally 
built remained in service for 
several years before being con- 
verted to the two-cylinder type, 
no more were ever built. Be- 
yond the fact that they proved 
themselves capable of develop- 
ing high speeds with the com- 
paratively light trains for 
which they were designed, very 
little has ever been heard of 
them. 

The three-cylinder locomo- 
tives now in service, one on the 


other on the Lehigh Valley, 
unlike their predecessors on 
the Philadelphia & Reading, 





while the results have been 


have been designed for freight 





less spectacular, there has, if 

anything, been an increase in 

the seriousness of purpose with which the further develop- 
ment of these pioneer projects has been attacked. 


The Three-Cylinder Locomotive 


Probably the most interesting single event in the motive 
power field in America is the reintroduction during the past 
year of the three-cylinder simple locomotive. 

This is not a pioneer development in the same sense as 
is the turbine, or the internal combustion locomotive. Three- 
cylinder compound locomotives were built in England as 
many as 30 years ago. Owing to a marked tendency to slip 
the drivers which developed in these early designs, how- 
ever, the type became unpopular and was abandoned. Later, 





and not for passenger service. 
Here the advantage of the 
more uniform torque produced by the three cylinders should 
permit an increase in drawbar pull of 14 or 15 per cent over 
that practicable from a two-cylinder locomotive with the same 
weight on drivers. The other apparent outstanding advan- 
tages of this type are the less severe loads on crank pins and 
frames because of the smaller driving units; better balancing, 
resulting partly from the reduced weights of reciprocating 
parts per cylinder and the better angular relation of the cranks 
of the three-cylinder as compared with that of the two- 
cylinder locomotive; and the better combustion conditions re- 
sulting from the softer and more frequent draft impulses, 
particularly when working hard at slow speeds. 

Complete data are not yet available, from which to deter- 
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mine just how far these advantages have actually developed 
in service. Such observations as are available, however, in- 
dicate that they will be realized. The American Locomotive 
Company’s experimental locomotive now in service on ihe 
Lehigh Valley, with a tractive effort of 64,700 lb. and a 
weight of 246,000 Ib. on the drivers, on a number of trips 
has handled trains of more than 4,000 tons over a 94-mile 
district about one-third of which is ascending with frequently 
recurring ruling grades of 21 ft. per mile, in a running time 
of about four hours. On one of these trips the train load 
was 4,545 tons and the running time 4 hr. 8 min., with a 





fuel consumption of 12 tons, in which is included an addi- 
tional 10 miles for the locomotive running light. 
While the 50 per cent cut-off locomotive is not a develop- 








ment of the past year, it is worthy of note that it has become 
strongly intrenched on the Pennsylvania System, where it 
was developed. This road continues to increase in large 
numbers its freight power of this type, which offers ad- 
vantages of uniform torque similar to the three-cylinder 
locomotive, with possibilities for marked fuel economy in 
slow and medium speed service. 


Rail Motor Cars 


During the past year there has been a noticeable change 
in the trend of development of motor-driven passenger cars 
from that which characterized the early installations in the 
recent reintroduction of this type of equipment. At the out- 
set the motor cars for railroad use were largely confined to 
adaptations of standard motor truck chasses. Aside from 
the special body, the use of a light four-wheel leading truck 
and the application of flanged steel tires, the equipment 
was very largely built along the lines of standard automo- 
bile practice. Although there was a field for this type of 
equipment, it soon became apparent that it could not meet 
the conditions imposed in many cases where the railroads 
were not only willing, but anxious to install self-propelled 
motor car service. 

During the past year the tendency has been largely toward 
the development of units of greater carrying capacity, 
equipped with motors sufficiently powerful to maintain steam 
train schedules with the heavier cars, or when hauling a 
trailer. This has taken the development out of the strictly 
motor truck field and has called for considerable pioneering 
in the development of a satisfactory motor unit and trans- 
mission system. The present tendency is toward the use 
of double-end control, and there are at least three types of 
control and transmission for which double-end control has 
been developed. These are the hydraulic transmission, the 
mechanical transmission of the automobile type, with electro- 
pneumatic control, and the electric transmission and control. 

One of the interesting developments of the year is the 
application of gasoline motors to standard railway coaches, 
using two motor units per coach. This depended on the suc- 
cessful development of a synchronous electro-pneumatic sys- 
tem of operating the mechanical transmissions of the two 
motors, one for each truck, which was accomplished by the 
Oneida Manufacturing Company in its installation on a 
Chicago & North Western coach. 

In general, the tendency is away from the ready-made 
equipment, conforming largely to automobile standards, and 
in the direction of conformity to standard railroad practice 
in a constantly increasing degree in all parts of the equip- 
ment except the motor and transmission, which are the sub- 
jects of special development for this field. 

Considerable attention has been given during the last 
two years in America as well as in Europe, to the possibilities 
of the Diesel engine as the prime mover both for self-pro- 
pelled cars and locomotives. Its high thermal efficiency and 
the character of the fuel which it uses, makes it highly at- 
tractive for both these purposes. Its low torque at slow 
speeds and the comparatively large amount of energy re- 
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quired to start it, as well as its comparatively limited de- 
velopment in types of sufficiently high speed to bring the 
weight per horsepower within practicable limits for either 
service, are conditions which future development must over- 
come before dependence can be placed on this type of prime 
mover for railroad service. In the meantime high-power, 
high-speed gasoline engines, with the disadvantages of their 
short life and relatively high maintenance costs, must still 
be the mainstay of immediate developments involving the 
use of internal combustion motors. 


Passenger Cars 

The few outstanding developments in passenger car con- 
struction during the past year have had to do, not with the 
engineering features of the design, but with those features 
of arrangement and finish which affect the comfort and 
pleasure of the traveler. The Pullman Company has de- 
parted from the conventional type of arrangement of its 
sleeping car sections by the installation of semi-permanent 
and permanent headboards, both designed to increase the 
privacy and comfort of travelers in open-section cars. 

A pleasing departure from the conventional standard in- 
terior finish, with which most recent passenger equipment has 
been characterized, was made by the Baltimore & Ohio in 
the interior of its so-called Colonial dining cars. In these 
cars the window design includes fan and side lights char- 
acteristic of the architecture of the Colonial period, and 
lighting fixtures in keeping with this treatment have been 
used. 

American architecture holds enough of pleasing effect in 
line, proportion and ornamentation to provide a wide range 
of individuality in finishing passenger equipment interiors, 
particularly those of club and dining cars, in a manner 
that may add an element of pleasure to travel on American 
railways that, with a few exceptions, has been lacking in 
the equipment built during the past 10 or 15 years. 

The outstanding freight car development during the past 
year has been the culmination of effort of the American Rail- 
way Association toward the development of standard box car 
designs, in the report of the Mechanical Division Car Con- 
struction Committee at this year’s convention. This report 
submitted proposed standard designs of singie-sheathed com- 
posite and all-steel box cars. Following failure to secure the 
necessary two-thirds vote on the first letter ballot to which 
the designs were submitted, they are now again before the 
members of the Mechanical Division with slight modifications 
to meet the more important objections developing as a result 
of the first letter ballot, for their action a second time. What 
this action will be cannot be predicted. The letter ballot 
closes on January 19 and the result will be known shortly. 
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Keystone 
The “Lion”—the Second Locomotive Used in Maine 
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Railway Valuation Becomes Political Issue 


Government Ownership Advocates Organize to Press Their 


ing the valuation of the railways during the year 
which has just closed was the attempt to substitute 
political methods for engineering and accounting procedure. 
After having been relegated into a more or less obscure posi- 


TT" OUTSTANDING development in the work of mak- 


tion for several years, the fed- 
eral valuation work was sud- 
denly thrust into the political 
arena during the summer. 
With the bursting of the 
“uarantee’ bubble of the 
radical group in Congress by 
the education of the public re- 
garding the absence of any 
provisions of any kind for the 
reimbursement of the roads for 
any deficiencies in earnings 
and their inability as a group 
to earn what the commission 
had fixed as a fair return, even 
while handling the heaviest 
traffic on record, Senator La 
Follette and his coterie of “‘pro- 
gressives” transferred their at- 
tention to valuation as offering 
a more fruitful subject for ex- 
ploitation. Various charges 


were hurled at the Interstate Commerce Commission, typi- 
cal of which was the statement of Senator Brookhart that 


Views; Statistical Work Nearing End 


By E. T. Howson 





HE OUTSTANDING DEVELOPMENTS 
in the valuation work during 1923 were as 
follows: 

(1) Radical members of Congress threatened 
to make valuation political issue. 

(2) Bureau of Valuation practically completed 
underlying engineering, accounting and land 
reports. 

(3) The commission served the first Snal 
valuations on the properties of large carriers 
whose tentative valuations were contested. 

(4) Field forces were organized to comply with 
that portion of the act requiring the valuations to 
be kept up to date. 





the valuation which the commission was making was $7,000,- compel acquiescence.” 
000,000 too high and that as a result the public would be 
required to pay more than $500,000,000 annually in excess 
returns. 

This movement culminated in a gathering of 100 gov- 





ernment Gwnership advocates, including politicians and la- 
bor leaders, in Chicago last May to frame a platform which 
would make valuation a political issue. This group, led 
by Senator La Follette, who is the author of the law under 
which the federal valuation is now being made, formed an 


organization which it termed 
the National Conference on 
Valuation of American Rail- 
roads in a two-day meeting 
behind elosed doors. This or- 
ganization charged the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission 
with failing to comply with 
the requirements of the Valu- 
ation Act in, (1) not ascertain- 
ing the original cost of railroad 
properties; (2) not ascertain- 
ing the amount and value of 
public donations to the rail- 
roads, and (3) not reporting 
the methods whereby it arrives 
at the valuations fixed. This 
organization voted to demand 
of the commission that it com- 
ply with these “requirements 
of the’ act’ and that in the 
event that the commission 


failed to comply with this demand, the conference should 
“prosecute such legal proceedings as may be necessary to 


In accordance with this action the conference filed a re- 
quest with the commission in July, asking it to recommit 


to the Bureau of Valuation all proceedings now pending 
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with instructions to report the original cost to date of rail- 
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road property and the amount and value of aids, gifts, 
grants of right-of-way or donations. The commission de- 
nied this petition early in December. What the next step 
will be has not been revealed, but it is evident that this 
group will endeavor to make valuation a political issue. 


The Statistical Work Has Proceeded Rapidly 


Aside from this, the outstanding developments of the year 
have been, (1) the practical completion of the underlying 
engineering, accounting and land reports on which tentative 
valuations are based; (2) the serving by the commission of 
the first final valuations on the properties of large carriers 
whose tentative valuations were protested; and (3) the or- 
ganization of field forces by the Bureau of Valuation to 
comply with that portion of the act requiring the valuation 
to be kept up to date. The progress in this work was set 
forth in detail by C. F. Staples, director of the Bureau of 
Valuation of the Interstate Commerce Commission, in an 
address before the annual meeting of the National Association 
of Railway and Utilities Commissioners at Miami, Fla., on 
December 4-7. This address is abstracted below. 

As the number of tentative valuations served upon the 
roads has increased and the hearings on protests have pro- 
ceeded accordingly, increasing dissatisfaction has arisen 
among the carriers because of the attitude assumed by the 
attorneys for the Bureau of Valuation in attempting to limit 
the evidence which the carriers could introduce in the hear- 
ings before the examiners. In other branches of its work 
the commission has followed a liberal policy relative to the 
admission into the record of evidence bearing on the ques- 
tion under consideration. In the valuation hearings, how- 
ever, the attorneys of the bureau have taken a more technical 
attitude and have attempted to prevent the submission by 
the roads of much data bearing on their claims, but which 
fails to comply with the strict rules of evidence in legal pro- 
ceedings. By this action the attorneys of the bureau have 
placed themselves more nearly in the position of defending 
their figures than of co-operating with the roads and other 
interested parties in the search for facts. 

The carriers have been particularly desirous of learning 
the basis on which the Division of Valuation arrived at 
maany of its conclusions, but the commission has opposed 
every attempt to bring out this information. The St. Louis 
Southwestern undertook to secure access to the records of 
the commission by mandamus, which attempt was unsuccess- 
ful in the lower court and is now before the Supreme Court 
of the United States for final decision. During the closing 
weeks of the year there were evidences that the commission 
realized that it should adopt a more liberal policy and the 
roads have been subjected to less technical objections in the 
introduction of testimony. In some cases the bureau has 
also begun to put on witnesses to support its contentions. 

Commissioners Not Entirely United in Views 


The outstanding feature of the first decisions of the com- 
mission fixing final value for large properties on which pro- 
tests had been filed was the fact that the commission stated 
that it was finding values for rate-making purposes, al- 
though it was evident from the opinions filed by individual 
members of the commission in these cases that they are far 
from united in their views. It was also apparent that sev- 
eral members of the commission believe that other values 
may be found for use for other purposes. The close corre- 
spondence between these values and those in the tentative 
valuations of the bureau lead to the conclusion that the com- 
mission may be expected to make little revision in the tenta 
tive figures. 

In comparing these final values for rate-making purposes, 
it should be borne in mind that they include only that prop- 
erty which is used for transportation purposes on the date 
of valuation and exclude much property owned by the rail- 
roads because it is not so used. This excludes not only lands 
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bought for future use, but grading for tracks not yet laid, 
etc. 

In projecting the valuations which have been completed 
in tentative or final form for the purpose of arriving at an 
estimate of the total valuation of the railways, it should be 
borne in mind that many of the roads involving the most 
costly construction in the country, such as the New York 
Central, the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio systems 
east of Buffalo and Pittsburgh, are not included. These 
roads not only include much of the two, three and four 
track mileage of the country, but they also contain large 
and valuable terminals which will be reflected in their valua- 
tions. Any projection of the valuations made to date on a 
mileage basis must make adequate allowance for these more 
expensive properties if it is to approach the final figures 
with any reasonable degree of accuracy. 

As the more laborious work of preparing the inventory 
and assembling the data into the final reports is drawing to 
an end, it is interesting to note that the carriers and the 
government have spent nearly $100,000,000 on this work 
since its inception in 1913. Of this amount the Interstate 
Commerce Commission expended $24,559,956.28 up to June 
30, 1923, while the appropriation for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1924, is $1,250,000 and the commission has rec- 
ommended that $1,300,000 be expended the following year. 
The expenditures made by the Class I roads alone for this 
purpose amounted to $70,487,905 up to June 30, 1923. 
In view of Senator La Follette’s recent utterances on the 
subject of valuation, it is not out of place to call attention 
to his prediction on the floor of the Senate when the Valu- 
ation Act was under discussion to the effect that this would 
not cost the government more than $2,400,000 and it would 
not cost the government and the railways more than $5,- 
000,600. 


The Present Status of 
the Valuation Work 


By C. F. Staples 


Bureau of Valuation, Interstate 
mission, Washington, D. C. 


Director, Commerce Com- 


The task devolving upon the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of valuing the properties owned or used by public 
service corporations in serving the public probably presents 
the most important and difficult economic problem ever un- 
dertaken by the government. It is required that a value be 
found for property representing an investment of many bil- 
lions of dollars. The property is privately owned. The 
funds for its construction have been supplied by private 
parties. These monies are invested with the hope of a re- 
turn in the shape of interest or dividends, and so far as 
the funds have been honestly and prudently invested in a 
property needed to serve the public those who supplied them 
are entitled to a fair return for the use of their money. While 
the property is privately owned it is used in the service 9f 
the public. The public must have the service and can only 
ge it through the agency of these public service carriers. 
The business is distinctly a monopoly and, therefore, must 
be regulated by public authority. There is no doubt in my 
mind that the public is willing to pay the reasonable cost 
of the service. 

To a large degree the commission is doing pioneer work, 
Although we have had public regulation since 1887, no 
clear-cut and definite rules have so far been laid down by 
either courts or commissions which may be used as a guide 
for fixing the value of common carrier property. This is 
evidenced by the fact that we have in our files 450 opinions 
written by the Law section of the commission regarding 
many questions raised involving doubt. We also have vol- 
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umes of advice in the shape of briefs presented by lawyers 
representing carriers, states and the commission. 

The following table indicates the number and scope of the 
underlying reports on steam roads which have been com- 
pleted : 


Per 

Number Number Miles Cent 
of of ° of Total 
Reports Corps Road* Mileage 

Accounting as of Oct. 31, 1922.... 555 953 151,573 61.11 
Accounting as of Oct, 31, 1923.... 903 1,474 223,444 90.09 
Engineering as of Oct. 31, 1922... 636 1,155 179,475 72.37 
Engineering as of Oct. 31, 1923... 912 1,516 223,411 90.24 
Land as of Oct. 31, 1922......... 671 1,063 144,411 58.23 
Land as of Oct. 31, 1923......... 1,051 1,522 219,426 88.47 


*Miles of first main and branch line mileage; no duplication for second or 
other main tracks or sidings. 

The Engineering section has submitted reports covering 
all of the Western Union Telegraph property located on 
highways in 24 states and has submitted for the same com- 
pany 105 reports on the lines of 370 railroad companies, ag- 
gregating 163,358 miles of pole lines. The company owns 
and operates 217,306 miles of pole lines, of which 210,550 
miles are located on railway property. Much progress had 
been made with the property of the Pullman Company. No 
work has been done upon the properties of telephone, elec- 
tric, express and pipe line carriers, nor has the commission 
undertaken to value intangible property up to the presenti 
time. 

SHOWING STATUS OF TENTATIVE VALUATION 
REPORTS 


Tentative 


STATEMENT 





Valuation Number of Miles 

Reports Properties of Road 

Served .. Peredismkeeenee 327 468 54,974 
With Division One of the commission 

awaiting service ehh wie eek 191 262 31,818 

+ 518 730 86,792 

To be written...... cdvapetsed 535 1,207 163,284 

Total when completed................ 1,053 1,937 250,070 


Of the 327 reports, comprising 54,974 miles, served, 127 
reports comprising 3,530 miles have become final )hecause 
of failure to file protest. Hearings on protests have been 
completed in 105 cases and 26 cases are set for hearing in 
the near future. In 15 cases hearings have been begun and 
continued to later dates. Final arguments have been heard 
in 33 cases and 67 cases have been submitted without ar- 
guments. During the past year the commission has issued 
two final reports covering two important cases, viz., the At- 
lanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Railroad Company and its 
subsidiaries, the Georgia Terminal Company and the Ala- 
bama Terminal Railroad Company, and the San Pedro, Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Company. This may seem 
to be a small number of cases but it is a good beginning. 
The commission never undertook a job involving more work 
and questions more difficult to solve. In these two cases 
many principles involved in valuing common carrier prop- 
erty are determined. This does not mean that everybody 
is satisfied. The value found by the commission in the two 
cases above named are stated to be for “rate-making pur- 
poses.” 

When the primary or original valuation work was un- 
dertaken, it was necessary first to outline a plan for doing 
the work and to map out a program to be followed. The 
first step was to create a proper organization to do the field 
and office work. The organization created consisted of an 
Admmiistrative section and three divisions styled, Land, 
Engineering and Accounting. The field parties had to be 
properly located in order to carry on the work of inventorying 
the carrier property concurrently in the different sections of 
the country. To accomplish this, five district offices were 
established. In order to have the inventory as nearly accurate 
as possible and also to determine the condition of the prop- 
erty, it was necessary to have the inventory made at a time as 
near to the date of valuation of the property as it could be 
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made. The program made up and actually carried out is as 
follows: 


Years to the 


common 
date of 
valuation, 
assuming 
Date of Number of Roadway that 
Valuation Properties Miles to be 1922 
SEE licks kstncusdenpiaaeaiamin 71 7,000 . 
eae 185 38,000 7 
BPE a66660 00 esdeseeesheee 475 61,000 6 
ME 04666260060 00440K00R08 478 62,000 5 
DD btK0c6eennnenseeesees 548 62,000 4 
St? intnandnekkesudaetous 210 19,000 3 
 9614s2eeeeetesceenees 6 200 2 
Dn siedeeesekéeeedaseune 3 200 1 
REED. Shabeneeeteanechaeves 1 16 
ME ket eden easton 1,977 249,416 


Because of the scarcity of help during the war, the car- 
riers were excused from making reports to the commission. 
Te a large degree, they took this as license to suspend the 
office work required by Order No. 3. As a result we re- 
ceived few reports prior to Tuly, 1919. It was soon found 
that the carriers had to be educated up to the requirements 
of the order. A small number of men were put in the field 
9 police the work in 1919. The force was entirely inade- 
quate and in July, 1921, owing to a lack of funds, all men 
were withdrawn from the field and the office force was re- 
duced from 16 to 6 people. This meant that the work was 
practically suspended. It was found futile to undertake 
to meet the requirements of the order by means of corre- 
spondence. 

The enactment of Sections 15a and 20a of the Trans- 
portation Act and the creation of the Bureau of Finance, by 
the commission, resulted in calls for average values for 
recapture of excess earnings and values for the regulation 
of security issues by railroads. Thus, new life was brought 
into Order No. 3 work and a beginning was made to build 
up a proper force for its administration. We now have a 
force of 49 people, of which 17 are on duty in the field. 
It is our purpose to build the force up to the required num- 
ber as funds are granted. We should have no less than 50 
people in the field and the necessary office force to do the 
work required. The field force is composed of land men, en- 
gineers and accountants and all must be experts. The work 
of policing the carriers’ return is of vital importance. This 
part of the valuation work is never ending. 

Up to the present time the number of projects reported 
upon is 400,000, showing costs of about $3,500,000,000. 
Of these, 3,000 miles of road, covering 61 properties, have 
been checked in the field and the office work done. The costs 
reported for these 61 properties aggregate $50,000,000. The 
work of the field force to October 31, 1923, covered the re- 
ports and records on 140 roads, aggregating 11,000 miles, and 
shows changes costing $185,000,000. This field work cost 
$4.30 per mile. 

It is expected that by January 1, the field forces will have 
completed their examination of 150 carriers, comprising 
12,000 miles with property changes aggregating $200,000,- 
000, and that the office force will have completed the ex- 
amination of verified returns and rendered reports of average 
values upon the properties of 100 companies. 


Bringing Valuations Down to Date 


A valuation of common carrier property once made must 
be brought down to date from time to time in order to make 
it of practical use. If this is not done, the cost of doing the 
initial work might better have been saved. 

Congress, having this fact in mind, incorporated a pro- 
vision in the fifth paragraph of the Valuation Act which 
reads in part as follows: 

“Upon the completion of the valuation herein provided 
for, the commission has thereafter in like manner to keep 
itself informed of all extensions and improvements or other 
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changes in the condition and value thereof, and shall from 
time to time revise and correct its valuations * * * etc.” 

Anticipating the purpose to bring the original valuations 
down to date by corrections, the commission promulgated 
what is known as order No. 3, effective July, 1914. It was 
found that this order did not provide for sufficient detail 
and it was revised, effective July, 1917. Under the order 
as revised all carriers were required to report to the com- 
mission certain information, including a copy of each com- 
pletion report, showing each unit and its costs in detail for 
every project, both for additions and for deductions. This 
requirement was found to be too burdensome both for the 
carriers and the commission and effective January, 1919, 
the second revised issue of Order No. 3 was promulgated. 
Effective July, 1920, Supplement No. 1 was issued, designed 
to cover changes made in non-carrier property. Under the 
second revised issue carriers are required to maintain certain 
records showing units and costs that enter into changes in 
physical property, construction of new property and im- 
provements of existing property for both additions and de- 
ductions. In addition to the above requirements, the car- 
riers are called upon to make up and keep on file comple- 
tion reports covering each project involving a change in its 
property. The carriers are required to file with the commis- 
sion, semi-annually, lists of all completion reports and to 
supply upon request copies of the completion reports. 

Carriers are required to make annual reports to the com- 
mission showing the actual cost of all changes in their com- 
mon carrier property, covering both additions and deduc- 
tions. ‘These costs must be classified by primary accounts 
and grouped by valuation sections and by states. The costs 
reported represent the original cost to create the property, 
not the cost to acquire completed property through purchase, 
merger, consolidation or reorganization. Lists of units are 
not required to be furnished unless called for. It will thus 
be seen that a compliance with the order furnishes to the 
commission, in proper detail, a complete statement of the 
original cost of all changes made in carrier property subse- 
quent to date of valuation. Reference to the table stating the 
properties valued as of dates 1914 to 1922, inclusive, will 
show tne miles and years for which original cost statements 
must be made. The cost data thus obtained, when verified, 
is available and may be used in connection with bringing 
the original valuation down to date. 

What I am about to say is not intended to reflect the views 
of the commission. Having the courage of my convictions, I 
have no hesitancy in stating how I think valuations should 
be brought down to a given date. I have transmitted to the 
commissicn with the suggestion that it be incorporated in 
the annual report a proposed recommendation to Congress 
of which the following is a copy: 

“Tt is recommended that Congress enact legislation which 
shall provide that when the commission shall establish a 
final value cn the property of the carrier us of a given date, 
this value may be corrected from time to time as the needs 
of the commission may require, by taking into account the 
net changes made in the property of the carrier on an actual] 
cost basis between the date of valuation and the date as of 
which the valuation is tc be corrected; the net increase or 
decrease to be added to or deducted from the originai value 
established as of date of valuation as the facts may war- 
rant, the corrected valuation to be used as prima facie evi- 
dence of the value of the carrier’s property as of the date 
specified, said value figure to be used by the commission in 
any procedure involving the value of the property of the 
carrier.” 

Constitutional questions will be raised by lawyers. These 
I brush aside, not as having no force but rather because 
I believe we must find a sane and practical method for 
correcting valuations. I feel sure that all will agree that the 
present method is slow and cumbersome. The results would 
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be most unsatisfactory because the values when wanted for 
use will not be available. 

“In like manner,” would require us to secure from the 
various carriers complete lists of units reflecting all changes 
made. These must be verified, after which they will be util- 
ized for the purpose of correcting the original inventory by 
noting additions and deductions. To the corrected inventory 
must be applied prices representing the costs as of the date 
fixed for the corrected valuation, for the purpose of finding 
reproduction cost new. Depending upon the data you select 
for the purpose of correcting the valuation, the result makes 
am interesting study. Assuming the 1914 cost base to repre- 
sent 100 per cent, approximately the following rates of in- 
crease would be added to get reproduction cost new: 


Bel BOG dav scavicececewtccsonseans 3 per cent 
BOGE 6606604 b0ebek sean eeeCeN een 30 per cent 
SOE 4040 45usenenetesaeeenesets 81 per cent 
BORD 65'00606:60656006 60 808000088 98 per cent 
a CEEOL OCT TT TTR CTE C Te 110 per cent 
DU 6004044640600 00db60 enendun 131 per cent 
PUES 6660500060456 Oe 66 0N eke eORe 50 per cent 
BOD 00-0100: 500900056660 000080608 52 per cent 


These rates of increase would apply to all of the units, 
notwithstanding the fact that probably 70 per cent of the 
property was built at a cost not higher than the 1914 base. 
The next step will call for a proper force to determine the 
depreciated condition of all of the property. Just what weight 
is to be given these factors, when found, is an open question. 
“In like manner,” requires their determination. 

The above refers only to structures. It would still be 
necessary to solve the problem of finding the present value of 
the lands. ‘Time forbids pointing out in detail the magni- 
tude of the work involved, its cost and the time it would re- 
quire to do it. Can the commission wait two years or longer 
for a valuation of all carrier property when it is needed? 

What we should strive for is a plan which is both practi- 
cal and fair. This requires that when a valuation is needed 
for a particular purpose it may be had without undue delay. 
Since the valuation work was started, the commission has 
had two comprehensive rate reviews when the valuation of 
all carrier property was urgently needed. There have also 
been rate investigations, confined to local territory. The 
commission has called for average values for immediate use 
upon 136 properties for recapture purposes and this class 
of cases will increase in number and importance each year 
as time goes on. We now have requests for average values 
to December 31, 1922, for 26 railroad systems, comprising 
177 properties with 50,000 miles of road. For these prop- 
erties, the field work has not been completed. Many cases 
are handled by the commission relating to financing of car- 
riers. These cases all call for valuation of the carriers’ 
property. Again I inquire whether or not the commission 
and the interested carriers must wait until these values can 
be found “in like manner?” 

In view of the fact that, as to all inter-state carrier prop- 
erties, the commission now has complete jurisdiction over 
the licensing of new construction, abandonments and financ- 
ing, it seems proper and safe to correct values by the cost 
basis. The plan proposed is to my mind eminently fair 
to the carriers and I believe it is only a matter of time 
when it will be accepted by them without protest. Once it is 
endorsed by the commission and acquiesced in by the car- 
riers it is a fair presumption that the courts will sanction 
its adoption. 

It is my opinion that the commission has no more difficult 
or important work than that of keeping valuations corrected 
down to date, and as soon as the bureau has completed the 
work of preparing tentative valuation reports, it should be 
reorganized to provide for handling all of the work covered 
by Order No. 3 and the work of correcting and revising 
valuations. The work is highly technical, calling for the 
employment of many experts, all of whom should have had 
years of experience in our valuation work, and the work 











should be carried on as a separate branch of the commis- 
sion’s activities. 


What Final Values Show 


We are all anxious to know what the final figures will 
show. Any value figures here stated refer to the value as of 
date of valuation, not including cost of changes made sub- 
sequently. Rumors are in the air. These sometimes be- 
come current and when repeated often tend to influence 
public opinion. For example, a statement has been made 
by certain prominent public men and has been noted in 
the public press that, when the valuation is completed the 
aggregate value found by the commission will exceed the 
value of the property being used by the carriers by from ten 
billion to fifteen billion dollars, also that the value found 
for the common carrier lands will include five billion dol- 
lars, representing unearned increment in lands. 

Che tentative valuation reports on file up to November 1 


show: 
Tentative Tentative valuation 


For carrier property valuation reports completed, Total served 
used reports served but not served and not served 
Number of reports........ 328 191 519 
Number of properties. - 469 262 731 
Miles of road represented. . 54,974 31,818 86,792 


Final value of used property, 

including working capital $3,094,020,989 $2,028,151,174 $5,122,172,163 
Present value carrier lands 

used, including rights... . 417,806,983 334,878,697 698,092,212 
Cost of reproduction less de- 

preciation of equipment 

WORE cuecesoccescocsoees 455,295,633 334,878,697 790,174,330 
Percentage present value of 

lands used is of final 

CHEE ccccccccccecescoes 13.5 13.8 13.6 
Percentage cost less depre- 

ciation of equipment used 


is of final value........ 13.8 15.3 14.4 
For carrier property owned: 
Number of reports........ 328 191 519 
Number of properties...... 469 262 731 
Miles of road represented. . 54,938 31,217 86,155 


Investment in road and 

equipment as recorded by 

carrier on valuation date.$3,565,088,581 $2,226,832,668 $5,791,921,249 
Final value of owned prop- 

erty, including working 

capital ses cos ccceece 
Present value of carrier 

lands owned, including 

SD 6.54000000e00s00 R08 412,937,100 301,097,355 714,034,455 
Cost of reproduction, less de- 

preciation of equipment 

GHEE 2 ccccesncesescees 425,785,913 303,897,948 729,683,861 
Percentage present value of 

lands owned is of final 


3,079,636,849 1,990,854,624 5,070,491,473 


Gt ocaeeesceteusaress 13.4 15.1 14.1 
Percentage cost, less depre- 

ciation of equipm’t owned 

is of final value........ 13.8 15.3 14.4 


I make no prediction as to what the final value figures 
will show. We can, however, give some indication of what 
the values will be based upon data set forth in the tentative 
reports now made up. These, of course, are all subject to 
change before the reports are made final. Analyzing the 
above figures we find that, based on the aggregate value as- 
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signed to the property used, the present value assigned to 
the lands is 13.6 of the total value, and for the property 
owned, the present value assigned to the lands is 14.1 per 
cent of the total value. 

We find that the value reported for the property owned 
represents 87.5 per cent of the carriers’ book investment in 
road and equipment. We find the investment for the 86,- 
155 miles of owned property shows an average of $67,225 
per mile (we cannot say that this will prove to be the aver- 
age for all property). If the same figure is applied to the 
250,000 miles we find an aggregate investment amounting 
to $16,806,250,000. It must be remembered that the above 
figures reflect conditions as of the various dates of valuation 
and do not include the cost of changes made subsequent to 
the various dates of valuation. Apply 87.5 per cent to the 
$16,806,250,000 and we get a value of $14,700,000,000. 
In the light of the figures available, it appears safe to say 
that the present value of lands will be less than $3,000,000,- 
000. It remains to be seen how the tentative reports will 
show $5,000,000,000 representing unearned increment in 
lands or an excess of from $10,000,000,000 to $15,000,000,- 
000 in the total value. 

In the reports served, covering 468 properties, the aggre- 
gate value found for the properties, in which protests have 
been filed, is $2,214,387,962. In the same cases the car- 
riers ask for an increase in the sum of $1,346,042,936. The 
increase asked equals 60.7 per cent of the value reported. 
Other protests ask for increases but leave the amount blank. 

Naturally the ever-present question is “When will the 
valuation work be finished?” The answer to this question 
depends much on contingencies such as: 

1. Failure to secure funds to pay the costs. Such a 
contingency will, of course, terminate the work. 

2. The introduction of radical changes in methods may 
add greatly to the time required to complete the work. 

Assuming that no material changes in methods are intro- 
duced, it is now hoped that practically all of the underlying 
reports will be completed and filed by July 1, 1924, and 
that the review of informal objections will be completed and 
revisions made by January 1, 1925. We have tentative 
valuation reports to prepare upon 1,207 properties, having 
163,284 miles of road. Of these, reports covering 95,000 
miles are well on towards completion. All of the reports 
should be completed and in the hands of the commission soon 
after the revisions of underlying reports are finished. When 
the hearings on formal protest will have been finished and 
the final reports written up, no wise man will hazard a 
guess. The work required to be done under Order No. 3, 
including the correcting and revising of valuations, is a 
continuous performance. 
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Hopeful of the Future 


Both Major Lines Improve Position in 1923—C. N. R. 
President Sees End of Deficit 


By James G. Lyne 


HE YEAR 1923 in Canada has been interesting from a 
railroad standpoint primarily because of improving 
conditions and for the grounds it gives for hoping that 
the government-owned lines may in a few years cease to be 
such a burden on the public treasury. These lines for the 
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Union Station, Winnipeg 


first 11 months of 1923 had net earnings of $16,602,603, as 
against $5,772,116 in the same period of 1922. The earn- 
ings statement of the Canadian Pacific for the first 11 
months of the year also showed an increase, the road having 
earned $33,522,883 in 11 months of 1923 as compared with 
$32,836,886 for the same period in 1922. 

Speaking in Toronto on December 21, Sir Henry Thorn- 
ton, president of the Canadian National, commented upon 
the great improvement in net earnings of this company during 


the current year and predicted that, barring unforeseen con- 
ditions, the total for the year should reach $18,000,000. On 
the basis of such an increase, he expressed the belief that 
net return in 1924 should reach $30,000,000 and that in 
three years’ time the lines would be earning enough to meet 
fixed charges and would cease to be a drain upon the publi¢ 
treasury. 

The Canadian National, including lines in the United 
States, in 1922-had a deficit after fixed charges of more than 
$60,000,000, which had to be met from taxation. The in- 
crease in net return in 1923 as compared with 1922 ($10,- 
830,487 for the first 11 months) represents a direct saving 
of just that much to the taxpayers of Canada—except, of 
course, to the extent that fixed charges have been increased 
by additions and betterments. Naturally, therefore, railway 
developments during the year have interested the Canadian 
people. 

There is a wide difference between economic conditions 
in Canada and the United States at the present time, which 
probably the American who does not read Canadian news- 
papers is not fully aware of. Primarily, the difference is 
one of prosperity. Business is not as active in Canada as 
it is in the United States. Consequently there is more dis- 
satisfaction with things as they are. An analogy might 
perhaps be drawn between Canada and the agricultural areas 
of the United States, although, generally speaking, dissatis- 
faction is probably not so great throughout Canada as it is 
in the wheat-producing areas south of the international 


boundary. 
Pressure for Rate Reductions 


When times are not prosperous and when at the same time 
living costs are high, the customary practice of the unthink- 
ing is to attack freight rates. Consequently there has been 
almost as much complaint about rates throughout the greater 
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part of Canada as there has been in the grain-producing 
sections south of the border. This does not mean that 
criticism of the railways has been as venomous as in parts 
of the United States, but speaking generally, there is no 
‘question but that there is more general dissatisfaction with 
railway rates in Canada than in this country. The Maritime 
provinces want to be favored over ports in the state of Maine; 

















On Cape Breton Island 


Ontario and Quebec want lower rates on coal from the Mari- 
times and Alberta. 

Grain rates from the Prairie provinces eastward are regu- 
lated by the so-called ““Crow’s Nest Pass” agreement, which 
is a contract binding the Canadian Pacific to fix a certain low 
maximum rate on eastbound grain from the Prairie provinces. 


traversed on the haul to the Pacific. Nevertheless, so great 
was the pressure brought to bear on the authorities that, in 
1922, westward rates were reduced to bring their ratio to 
1% to 1. Still not satisfied, the Western politicians kept up 
the fight with the result that in 1923 the ratio was reduced 
to 1% to 1. 


Rates Supposedly Based on Fair Return to C. P. R. 


The Board of Railway Commissioners of Canada makes 
an effort, in so far as public sentiment will permit, to make 
rates high enough to allow the strategically located, finan- 
cially sound Canadian Pacific to earn a fair return. How 
unsuccessful the board has been in this effort may be judged 
from the fact that this railway earned a net of over $42,000,- 
000 in the year ended June 30, 1914, as against $38,000,000 
in 1922—a reduction of $4,000,000. 

The effect of this rate policy on the less fortunately sit- 
uated government lines is well known. 

Canada’s Fundamental Strength 

Thus is Canada’s railway problem inseparably bound up 
with her general industrial problem. ‘There is, however, no 
need for any alarm about anything more than the immediate 
future. Congressman Sydney Anderson, who headed the 
Joint Congressional Commitiee of Agricultural Inquiry in 
the United States, and who doubtless knows what he is talk- 
ing about when the subject is agriculture, recently in advo- 
cating an increase in the American wheat tariff made the 
statement that Canada could produce twice the average 
American yield of wheat per acre and of a better grade; 
moreover, that Canadian producers could do this on land 
which could be acquired at a fraction of the cost of wheat 
land in the United States. In spite of this handicap, Amer- 
ican farmers continue to produce wheat for export markets 
and, generally, make money on it. Under such circumstances, 
with a return of Europe to conditions approaching normal, 
with populations financially able to purchase the wheat they 
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Amos, Quebec, on the National Transcontinental—Eight Years Ago a Wilderness 


Naturally the Canadian National has to meet this rate. 
This agreement was suspended by the government due to 
conditions arising from the war, but was restored in 1922 
as a result of popular agitation. This rate applied only to 
eastbound business, which situation naturally did not satisfy 
the farmers who wanted to ship their products via British 
Columbia and the Panama canal, nor did it suit the business 
interests in British Columbia which wanted to handle this 
grain. Westward rates had borne a relation to eastward on 
a ratio of 1% to 1, justified by the mountainous country 


would like to have, will mean undoubted prosperity to 
Canada. 

The country now depends to a much larger degree than 
does the United States upon European markets. However, 
if these markets are once restored to normal, allowing real 
prosperity for a term of years to the agricultural population, 
the natural growth of this population, interrupted by the war 
and the effects of the war, will again be resumed, carrying 
with it industrial growth and a tendency to economic auton- 
omy, such as has been attained in the United States where at 
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least a measure of prosperity can be enjoyed in spite of gen- 

eral depression in the rest of the world. There is no reason 

to fear for Canada or Canada’s railways if only the test of the 

present and the next few years can be successfully met. 
Efficiency and Politicians 

Che Canadian Pacitic does well even under adverse cir- 
cumstances because it is soundly financed, strategically lo- 
cated and ably managed. The Canadian National, taken as 
a whole, is not strategically located because many of its lines 
run through sections which give it little tonnage. If these 
areas can be built up, its traffic will increase greatly. More- 
over, with the management of all the lines consolidated in 
the able hands of the new president, who has just com- 
pleted his first year of service in this capacity, these lines are 
securing and will doubtless continue to secure the advantages 
to be derived frcm efficient management. 

Che problem of securing the greatest efficiency has, how- 
ever, been made more difficult by the politicians. In the 
Maritimes they are trying to force the Canadian National 
to divert traffic through their ports regardless of the advisa- 
bility of such a step from an economic standpoint; in Par- 
liament they try to make an issue out of every important ad- 
ministrative step taken by the management; other self-seeking 
interests are continually trying to secure unwarranted con- 
cessions by political pressure which can be exerted much 
more easily on the government-owned Canadian National 
than on the privately owned Canadian Pacific. The man- 
agement fortunately has not wavered in resisting such pres- 
sure. 

Ton-Mile Increase Not as Great as in the United States 


Some measure of the relative slowness of revival in Cana- 
dian business as compared with that in the United States 
may be indicated by the fact that revenue ton-miles on all 
lines totaled almost 21 billion during the first nine months 
of 1923, or a little less than 15 per cent more than for the 
same period in 1922, whereas freight traffic in the United 
States measured in revenue ton-miles was more than 33 per 
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Pacific revenue ton-mile performance was 7,986,085,000— 
an increase of 10.3 per cent. Both roads enjoyed substantial 
increases in passenger business. ‘The operating ratio of all 
Canadian roads for the first three quarters of 1923 was 
90.85 as against 92.17 for the same period of the previous 
year. From reports made by individual companies for No- 
vember and December it is evident that the full year 1923 














Halifax, Nova Scotia 


will show a decrease in the operating ratio that will be much 
greater than that which is now indicated by the nine months’ 
showing. 

Great Increases in Net Earnings 


Complete figures for all roads are not available for any 
months later than September, 1923. However, reports by 
the individual companies indicate a decided improvement 
since that date. The Canadian Pacific, for instance, earned 
a net of $8,160,988 in October, an increase of $3,663,017 











Canadian National Standard Steel Coach 


cent greater in the first eight months of 1923 than it was in 
the same period of the previous year. To be sure, the coal 
and shop strikes in 1922 had a greater effect on traffic in 
the United States than they did in Canada, but not enough 
to account for such a wide difference. 

Revenue ton-miles carried by the Canadian National in 
the nine months, January to September, 1923, totaled 10,- 
463,116,000—an increase of 15.2 per cent over the same 
period of the previous year. For the same period Canadian 








over August; in November it earned $6,110,470. Similarly 
the Canadian National earned a net of $5,163,470 in Octo- 
ber, an increase of $3,295,693 over the previous month, in 
November it earned a net of $4,581,318, as compared with 
$1,949,000 last year. Freight traffic is concentrated into the 
last three months of the year as a regular thing, but in 1923 
the sudden picking up in business and its continuance owing 
to mild weather in November and December was even more 
marked than usual. 













New Construction 


Not much new construction was undertaken or completed 
during the year. Prebably the most important project from 
a traffic standpoint was the completion of the Canadian Na- 
tional’s Long Lake cut-off, a short line connecting two trans- 
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C. N. R. Station, Vancouver, B. C. 


continental lines formerly operated independently. This line, 
which will soon be open to traffic, will shorten the run of 
this company’s trains between Winnipeg and the East by 
about 100 miles. 

Some important improvements in Toronto are in prospect. 
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inate all grade crossings and bring the station into service, 
while saving about 30 per cent on the investment necessary 
under the all-viaduct plan. The decision of the municipal 
authorities at Toronto has not as yet been announced. 


Branch Line Extension Program Delayed 


At the 1923 session of Parliament the Canadian National 
experienced at the hands of the upper house a set-back in its 
program for extensive branch line construction. These plans 
were drawn up by officers of the railway and submitted by 
the Minister of Railways to Parliament. The House of 
Commons approved them and voted the necessary appropria- 
tion, but the Senate refused its assent, taking the position 
that large sums should not be spent for additions until the 
present investment in the railways became remunerative. 
Supporters of the construction program, however, point out 
that many of the lines provided for in the program are al- 
ready partially built and that only small additional expendi- 
tures are necessary in order to make productive of revenue 
investments already made. They contend also that the lines 
proposed in the program would provide remunerative traffic 
and furthermore that settlers in territories served by them were 
promised these facilities when they entered upon the land. 
Not to carry out the program, therefore, its friends contend, 
would be a breach of faith on the part of the government. 
There is no doubt but that this plan will be presented again 
to Parliament in the session which begins in January. 

The Canadian Pacific during 1923 put into operation 
about 180 miles of new branch lines. Both of the larger roads 
ordered considerable quantities of equipment during the year. 
These orders are as follows: Canadian Pacific, 36 locomo- 
tives, 64 passenger cars and 2,200 freight cars; Canadian 
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A Canadian National Express Refrigerator Car 


The presidents of the C. P. R. and C. N. R. have signified 
to the city their willingness to abide by a contract entered 
into about 10 years ago to build a viaduct through the city 
and thus bring into use the union station, built in 1919 but 
not yet used by trains. This project will cost over $30,000,- 
000 and the railway presidents have offered as an alternative 
a plan for highway bridges and subways which will elim- 


National, 25 locomotives, 167 and 6,221 
freight cars. 

Canada’s strength is not of the past, nor of the present, 
but of the future. With this year’s improvement in the rail- 
way situation it becomes more clearly evident that the prob- 
lems of today, which are serious enough, are not so difficult 


as to jeopardize her future. 
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Mexican Federal Troops Entraining Near Mexico City—Wide World Photo 


The Mexican Railways Continue to Improve 


Heavy Rains Cause Considerable Damage and Political 
Conditions Complicate Matters 


continued to improve. It is reported that the operating 
net of the National Railways was four and a half million 
pesos (about $2,250,000) during the first six months of 
1923. A small operating deficit was reported in September, 


[’ GENERAL, railway conditions in Mexico during 1923 


























Wide World 


President Obregon (Right) on Rear of His Private Car at 
Scene of Hostilities 


but it was expected that the movement of the large crops 
would enable the roads to make a better showing during the 
fall months. A statement, published in Mexico City in Sep- 
tember, 1923, showed operating revenues (exploitation re- 
ceipts) for the National Railways of Mexico and operated 
lines under government administration for the year 1922 to 
be 101,900,157 pesos, while the operating expenses (ex- 
ploitation disbursements) were 97,864,853 pesos, leaving an 
operating net of 4,035,304 pesos. Operating revenues for 
1921 were 112,408,076 pesos and operating expenses 110,- 


096,612 pesos, leaving an operating net of 2,311,464 pesos. 
On this basis the returns for the first six months of 1923, 
as noted above, show a good gain for the first half of that 
year. 

Two factors have operated to retard the steady advance 
which has been made in rehabilitating the railways. One of 
these was the heavy rains which caused damage to the extent 
of half a million pesos to the lines in the north. The other 
factor is the present political difficulties, the ultimate out- 
come of which it is impossible to forecast. 

An official announcement on December 27 indicated that 
freight and passenger services are normal from all border 
crossings and also from the Port of Tampico. Ernesto 
Ocaranza Llano, director general, in this announcement, said: 
“We are ready to handle foreign freight through either 
Brownsville, Laredo, Eagle Pass or El Paso, Texas, and 
the Port of Tampico, for all stations on our system except 
those south of San Lorenzo and south of Cuautla (Puebla 
division) as well as stations on the Oaxaca division, south 
of Puebla. Trains are moving locally between San 
Geronimo and Suchiate (Pan-American division) as well as 
between Salina Cruz and Puerto Mexico (Tehuantepec 
division), but there is no through service between Mexico City 
and the above points on account of communication with Vera 
Cruz being interrupted. While all traffic has been restored 
on the Guadalajara division as far as Penjamo, service to 
Guadalajara proper is still interrupted, but I am expecting - 
momentarily to be advised that conditions in this section have 
also been restored to normal.” 

Up to the time of the present difficulties it would appear 
that the passenger and freight services had been steadily im- 
proved and extended. After September 1 arrangements were 
made whereby through tickets were issued on a number of 
American railways. Through Pullman and express services 
to Chicago were also inaugurated over the Gulf Coast 
Lines, it being necessary only to move from one Pullman car 
into another at Brownsville, Tex. 

The Mexican government, in order to foster and protect 
native industries, has levied high import duties and also 
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grants preferential freight rates on many domestic products 
transported over the National Railways. The director gen- 
eral of the Mexican Railways was recently quoted as stating 
that 75 per cent of the products manufactured in Mexico were 
receiving rates over the National lines which were more than 
50 per cent lower than the rates quoted on competing im- 
ported products. 

Rumors were current during the year that there was a 
possibility of the railways being turned back by the govern- 
ment to the private owners, the government to retain a ma- 
jority of the shares. The private owners are not naturally 
enthusiastic over such a development under these conditions. 
Those who are familiar with the situation do not believe 
that there is any possibility of an early return of the National 
Railways to their former owners. 


Southern Pacific Builds New Line 


On March 5, 1923, work was started on the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad of Mexico, on a line between La Quemada, 
Jalisco, and Tepic, Nayarit. This line is 103 miles long 
and it is estimated that it will cost $12,000,000. It will fill 
a gap which will connect the United States and the Mexican 
Pacific coast with Mexico City, by way of the Southern Pa- 
cific and National lines. The importance of this project 
was indicated by the fact that President Obregon, several 
members of his cabinet and other prominent officials were 
present at the official opening of the work. The construc- 
tion of the road will involve difficult engineering projects, 
since it will be necessary to bore many tunnels and build a 
large number of bridges. The new line is through virgin 
territory known to contain rich mineral deposits. The west 
coast of Mexico at present is quite isolated from the other 
parts of the republic, because of the slow and circuitous 
communication. The completion of the new line is expected 
to encourage tourists to visit western Mexico and will open 
up the rich natural resources of this territory. Not the least 
of the advantages of this new project is the moral effect, in 
that it is a demonstration of the confidence of American cap- 
italists in the future of Mexico. 


A Big Electrification Project 


In November, 1922, the Mexican Railway Company made 
a contract with the International General Electric Company 
for the electrification of 30 miles of single track between 
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Orizaba and Esperanza. This is on the main line between 
Mexico City and Vera Cruz. This step was made necessary 
in order to postpone indefinitely double tracking this section. 
The grades are heavy—4,000 ft. in elevation on the 30-mile 
section—and the traffic is fast growing beyond the capacity 
of a single track line with steam operation. Incidentally, 
this is the first main line section to be electrified on a steam 
railroad in Mexico. The work on this project went on 
steadily during 1923 and it is expected that the electrified 
section will be ready to operate next March. Ten 150-ton, 
3,000-volt direct-current electric locomotives have been built 
by the General Electric Company and the American Loco- 
motive Company for this installation. A description of these 
locomotives was published in the Railway Age of December 1, 
1923, page 1021; they are interchangeable for freight and 
passenger service. Power will be furnished by the Pueblo 
Tramway, Light & Power Company, which has a hydro- 
electric plant five miles from Orizaba. 





Tehuantepec National in Bad Shape 


Just as some railways in the United States have suffered 
severely, or even had to be abandoned because of changes in 
traffic conditions, so at least one railroad in Mexico is en- 
countering similar difficulties—the Tehuantepec National 
Railroad. Its purpose was to unite both the oceans by cross- 
ing the isthmus of Tehuantepec, and thus allow rapid means 
of communication over the land and shorten the long voyage 
of the ocean steamships around Cape Horn. It proved to be 
a great success, but the completion of the Panama Canal 
diverted international traffic from the railroad. It now has 
very little if any international traffic and there is not sufficient 
local business to keep it on a paying basis. The line is los- 
ing large amounts yearly and the roadbed and equipment 
have greatly deteriorated. Unless the government can adopt 
measures for its economic support it would seem as if the 
line would have to be abandoned. 

Early in the year the Secretary of Industry, Commerce 
and Labor, representing the government of Mexico, signed a 
contract with the National Railways of Mexico, which per- 
mitted the railways to explore and bore for oil in certain 
federal lands designated by the government. The purpose 


was to permit the National Railways to secure such oil as 
was necessary for their operation at a lower price than could 
be had by buying from the petroleum companies. 








Railroading in Mexico 
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Statistical Section 


Railway Statistics for the Year 1923, by 
Julius H. Parmelee 
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Railway Statistics for Nineteen Twenty-three 


The Railroads Handled a Big Task and Handled It Well— 


Eleven Records Were Broken 


By Julius H. Parmelee 


Director of the Bureau of Railway Economics 


"NOR THE FIRST TIME in at least seven years, the railways 
of the United States have experienced a reasonably nor- 

mal 12 months of operation. During the year 1923 

they set for themselves an ambitious goal of operating effi- 
ciency, and in most respects surpassed their goal. They 
handled a record-breaking freight traffic without confusion 
or serious complaint. They received whole-hearted co-oper- 
ation from the shippers. To a large degree, the railways 
were able to operate their lines without undue interference. 
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Chart A—Per Cent of Freight Cars in Serviceable Condition 


In other words, as one observer outside the railway industry 
has aptly put it, the railroads in 1923 went back to railroad- 
ing. Not that they did not want to go back before, but that 
conditions did not permit them to. 


A Summary of Achievement 


A statement issued by the American Railway Association 
in November asserted that the railways of the United States 
had broken eight records in the year 1923. Now that the 
year has closed, it is possible to add three more to the list. 

The 11 records were as follows: 

(1) The greatest number of installations of new equip- 
ment, both locomotives and freight cars, in more than 10 
years. 

(2) The lowest percentage of unserviceable locomotives 
‘ver recorded, and a lower percentage of unserviceable freight 
cars than since 1917. 

(3) The greatest number of locomotives and freight cars 
put through the repair shops than in any year in railway 
history. 

(4) The largest freight traffic in American railway his- 
tory. This is true whether the traffic be measured in ton- 
miles or in number of cars loaded. 

(S) <A record-breaking traffic handled virtually without 
congestion, car shortage, or embargoes. 

(6) The greatest daily movement per freight car ever 
recorded. 

(7) A heavier than normal loading per freight car. 

(8) The greatest number of ton-miles per car per day. 

(9) The heaviest movement of coal to the lakes, for trans- 
portation to the Northwest. 
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(10) The greatest amount of coal storage in stock piles 
ever reported by the railways themselves. 

(11) Larger total revenues than in 1921 and 1922, al- 
though on a lower basis of freight and passenger rates than 
was in effect in those years. 

This list should by all rules of logic continue to the point 
where it could be stated that the railways also earned the 
largest net income in their history. Unfortunately, the chain 
of superlatives breaks at this point, as will be shown in a 
later paragraph. 


New Equipment 


During the year 1923 the railways of Class I, according to 
reports made to the Car Service Division of the American 
Railway Association, installed approximately 3,750 new loco- 
motives, 200,000 new freight-train cars, and 2,300 new pas- 
senger-train cars. As to freight cars, this was the largest 
number installed in more than 16 years; as to locomotives, 
the largest number in 10 years; as to passenger cars, the 
largest number in six years. On January 1 of this year, the 
railways had on order approximately 500 locomotives and 
20,000 freight cars, indicating that they will install a rea- 
sonably large number of new equipment units in 1924 as well. 

Along with this encouraging increase in new equipment, 
there went a striking improvement in the physical condition 
of equipment already in service. The number of locomotives 
in good repair and serviceable condition was greater by 7,100 
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at the end of 1923 than at the beginning, while the corres- 
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Chart B—Per Cent of Locomotives in Serviceable Condition 


ponding increase in the number of freight cars in good repair 
during the year was 63,000 cars. This is a striking tribute 
to the importance of the maintenance of equipment depart- 
ment in keeping the railways fit to move trains of loaded 
freight cars. 

In the accomplishment of this feat, the railways put more 
locomotives and more freight cars through their repair shops 
during 1923 than in any previous year in their history. Not 
only did they catch up on the arrears of units of equipment 
awaiting repair, but they kept even with the current wear 
and tear, which was unusually heavy because of unprece- 
dented traffic. 

Charts A and B show the percentage of freight cars and 
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locomotives, respectively, in serviceable condition on the first 
of each month in 1922 and 1923. Not only did the situa- 
tion improve during the year 1923, but was at almost every 
point better, and at times much better, than on the corres- 
ponding dates in 1922. 


A Record Freight Traffic 


Whether measured in ton-miles or in carloadings, the 
amount of freight transported by the railways in the year 
1923 was the greatest ever recorded. The previous peak oc- 
curred in the year 1920. In 1923 the net ton-miles were 
some two per cent greater than in 1920, and the revenue car- 
loadings 11 per cent greater. In 1920 the total net ton-miles 
o° railways of Class I aggregated 447 billion; in 1923, 
the corresponding aggregate was approximately 457 billion. 
The total carloadings in 1920 were 45 million; in 1923 they 
amounted to nearly 50 million. With the last two weeks of 
the year estimated, it appears likely that the total was with- 
in 100,000 cars of that very respectable total. 

Chart C shows in graphic form the weekly carloadings 
for each month of 1923, compared with 1922. The line for 
1923 at all points runs well above that for 1922. 

A striking feature of this record movement was the almost 
complete absence of complaints from shippers, of car con- 
gestion, or of any appreciable amount of car shortage after 
the first three months of the year. In fact, a considerable 
car surplus existed even during the weeks of heaviest traffic, 
an aimost unprecedented occurrence in railway annals. This 
surplus ran from 59,000 cars during September to 216,936 
cars in the second quarter of December. 

The achievement of the railways in respect to freight trans- 
portation failed of realization in respect to the passenger 
traffic. The passenger business of the railways has suffered 
severely during the past three years, partly because of de- 
pressed business conditions, and partly because of the very 
real competition of the motor car. In 1916 the passenger 
business of the railways broke all previous records. That 
record was broken successively each year from 1917 to 1920. 
In 1921 the passenger traffic suffered the greatest reduction, 
both absolutely and relatively, ever experienced in a single 
year. The passenger-miles fell off more than 20 per cent in 
1921 as compared with 1920, and followed in 1922 by a 
still further decline of 5 per cent. In 1923 there was a partial 
comeback, the business being some 7 per cent greater than 
in 1922, although still much below the high level attained in 
1920. In fact, passenger-miles in 1923 ran about 19 per cent 
below those of 1920. 


Operating Efficiency 


Of the many factors that go to make up railway operat- 
ing efficiency, the average daily movement per freight car and 
the average load per loaded car are among the most important. 
In both these respects the railways made progress in 1923. 

The average daily movement per freight car during the first 
10 months of the year was 27.9 miles, compared with 23.5 
miles in the year 1922 and 22.4 miles in 1921. The goal set 
by the railways for themselves in this respect was to achieve, 
for at least a single month, an average of 30 miles per day. 
Prior to 1923, such an average had never been attained, 
but was reached in October of the year just closed, when 

e average was 30.7 miles. 

Although a corresponding increase in average load per 
car was not attained, there was sufficient improvement to 
varrant satisfaction. In the matter of the average load, much 
lepends on the co-operation of the shipper, and a good deal 
also on the character of the commodity carried. Many high 
grade articles, such for example as automobiles, are so bulky 
With respect to their weight that they cannot possibly be 
loaded to the full tonnage capacity of the car. It follows 
that where the proportion of high grade traffic is large, the 
average load per freight car cannot be so high as when there 
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is a greater proportion of low grade and heavy loading com- 
modities, such as coal, ore, road building materials, and the 
like. One of the striking features of the freight traffic of 
1923 was the heavy movement of manufactured articles, com- 
pared with the movement of lower-grade materials. This 
undoubtedly accounted in part for the lesser increase in the 
average load per car than was recorded in average daily 
movement. 

During the first 10 months of 1923 the average load per 
car was 28.0 tons, compared with 26.9 tons in the year 1922, 
and 27.6 tons in 1921. The average for 1923 has been sur- 
passed in only two years of which there is record. 

The two factors of miles per car per day and average load 
per car, when combined into a single coefficient, produce the 
factor of total ton-miles per car per day. This factor reached 
a record level in 1923. The average for the first 10 months 
of the year was 517 ton-miles, compared with 424 ton-miles 
in the year 1922, and 389 ton-miles in 1921. 

There were additional indications of railway efficiency in 
1923. Not only was the movement of coal to Lake Erie 
ports for transportation by water to the northwest the heaviest 
on record, but it was virtually completed at an earlier date 
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Chart C—Average Weekly Car Loadings—All Commodities 


than usual. More than 3114 million tons had been moved up 
to December 31, compared with 19 million tons in 1922 
(which was low on account of the coal strike), and 23 mil- 
lion tons in 1921. Another indication was the large amount 
of coal stored by the railways themselves for their own use, 
in order to get their own movement out of the way of the gen- 
eral commercial movement of coa! and other commodities 
during the fall months. On December 1, for example, the 
railways had in stock piles a total of 17 million tons of rail- 
way coal, compared with 13 million tons on April 1, 1922, 
which was the previous high water mark, and was due to the 
expected advent of the coal strike of that year. 
Financial Results 


The total operating revenues of the railways of Class I in 
1923 approximated $6,400,000,000, compared with $5,617,- 
000,000 in 1922, and $5,573,000,000 in 1921. As will be 
pointed out later, a considerable portion of the increase in 
revenues was absorbed by the necessarily larger operating 
expenses of the year, so that the railways did not fully 
secure the benefit in the shape of net income. 

The operating expenses of the year 1923 amounted to ap- 
proximately $4,990,000,000, compared with $4,456,000,000: 











in 1922, and $4,604,000,000 in 1921. 


Although the expenses 
were greater than in either of the two previous years, they 


were $840,000,000 less than in 1920. This reduction be- 
tween 1920 and 1923 is a fair measure of the increase in 
railway operating efficiency during that period, which was 
brought about in part by a reduction of forces, and in part 
by a reduction in wage rates and material prices. The result- 
ant of these several factors, combined with intelligent and 
devoted management, made possible a large reduction in 
expenses under those of 1920, in the face of a considerable 
increase in the amount of freight traffic handled. 

Taxes during 1923 showed no disposition to cease their 
long upward climb. Having crossed the 300-million dollar 
line in 1922, they went up to $334,000,000 in 1923, an in- 
crease of 10 per cent. Railway taxes have doubled since 
1916, a period of seven years, and are now higher than ever 
before. 

The net operating income in 1923 approximated $975,- 
900,000. This compares with $777,000,000 in 1922, and 
$616,000,000 in 1921. The rate earned on the tentative 
valuation fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission, plus 
additions and betterments to date, was 5.08 per cent in 
1923, 4.14 per cent in 1922, and 3.33 per cent in 1921. It 
will be recalled that the goal toward which the net income 
was directed in those years was 6 per cent in 1921 and 534 
per cent in 1922 and 1923, the “fair return” having been 
reduced by the commission from 6 to 534 per cent on 
March 1, 1922. ‘This reduction in the legal rate was only a 
change on paper, for the railways did not in any of the three 
years attain even the lower of the two rates. 

Table I presents these financial statistics in a condensed 
way. This table, and the others that follow, apply to rail- 
ways of Class I. In all of them, the totals for 1923 are 
partially estimated, and are subject to revision when the 
final returns for the year have become available. 


TABLE I 
1923 1922 
Total operating revenues..............006. $6,400,000,000 $5,477,000,000 
Total operating expenses 4,990,000,000 4,45L 000,000 
ee cou wewswee 334,000,000 305.0¢9,000 
Net operating income 975,000,000 777,000,000 


Operating Revenues 


Railway operating revenues in 1923 were greater by $783,- 
000,000 than in 1922, and by $175,000,000 than in 1920, 
the previous record year. Since the rate increase of 1920, 
considerable reductions in freight rates have been effected, 
some of which applied to the whole year 1922, some only to 
part of that year, while all of them were fully effective dur- 
ing the year 1923. In other words, the increase in revenues 
in 1923, comparea particularly with 1922 and 1921, was due 
to no increase in rates, because the rates were actually lower, 
but was due entirely to the increased freight and passenger 
traffic. 

The freight revenue amounted to $4,666,000,000, compared 
with $4,007,000,000 in 1922, and $3,928,000,000 in 1921. 
This was an increase of 16.4 per cent over 1922 and 18.8 
per cent over 1921. The passenger revenue aggregated $1,- 
151,000,000, compared with $1,076,000,000 in 1922, and $1,- 
154,000,000 in 1921. This was an increase of 7.0 per cent 
over 1922 and a decrease of a fraction of 1 per cent under 
1921. 

Table II compares the revenues for 1923 with those for 
1922, showing the principal sources of revenue separately. 


rABLE II 
1923 1922 
E (millions) (millions) 

Freight revenue $4,666 $4,007 
Passenger revenue . . es ° 1,151 1,076 
Mail revenue : Sb eEed eect esenewes 92 91 
Express revenue hkl ‘ 157 143 
All other revenue a al 334 300 
RR re ee er jateseaseece Te $5,617 
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Operating Expenses 


The operating expenses for 1923 were $4,990,000,000. 
This was an increase of $534,000,000 over 1922, or 12 per 
cent, and was $386,000,000, or 8.4 per cent, greater than in 
1921. The increase was due partly to a much larger traffic, 
and partly to the effort of the railways, already described, t« 
place their equipment in proper condition for the heavy de- 
mands of traffic. Total compensation to labor was greater 
than in 1922, the number of employees being greater, while 
there was a tendency throughout the latter part of the year 
for the wages of certain large classes to increase. The full 
effect of these increases will not be felt until 1924, because 
none of them were in force during the whole of the year 
1923. 

The same was true of prices, which showed a tendency 
to stiffen as the year drew to a close. 

Table III gives the several items of operating expense in 
1923, compared with 1922. Every account showed an in- 
crease. As against an increase in total operating expenses of 
12 per cent, maintenance of way increased 11.3 per cent, 
maintenance of equipment 18.3 per cent, and transportation 
expenses 9.9 per cent. The increase in maintenance of equip- 
ment represented, of course, the necessary cost of putting the 
equipment in good physical condition. 


TABLE IIl 





1923 1922 
(millions) (millions) 

Maintenance of way and structure................ $819 $736 
Maintenance of equipment. .........e.ceccscececes 1,490 1,260 
MEE snd weaeechebadbteteahe sent basses sbnkenets 90 87 
0 TTT TT Te rrr Tr Terre TTT 2,391 2,175 
SN GN Ge 0k oc becca scntecetecceseceeens 200 198 
EE Ntucndue dt diedbeeehetiteees pea $4,990 $4,456 


Net Operating Income 


The net operating income was in some ways the disap- 
pointing feature of the year 1923. This remark is made with 
full recognition of the fact that the net income was larger 
than in any year since 1917, and that the rate of return 
on valuation showed an increase over any of the years since 
the Transportation Act went into effect. But railway invest- 
ment and value was also greater than ever before, and called 
for a greater net income to carry it. It is generally agreed 
that 534 per cent is not an excessive rate of return, year in 
and year out, for the railways to earn on their valuation, for 
the valuation itself is fixed under government auspices, and 





TABLE IV 
Rate of return- 
per cent 
(Annual basis) 
1923 
One month..... saidhe Cebus kee deeseénscceusesnss 5.56 
i CO, -. cc cu skeee ed wae eebaeed bee seeees baeeRe eee 4.66 
i CN. ce ceudewiséeeeeececndenweeeeeebeauaeees 5.13 
PPP eee ree eee TTT TT eee TT TT ee 5.49 
ee ne ee 5.69 
IK i: a oe oe oe baer eee eek wen eee et ekeeere 5.64 
ee cavutbb debe seeds en weeesaneeds Seen rieS 5.51 
ee ee ee eee et 5.41 
Nine months.. eng einedwhh6a06eesenstieeaseuakesas 5.27 
i Ce. cn cdeddeddeeseddcuaes seceCebeesskeesubes 5.20 
I RN ee nd 6 hee ORR Ce Khe ON meee 5.11 
Twelve months—the year... ...... cc. ceecccccccccccesess 5.08 





can be regarded as a conservative aggregate. This being so, 
it follows that in a good traffic year the railways should 
reasonably expect to earn more than a fair return, so as to 
balance the lower-than-average returns of years of lesser 
traffic. 

Railway net operating income in 1923 amounted to $975,- 
000,000, which was equivalent to 5.08 per cent on the tenta- 
tive valuation of their properties. This amount was $127,- 
000,000 short of the total amount which would have repre- 
sented the fair return of 534 per cent. When the railways 
in the year of heaviest freight traffic ever known earn only 
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5.08 per cent, compared with the “fair return” of 5.75 per 
cent, the situation gives cause for careful consideration. 

The rate of return by months, cumulated through the year, 
is shown in Table IV. 


Railway Traffic in 1923 


Revenue car loadings in 1923 increased over 1922 about 16 
per cent, whereas the net ton-miles increased about 23 per 
cent. The increase in: passenger miles was 7 per cent. 

The aggregates of these three traffic factors, for the years 
1921, 1922, and 1923, appear in Table V below. 





TABLE V 

Car Loapincs 
ED cca ctksduceengauiennduesee sede shenens 49,900,000 
SE 66dphweneeeeeueeserntenceadseandensesads 43,207,000 
DEE <cchcGhehdnidedsaesebatudesekeseunentes 39,323,000 

Net Ton-MILeEs 
WE... Wn cin cu puwhaw bani enedseeba an tbart 457,000,000,000 
ren re ee rere ey es 371,946,000,000 
BR ho nincnn0hchshencacacdedecawentanesesess 340,862,000,000 

PassENGER-MILES 
rE ee errr etre rey Tree 38,000,000,000 
nN ee eer ere TT 35,470,000,000 
whdandees0enennetenewekbueecnekensenean 37,313 ,000,000 





As is usually the case, the freight traffic as a whole showed 
one rate of increase, while the several commodities entering 
into that traffic showed widely varying rates of increase. 
These variations may be studied in terms of the carloadings 
of the several principal groups of commodities. 

All the groups except grain increased over 1922. Grain 
loadings fell 6 per cent, but were greater than in any previous 
year except 1922. It will be recalled that the grain move- 
ment of 1922 broke all records. One of the striking features 
of the grain movement in 1923 was the almost complete 
absence of car shortage, and there was little complaint from 
the agricultural regions as to the method and result of car 
distribution during the crop season. In fact, 50,000 box 
cars were placed at strategic points throughout the principal 
crop areas several weeks in advance of the harvest season, 
and were there held in storage, awaiting the grain traffic 
movement. Such a situation is almost unprecedented in rail- 
way annals. 

Livestock movements broke all records, the total carload- 
ings for the year being about 11 per cent greater than in 1922. 

The coal and coke traffic increased 32 per cent over 1922, 
but 1922 was a poor coal year because of the coal strikes. The 
coal movement in 1923 was 5 per cent less than in 1920. 
There was no coal shortage at any time during 1923, and 
even the abortive coal strike of September caused hardly a 
flurry in the fuel market. Partly because the general public 
laid in their supplies earlier than usual, and partly because 
of the mild weather that prevailed during November and De- 
cember, the demand for coal in those months fell off, and the 
movement by rail was correspondingly reduced. 

The one big feature of the carloadings of 1923 was the 
great increase in the movement of merchandise and manu- 
factured products. The carloadings of these products were 
greater than ever before, and ran 2,500,000 cars, or 10 per 
cent, ahead of the corresponding figure for 1922. In fact, 
there was more than one week during the year when the move- 
ment of this class of products alone was greater than the total 
movement of all products in certain weeks of 1921. 

All the other products showed heavy increases, especially 
ore, which increased 49 per cent, and forest products, which 
increased 30 per cent. 

[he partial come-back of the passenger traffic in 1923 
Was experienced in the face of an even greater output of new 
motor cars than in 1922. ‘There is no reason to expect any 
lessening of competition from the automobile industry in that 
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respect. If anything, the competition seems likely to in- 
crease, both intensively and extensively. 


Receipts Per Traffic Unit 


The average receipts per ton-mile were approximately 1.11 
cents in 1923, which was 5.7 per cent lower than in 1922, 
and 12.9 per cent lower than in 1921. These percentages 
portray, with a fair degree of accuracy, the extent to which 
railway freight rates were reduced during 1922 and 1923. 
The percentages are large enough, when applied to the tre- 
mendous volume of freight traffic handled on the railways 
as a whole, to represent a real and very substantial saving 
to the shippers of the country. For example, the reduction 
in freight rates between 1921 and 1923, when applied to the 
traffic of 1923, means a saving in the latter year of $700,- 
000,000. That is, if the rates in 1923 had been at the same 
level as in 1921, the total freight revenue would have been 
greater than it was by that amount. 

Average receipts per passenger-mile in 1923 were approxi- 
mately 2.99 cents. This was about 1 per cent lower than in 
1922, and 3 per cent lower than in 1921. 


Employees and Their Wages 


The total number of railway employees in 1923 was close 
to 1,880,000, which was greater by 235,000, on the average, 
than in 1922. It was, however, less by 174,000 than in 1920, 
in spite of the fact that the freight traffic handled in 1923 was 
greater than in 1920, and that the physical amount of main- 
tenance put into equipment, and probably also into roadway, 
was greater than in the earlier year. This is one measure, 
although not the only one, of the increase in railway operat- 
ing efficiency between the two years. 

The railways paid their employees a greater annual com- 
pensation in 1923 than in 1922 by about 1.4 per cent. The 
average was $1,622 for 1922, and is estimated at $1,645 for 
1923. Many of the classes received wage increases during 
the year. It seems likely that both the wage rates and the 
average annual compensation per employee will be higher 
in 1924 than in 1923, because many of the wage adjustments 
made in 1923 will have their full effect during the coming 
vear. 

The total payroll of Class I railways was $3,100,000,000 
in 1923, compared with $2,669,000,000 in 1922. This was 
an increase of $431,000,000, or 16.1 per cent. 

Table VI gives the number of employees in each month 
of 1922 and 1923, so far as the figures are available. The 
October total for 1923 is partially estimated. 


TABLE VI 
NuMBER OF EMPLOYEES 
1923 1922 
) APPT CUETR TUTE TT Cee CCT CCT 1,779,516 1,552,014 
PE i enchtedeeesrdssbcoenceeese 1,783,555 1,545,040 
Eo ns. «can in 6 We ane bed eee ea 1,816,479 1,570,158 
BE knnicacetanesessvsacotuioneenens 1,843,652 1,578,133 
| MPPUTETUTTETECTCIT TT ULC TTT 1,896,219 1,628,228 
DOD 84c Gn serncenecersseseawnevesene 1,933,929 1,685,414 
FUR cv vicsicvccscvesesteccevssseecews 1,954,687 1,467,824 
FEE: nna cece unsdeodnceereseeniannsa 1,973,505 1,594,074 
BeROOMBGE oc ccccoescciceccvecccseseee 1,945,917 1,708,591 
QOBGREE co vccccccccocceccessseseeacese 1,936,500 1,804,315 
PO oo cndncnds0600cus60605e0 408 KROeeeES 1,820,463 
i CCRT OTTOTTTTTTTITTT TTT TT 1,788,590 


In conclusion, the railways can and will look back upon 
the year just closed as a remarkable one in many ways. 
They handled a big task and handled it well. The man- 
agements and personnel merit high praise for the devotion 
with which they set themselves a definite program and then 
met the program. The public did its share, and a big share 
it was. On the threshold of a new year, the railways can 
therefore look back upon one more step away from the 
almost complete demoralization resulting from the war and 
its attendant evils. Is it too much to hope that the vear 
1924 will record still another step in the right direction ? 
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Placing the Concrete Deck on the Central's Castleton Bridge 











Railway Construction Resumed on Large Scale 


Improvements During 1923 


Involved Chiefly Terminal, 


Second Track and Other Operating Necessities 


HE AMOUNT of first track which was completed during 

1923 continued to remain at the comparative low 
level of the last three or four years and much below 

the mileages previous to 1914. It was only 427.27 miles. 
The ‘otal miles of abandoned lines, however, declined con- 
siderably from that of previous years, the exact figures being 
128.82 for track abandoned and taken up and 384.13 for 


ing generally, the construction and mileage statistics indicate 
a much more stable condition of the country’s mileage, and 
the inauguration of an era in railway construction wherein 
expenditures will be utilized to secure an intensive develop- 
ment of the existing plant in order to provide for increased 
traffic density and greater operating efficiency. 

The total mileage (first, second, third and other main 
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track abandoned and not taken up, or a total of 512.95 miles. 
Second track, on the other hand, increased considerably over 
the previous year’s levels, there having been 683.99 miles 
completed during the year, with a large amount under 
construction, or contemplated for early prosecution. Gen- 
eral construction increased greatly, the statistics evidencing 
the inauguration of many new projects and the completion 
or near-completion of many others of importance. Speak- 
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track) was practically double that of the totals for each 
of the preceding three years, reaching 1,176.07 miles; of 
this 683.99 miles, 41.73 miles and 23.08 miles represented 
second, third and other multiple main track, respectively. 
The figures for second track for 1922, 1921 and 1920 are 
respectively 195.97, 143.07 and 90.87. Second track thus 
shows a healthy increase, the amount exceeding that of all 
previous years back as far as 1913, when approximately 
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New Track Buitt 1n 1923 
Miles 
me 
Number Fourth 
companies First Second Third or more 

United States building track track track track Total 
Bie sscncicceas 1 64.00 _— ae conn 64.00 
ATiZONA wee eeeeees 1 iia 89.49 sees -_ 89.49 
CoRGGR cccccess 4+ 84.22 111.83 ease seen 196.05 
i <cnékaceens 2 10.00 4.00 oeee ee 14.00 
Geass cccccececse 1 re 23.00 eose eee 23.00 
DE stecteeeaene 1 15.29 9.70 — eo 24.99 
OO Oar 10 5.82 60.97 11.92 5.19 83.90 
Indiana 3 mnie 21.89 0.24 0.06 22.19 
RAMSRS cccccccccce 6 2.39 47.38 5.98 Zales 65.75 
Kentucky 4 2.50 33.08 2.39 wine 37.97 
Louisiana 2 13.24 11.62 nies 24.86 
DEMME 6.40 scecnvoes 1 0.40 nae oe 0.40 
Maryland 1 1.41 1.41 eee ° 2.82 
PERE on ccccescn 5 37.15 33.72 oe seee 70.87 
Minnesota ........ 3 32.4¢ 7.41 oun eee 39.81 
Mississippi 1 9.00 ase eee eee 9.00 
Oe ae 1 eee 18.98 nae — 18.98 
URE cccccccense 1 a0se 29.14 aes eees 29.14 
New Jersey........ 2 0.87 1.03 1.61 cone 3.51 
New Mexico....... 1 ied 31.23 “we ie 31.23 
WOW EOE Rcccccccen 6G 2.53 0.43 eee 10.46 13.42 
North Dakota...... 1 eens 10.98 anne Ppee: 10.98 
Se nae acneses-ane 5 5.08 23.09 13.37 1.15 42.69 
Oklahoma 3 16.64 sese eeeoe sees 16.64 
QWOROR ccccccecsse 2 19.00 caus e08 eee 19.00 
Pennsylvania ..... 5 8.43 15.06 6.22 6.22 35.93 
Seuth Carolina.... 1 eee 39.00 ose ‘one 39.00 
Tennessee ......0¢ 1 1.60 eons ose 1.60 
TE S¢csseceieee 3 7.34 0.33 ones 7.67 
DD ébseceeewsues 4 43.23 11.41 — 54.64 
Eee 2 21.33 wane en 21.33 
Washington ....... 1 3.00 cine one 3.00 
West Virginia..... 5 10.40 4.80 iene 15.20 
Wyoming ......... 1 sues 43.01 so< 43.01 

TD ceveccscses 87 427.27 683.99 41.73 23.08 1,176.07 
COE étaavnvces 2 654.59 16.09 3.74 ses 674.42 


United States 


Alaska 
Alabama 


Arizona 
California 


Idaho 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Michigan 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


New 


North 
North 
Ohio 


Carolina..... 
BRON. cscee 


Oklahoma 


Oregon 


Pennsylvania ...... 
Rhode Island....... 


Tennessee 


Washington 


West 


Total 
Canada 


Virginia...... 


New Track Burtt in 1922 














Miles 
ae 
Number Fourth 
companies First Second Third or more 
building track track track track Total 
1 8.12 eee 8.12 
1 7.30 een oss 7.30 
1 nities 25.68 ae 25.68 
5 36.85 21.28 ea 58.13 
1 7.46 17.67 ee os 25.13 
4 15.00 21.27 14.60 4.83 55.79 
2 wae 6.22 0.20 0.17 6.59 
3 70.74 12.80 esee cee 83.54 
4 2.58 16.23 . 18.81 
3 20.25 eee ° 20.25 
3 3.27 2.51 ° 5.78 
1 9.50 ones . 9.50 
1 sows 8.32 cous ° 8.32 
2 1.66 noes 2.68 . 4.34 
1 2.00 nes vied . 2.00 
2 12.00 3.02 ‘ 15.02 
1 see 11.55 eoee 11.55 
4 ite 15.58 en 15.58 
3 39.68 oon 39.68 
1 2.00 incr 2.00 
4 6.52 0.23 sean 6.75 
1 er 0.23 206 0.23 
2 10.50 1.01 ° eeee 11.51 
1 13.00 cove cove cece 13.00 
1 32.00 ses — o0ee 32.00 
1 osee 0.95 cece oe 30.95 
3 23.66 1.42 cree o0ee 25.08 
7 324.09 195.97 17.57 5.00 542.63 
5 144,50 e680 osen $600 144.50 








1,263 miles were completed. 


miles were built. 


The nearest approach to the 
1923 figure in recent years was that for 1918, when 681 


Except for the Alaska Railroad, the mileage of first 
track which was constructed during the year consisted chiefly 


of small units varying from a fraction of a mile up to a 
few isolated maximums of about 30 to 35 miles, representing 
generally short extensions of a minor nature rather than any 
tapping or opening up of new territory. The greatest amount 
of first track by states was 84.22 miles for California, with 














Lines Abandoned in the United States and Canada During 1923 


United States 
Baltimore & Ohio— ; ‘ 
Magnolia, Ohio, to Wilcock’s mine 


Pigeon Run Jct., Ohio, to Woodland mine 
In vicinity cf Sandville, Ohio................ 


Blytheville, Burdette & Mississippi River— 


Burdette, Ark., to Burdette Jct.........++.... 


Caddo Choctaw— 


Be Pe CON, Bi. oc ce cccecccececessecctes 


Central Wisconsin— 


Ce, Tris BS SO Rs 66 60 ccrccscsscescves 


Colfax Northern— 
In Iowa 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul— 
Cogswell, 


Lynn, Wis., to Romadka 
Gratiot, Wis., to 
Colcrado & Southern— 
Hancock, Colo., to 
Parlins, Ccle., 


Dallas, Cleburne & Southwestern— 
In Texas 
Empire & Scuthwestern— 


Empire, Mich., to Empire Jct.........e+.eee5 


seme ee eee eee ees ee ssesreeeeseseseeseses 


eS eee eee 
Warren, Ill.,- to state lime. ...ccccccccsccccses 


ROS BB. sc ccevceccdcvveses 
Quartz... ...ccceeeceevees 
Oh, GIR, gc wtccvecsceeceens 
Buena Vista, Colo., to Hancock. ........e.ceee% 


Fourche River Valley & Indian Territory— 


Bigelow, Ark., to 
Helena, Parkin & Northern— 


Parkin, Ark., to Prather. ......ccccccscccsess 


McKeesport Terminal— 


At McKeesport, Pa....cccccccccccccccccccees 


Macon & Birmingham— 
Sofkee, Ga., 
Marietta & Vincent— 


Vincent, Ohio, to Moore’s Jct.......sseeeeeeee 


Missouri Pacific 
Near Grand Falls, 
Near Warrensburg, 

Mississippi Southern 
Near Wiehe, 

Nevada, California & Oregon— 


Wendell, Cal., to Hackstaff.......seeeeeeeeeees 


Norfolk & Western— 


On Allison branch, Va........cccccccccecceees 
Wis 6a bdbccnneeeseceeences 


On Pe'ters branch, 


Oakdale & Gulf— 


Caney, La., to Wardo.....--eeeecsecceecesees 


Ocklawaha Valley— 


Palatka. Fia., to Ocala... ccrcocccccccsccesece 


Oc'lla Southern— 


0 rr 


Op ES GrOeRec cccccccesccscccce 


Dns cde kde een es ensenvebes one 


Fitzgerald, Ga., to Pope City......eseeeseeees 


Lines Lines aban- 
abandoned doned and 
and taken up not taken up 
Miles Liles 
a—_—. .“—~—“* 
— 8 6—©——«—C 
- 
re 2.0 
hk ee 
eeeue 65.0 
sboue 1.04 
3A 
— 838} 8 8}§©6 eee 
— £ ;°} —— \iriigpann 

5.2 
12.44 
11.42 s bea’ 
eee 29.19 
nae 9.82 
is 8€=—téC bpm wna 
aha » 20.0 
ere 15.5 
ieane 2.0 
96.7 
11.7 
Ge @ 8 § ~eesne 
oe 8 8 8 8 8 =« - a 
_— #2——C ‘ieee 
12.0 4.0 
ee &8 8 8 weeiee 
O75 @£# +  -— eases 
5.33 @4 —~— ates 
54.0 


Metalius, Ore., to South Jct 


United States 
Oregon Trunk— 


Pacific Electric— 





abandoned 
and taken up 


Lines 


Miles 


De I SO es n0cb bene bn eebeéeeunes s 2.0 

ene BOURNE SE Cols céecccccccscctsdoees 1.19 

eee. ee, SO, Gs s ci ccdcccccssssecsns 1.56 
Pennsylvania System— 

i CE. Dike kwsntivensdsecedesesenne 4.63 

Barnegat City, N. J., to Barnegat City Jct..... ..... 

DD. SED 685k 00056 n60n8b 6 ebetdbeesese 0.43 

Dy DOD Ltsacotebesededecsdsioaweanesenn Sanaa 

lb) TN otk de bedi eRe Oe REE See ries a ee oe 1.17 
Philadelphia & Reading 

On Cambridge Colly branch, Pa...........00:. 0.2 

On Delaware River branch, Pa...........e00. 0.78 
Rutland— 

Ft. Ticonderoga, N. Y., to Larrabees Point, Vt.. 
Seaboard Air-Line— 

er Te Oe PR TER, ccictcncneekesaan #0000 

Wee, Gk, BO WD FUR e ce ccccecsicncss cases 
Tampa Northern 

eer Di, Pn seeensaccessuvacsceans 2.58 
Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia— 

Owl Hollow, Ga., to main line...........e000. 
Tionesta Valley— 

Naveen, Pa., to Crame Retisccccccscceccesavee csece 
Woodward Iron Company— 

Weer FEMTOTE, AMe cc cvcecccsccivcotessdoces 0.6 

TEE cccdcduvidve bee meisweaereserneees 128.82 
Canada 

Canadian National 

Riviere Quelle, Que., to Riviere Quelle Jct.... 6.48 

At Napanee, Ont... 2... ccccccccccccccccscves 0.90 

Udney, Ont., to meer Orillia. occ ccccccccscseee 7.41 

At Nipicsing Jct., Ont... ..cccccccccccsccscens 1.04 

lei Ce te CO, on oc osc 2 ccceecnsee 22.61 

Pocahontas, Alta., to Snaring Jct...........0. 14.19 

Stony Plains, Alta., to Edmonton........... 19.94 

Bickerdike, Alta., to Ansell. ......cccecccoees 3.75 

Detonsl, Abe... th DORR. coc cccccsseccsases 10.25 

At Point Tupper, N. S.....ccccccccccceseces 5.65 

At Conmee, Ont... .. ccc cccccccscccccervcsess seen 

North Lake, Ont., to Mackties. .cccccccccccccee coves 

Ardmore, Sask., to Regina Tower..........002 seees 

Entwhistle, Alta., to Evansburg...........200 «sseees 


Total 


Lines aban- 
doned and 
not taken up 
Miles 


29.4 
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Utah second with 43.23 miles, the mileage of the former 
being almost entirely that of the Southern Pacific and the 
Minarets & Western. 

In Canada, however, the amount of new first track in- 
creased greatly over 1922 or 1921, reaching a figure of 
654.59 miles, of which all but 88.29 miles (the work of the 
Canadian National) was constructed by the Canadian Pa- 
cific, which thus constructed or put into operation a total 
of 566.3 miles. This represented chiefly the completion of a 
number of branch lines which this road has had under way 
for a number of years for the opening up and developing 





Mites or New Line CompLetep in THe Unitep Srates Since 1893 
DE: ctcvecddewesenesessees ee SE ctentcenetinieetananeae 3,748 
PPT TTT CTT TTT TT 1,420 PPT CCTT UL Tere 4,122 
1896. WETTTTITITTT TTT TT 1,692 Dect teesttaadanserewee cen 3,066 
BEET cccscceceteoceceseeeses 2,109 aa re eee 2,997 
BEB ce ccccccscccecccncececes 3,265 Dees 6000s beenvenevesaeee 3,071 
ee rere | Se tkendedestisaeveakntes 1,532 
rrr 4,894 Sipeccwnens ctenuesasabewos 933 
Bc ccevevcctésceenceeeons 5,368 BOER 6eecesevconceceeescece 1,098 
Desa éseeencedececéeccenns 6,026 DUET seeaetine 600e0u0006000%0 979 
Pepe eccdecessceseseccacess: EE S060 50.cnteeseenseeseess 721 
errr eer 3,832 BPEMoccosvasveetettenenceas 686 
Deiter éeeéseeeonesecsoossns «Ge Bos é coeecasocescéeeeserens 314 
Dis cxevseseveteseoneueses 5,623 Se 475 
DT n¢scceskenteseesenaetac. See a eae re 324 
Den cstewcecedceveveveeeeun 3,214 Ree eT eee 427 








of new territory. Approximately 128 miles of line were 
abandoned during the year, on 92 miles of which the track 
has been taken up. This mileage was abandoned by the Cana- 
dian National and is presumably one of the results of the 
consolidation. 

As stated earlier, the construction of second track in- 
creased greatly over recent years. In this respect, California 
was alse in the lead, as it was with first track; 111.83 miles 
of new second track was built which, with the 84.22 miles 
of first track, made a total of 196.05 miles of track com- 
pleted in that state during the year. Contrary to the general 
tendency in first track construction, the building of second 
track was generally in large units, varying from stretches 
of from 40 miles up to 117 miles, the latter figure being that 
for the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe from Louise, Ariz., to 
Daggett, Cal. Arizona was second and Illinois third with 
second track mileages of 89.49 and 60.97 respectively. The 
greatest amount built by any one road was by the Santa Fe, 
which constructed a total of 201.79 miles, or but little less 
than one-third of the total second track for the country dur- 
ing 1923. Considerable mileage was also built by the Great 
Northern, the Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern, the 
Southern Pacific and the Union Pacific. 

Construction other than track during the past year was 
chiefly of a nature which would effect operating improve- 
ments and, although greater than it has been for a number of 
years, is still presumably less than is actually needed. 

Terminal improvements received a large amount of atten- 
tion, the items showing a wide range of this class of work 
throughout the country and covering in detail such features 
as engine-house extensions, machine shops, power plants, 
new yards, additions to existing yards, freight houses and 
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freight-house extensions. Grade and line revision also 
formed an important part of the year’s work, in connection 
with which there was some grade separation work of varying 
magnitude. The outstanding project of the year from an 
operating standpoint was the Castleton cut-off of the New 
York Central, which will involve an ultimate expenditure 
of approximately $20,000,000. This project includes a high 
level bridge over the Hudson river, a large freight yard 
with separate facilities for fast and slow freight, and a num- 
ber of double-track connections to the New York Central 
proper, the West Shore and the Boston & Albany. The 
Pennsylvania resumed its widespread improvement program 
and carried forward a larger number of projects of an oper- 
ating nature than it has for a number of years, most of 
which were located in the eastern and central regions. 

Other roads throughout the country were likewise ex- 
tremely active, with the result that taking the statistics as a 
whole, it is fairly evident that the railways have made a big 
step toward the prosecution of a more normal and stable 
improvement program and one that is likely to continue, 
baring such contingencies as bad business conditions and 
unwise legislation, for a great many years. 

Although not unexpected, it is somewhat interesting to ob- 
serve that the work of the eastern roads dealt chiefly with 
such projects as extensions and improvement to freight ter- 
minals, sidings and yards, grade separation, short cut-offs 
and short sections of additional multiple track, while that of 
the western roads involved a large amount of second track 
development work, grade and line revision and reconstruc- 
tion in conjunction with terminal improvements, the latter 
class of work being carried out on practically all roads. 

The weeding out of the uneconomic short lines and 
branches of the larger roads was still in effect in 1923 al- 
though not on such a large scale as in the previous years. 
The mileage abandoned and taken up (128.82 miles) dur- 
ing 1923 was about one-half of that for 1922, 1921 and 
1920 and about one-fourth or less than that for 1919 and 
1918. Mileage abandoned and not taken up (384.13 miles) 
was about one-fifth of that for 1921 and in general con- 
siderably less than that for 1922 and the preceding years 
other than 1921. In a way, this decline in the amount of 
mileage abandoned may be attributed to the slightly better 
conditions which the short lines and branches are facing 
today and to the fact that a great number of the most un- 
economic lines have already been abandoned. Some few of 
these almost destitute roads have found relief by the in- 
stallation of gasoline-operated motor cars which seem to be 
particularly well fitted for this field of railway operation. 
Given a fairly generous adoption of this class of equipment 
by the smaller roads in the poorer territories and also by 
the large roads on their less productive branches, there seems 
to be a reasonable hope of retaining much of the remaining 
short lines and branch lines which are still on the border 
of financial ruin, although many will doubtlessly be aban- 
doned from time to time in the future because of the changed 
conditions of the territories which they serve. 








Railroad Construction in 
Alaska Railroad 


Seward, Alaska, to Fairbanks, 64 miles. 
New terminal at Fairbanks, cost $200,000 


First Track: 
Important Work Undertaken: 
(completed). 


Alexandria & Western 


First Track: McFarland, La., to Dycers Creek, 0.2 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: New road from Dycers Creek, La., to Pit 
Juncticn, 4 miles. Extension of gravel pit on line, cost $150,000 (65 per 
cent completed) 


Alton & Southern 


Important Work Undertaken: Building new line from Litchfield & Madi- 
son crossing to St. Louis, Springfield & Peoria, 2 miles. New line under 


survey from St. Louis, Springfield & Peoria, to Mitchell, Ill, 4 miles. 


the United States in 1923 
Ann Arbor 


Second Track: In Michigan, 5 miles. 


Arizona Eastern 


Important Work Undertaken: Union passenger station with the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe at Phoenix, Ariz., cost $600,000 (completed). 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


Owen, Okla., to Pawhuska, 6.21 miles. 

Second Track: Dalies, N. M., to Rio Puerco, 7.90 miles. Perea, N. M., 
to Defiance, 23.33 miles. Yampai, Ariz., to Hackberry, 37.13 miles. Louise, 
Ariz., to Arizona-California state line, 52.36 miles. Arizona-California state 
line to east of Daggett, Cal., 65.1 miles. Kern Jct., Cal., to Bakersfield, 
2:89 miles. Mission, Kan., to Burrton, 13.08 miles. 


First Track: 
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Third Track: Emporia, Kan., to Plymouth, 5.98 miles. 
Important Work Undertaken: New line from Ellinor, Kan., to Eldorado, 
52.43 miles. 
Atlantic Coast Line 


Second Track: In South Carolina, 39 miles. In Georgia, 23 miles. 
In Florida, 4 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Grade reduction at Kelford, N. C., cost 
$109,000 (85 per cent completed). Car repair yard and shed at Sanford, 
Fla., cost $112,000 (completed). Extension of coach repair shed at Way- 
cross, Ga., cost $112,600 (90 per cent completed). New coach and paint 
shops at Rocky Mount, N. C., cost $460,000 (25 per cent completed). New 
shop facilities at Montgomery, Ala., cost $420,000 (10 per cent completed). 


Baltimore & Ohio 


Second Track: From Webster, W. Va., to Brydon, 3 miles, 

Important Work Undertaken: Building new line from Milvale, Pa., to 
Ethon, 1 mile. Track elevation at Philadelphia, Pa., initial appropriation 
$1,000,000 (33 per cent completed). Grain elevator at Baltimore, Md., cost 
$5,555,000 (30 per cent completed). New office building at Mt. Clare shops, 
Baltimore, cost $201,500 (80 per cent completed). Construction of Pier 3 
and repairs to Pier 5 at Locust Point, Md., cost $3,600,000 (10 per cent 
completed). Bridge renewals in Valley Railroad of Virginia, cost $311,000 
(70 per cent completed). Grade separation at Martinsburg, W. Va., cost 
$245,000 (20 per cent completed). Addition of new retort to timber treat- 
ing plant at Green Springs, W. Va., cost $115,000 (completed). Engine 
terminal improvements at Grafton, W. Va., cost $400,000 (completed). Re- 
construction of bridge over Kanawha river at Parkersburg, W. Va., cost 
$476,000 (10 per cent completed). Bridge renewals from Benwood to Fair- 
mont, W. Va., cost $160,000 (completed) and from Benwood to Brooklyn 
Tunction, W. Va., cost $400,000 (completed). Tunnel renewals, Kingsville, 
W. Va., cost $112,000 (10 per cent completed). Bridge renewals from 
Rand to Claysville, Pa., cost $225,000 (completed). Bridge renewals from 
Valley Grove to Tridelphia, W. Va., cost $129,000 (completed). Bridge 
renewals at Cincinnati, Ohio, cost $170,000 (10 per cent completed). Track 
elevation at Chicago, cost $400,000 (60 per cent completed). 


Beaver Meade & Englewood 


Important Work Undertaken: New line under survey from Forgan, 
Okla., to Hooker, 40 miles. 


Bessemer & Lake Erie 


Important Work Undertaken: Widening channel and constructing new 
dock front at Conneaut Harbor, Ohio, cost $916,600 (4 per cent completed). 
Highway improvement and grade elimination projects at Osgood, Pa., cost 
$120,000 (60 per cent completed). Change of line from Pardoe, Pa., to 
Coolspring, cost $310,000 (65 per cent completed). Change of line from 
Culmerville, Pa., to Refractories, cost $127,500 (50 per cent completed). 
Rebuilding yard and eliminating grade crossing near Rural Ridge, Pa., cost 
$219,600 (10 per cent completed). 


Bingham & Garfield 


Second Track: In the vicinity of Bingham, Utah, 0.75 miles. 
Important Work Undertaken: Additions to load and empty yards, Magna, 
Utah, cost $175,000 (80 per cent completed). 


Birmingham Belt 


Important Work Undertaken: New engine terminal at East Thomas, 
Birmingham, Ala., cost $636,600 (70 per cent completed). 


Boston & Maine 


Important Work Undertaken: Rebuilding superstructure of bridge No. 6 
at East Cambridge, Mass., cost $150,000 (20 per cent completed). New 
double-track, steel bridge over the Merrimack river at Newburyport, Mass., 
cost $275,000 (completed). New locomotive repair shop, 170 ft. by 200 ft., 
at Concord, N. H., cost $310,000 (78 per cent completed). Installing a 
new timber treating plant and tie yard at Nashua, <a H., cost $228,000 
(96 per cent completed). 


Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 


First Track: Kent, Pa., to end of branch, 1.97 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Renewal of timber bridges with concrete 
or steel or filling in, cost $107,000 (completed). Double-track steel bridge 
at Warsaw, N. Y., cost $100,000 (completed). New ash handling facilities, 
inspection pits and other terminal improvements at East Salamanca, N. Y., 
cost $175,000 (completed). Additional yard tracks, new storehouses, shop 
buildings and cther improvements at Cloe, Pa.. cost $123,000 (completed). 
Additions to earth dam, concrete core wall and spillway to provide addi- 
tional water storage at Cloe. Pa., cost $100,000 (completed). Reconstruct- 
ing or replacing 17 steel bridges, Punxsutawney, Pa., to Echo, cost $300,000 
(90 per cent completed). 


Carbon County Railroad 
First Track: Columbia, Utah, to Columbia Jct., 4.79 miles. 


Carlton & Coast 
First Track: In Oregon, 2 miles. 
Central of Georgia 


Important Work Undertaken: New steel and concrete bridges along line, 
cost $250,000 (25 per cent completed). Improvements to water service, 
cost $100,000 (50 per cent completed). 


Central of New Jersey 
Important Work Undertaken: Paving driveway in Jersey City, N. J., 


yards, cost $205,000 (completed). New Bridge over Newark Bay, cost 
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$12,000,000 (5.6 per cent completed). Grade crossing elimination, new en- 
gine terminal, etc., at Somerville, N. J., cost $2,000,000 (5S per cent com- 
pieted). Renewal of bridge No. 58, track changes and new interlocking in 
the vicinity of Mauch Chunk, Pa., cost $780,000 (completed). 


Cheat River Railroad 


First Track: Erwin, W. Va., to Hannahsville, 5 miles. 
Important Work Undertaken: Building from Hannahsville, W. Va., to 
St. George, 11 miles. 


Chesapeake & Ohio 


First Track: In West Virginia, 2.2 miles. 

Second Track: From Big Sandy Jct., Ky., to Hampton, 1.08 miles. 

Third Track: From Catlettsburg, Ky., to Ashland, 2.39 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: New freight depot at Norfolk, Va., cost 
$155,650 (99 per cent completed). New storage yard at Newport News, 
Va., cost $380,000 (74 per cent completed). New freight terminal at Clif- 
ton Forge, Va., cost $3,630,000 (30 per cent completed). Grade reduction 
at Covington, Va., cost $468,000 (86 per cent completed). Extension of 
sidings at various positions on the line, cost $720,000. New Yard at 
Hinton, W. Va., cost $240,070 (99 per cent completed). Extension of 
storehouse at Huntington, W. Va., cost $103,400 (98 per cent completed). 
Additional yard and other tracks at Sproul, W. Va., cost $145,100 (88 per 
cent completed). Additional yard tracks at Peach Creek, W. Va., cost 
$158,000 (90 per cent completed). Machine shop at Peach Creek, cost 
$109,600 (completed). Three 100-car yard tracks at Taplin, W. Va., cost 
$104,000 (90 per cent completed). Passenger station, third main track, 
yard and other tracks at Ashland, Ky., cost $2,443,100. Second track 
under construction from Hampton, Ky., to Lockwood, cost $416,000. Sec- 
ond track under construction from Buffalo Tunnel, Ky., to Auxier, cost 
$520,000. Second track from Fergo, Ky., to Shelby, cost $242,582. Ten 
additicnal tracks at West Buffalo, Ky., classification yard, cost $425,000 
(70 per cent completed). Second track under construction from Robbins, 
Ohio, to Gregg, cost $102,500 (19 per cent completed). Additional yard 
tracks at Handley, W. Va., and Whitesville, W. Va., cost $242,500 (com- 
pleted). Filling in bridge and changing channel of creek at Maysville, Ky., 
cost $102,700 (completed). Superstructure renewal at Covington, Ky., cost 
$210,500 (completed). Addition to roundhouse at Peach Creek, W. Va., 
cost $100,000 (completed). New line under survey from Ronceverte, 
W. Va., to Rainelle, 35 miles. New line under survey from Valley Cross- 
ing, Ohio to Gregg, 63 miles. 


Chicago & Alton 


Second Track: In Illinois, 9 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Building second main track and revision 
of grades to a maximum of 6.3 per cent between Godfrey, IIl., and Plain- 
view, Ill., 18 miles (70 per cent completed). 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois 


Important Work Undertaken: Replacing steel bridges along line, cost 
$200,000 (completed). Purchase of property for new terminal at Evans- 
ville, Ind., cost $175,000 (80 per cent completed). 


Chicago & North Western 


Second Track: From Radnor, IIll., to Limestone, 5.11 miles. 

Third Track: From Elmhurst, Ill., to West Chicago, 3.65 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: ‘Track elevation and other improvements 
at Clinton, Ia., cost $598,000 (completed). Construction of viaduct over 
Chicago & North Western and Soo Line tracks at Ironwood, Mich., cost 
$100,009 (completed). Two mechanical coaling chutes at Chicago shops, 
cost $95,000 (completed). New engine terminal at Madison, Wis., cost 
$540,000 (90 per cent completed). Ten-stall addition and extension of 
present enginehouse, including several terminal changes at Casper, Wyo., 
cost $238,000 (90 per cent completed), Grade reduction at Fetterman, 
Wyo., and Irvine, cost $115,000 (completed). Rebuilding steel super- 
structure of bridge over Missouri river at Blair, Nebr., cost $558,000 (10 
per cent completed). Track depression and construction of new depot at 
Layton Park, Milwaukee, Wis., cost $2,000,000 (90 per cent completed). 
New subway at Ogden avenue, Chicago, cost $193,330 (85 per cent com- 
pleted). 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 


Second Track: Woodlawn, IIl., to Waltonville, 8.03 miles. Reno, IIL, 
to Ayers, 5.23 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: New line 18 miles long with maximum 
grade of 0.25 per cent from Vermont, Ill., to Frederick, cost $2,500,000 
(10 per cent completed). Realinement and elevation of main tracks through 
city at Aurora, IIl., cost $5,000,000 (95 per cent completed). Construction 
of two-mile extension of coal mine tracks at Kirby, Wyo., cost $100,000 
(75 per cent completed). New locomotive repair shops, tracks, etc., at 
Denver, Colo., cost $2,000,000 (90 per cent completed). Installation of new 
turntables along line, cost $97,000 (completed). Engine terminal improve- 
ments at various points, cost $464,000 (95 per cent completed). New 
water treating plants at points along line, cost $173,000 (75 per cent com- 
pleted). New passenger stations and improvements, cost $130,000 (95 per 
cent completed). Improvements to tie treating plant at Sheridan, Wyo., 
cost $130,000 (completed). 


Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 


Important Work Undertaken: Elevation of freight house, yard, team 
tracks, etc., in vicinity of New Jersey street, Indianapolis, Ind., cost $500,- 
000 (10 per cent completed). 


Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary 
First Track: At Momence, IIl., 0.5 miles. 
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Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


First Track In St. Paul, Minn., 4.4 miles. 
Important Work Undertaken: Track elevation on Chicago and Evansrun 
division at Chicago, $300,000 (completed). 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 


Second Track: Bishop, Kan., to Paxico, 21.5 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Building new line from Latimer, Kan., to 
Herington, 3.5 miles. Reconstructing bridge at Rock Island, IIl., cost 
$120,000 (completed) New passenger station at Moline IIl., cost $100,000 
(completed). Reconstructing bridge at Eldon, Iowa, cost $106,000 (30 per 
cent completed). Installing storage and roadside locomotive fuel oil tanks 
on Arkansas-Louisiana division, cost $225,000 (completed). 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 


Important Work Undertaken: Highway bridge of steel and concrete over 
White Bear avenue, St. Paul, Minn., cost $100,000 (completed). 


Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern 


First Track: Near Delmar, Ill., 0.93 miles. 
Second Track: Tallmadge, IIll., to Webster, 20.8 miles. West Dana, Ind., 
to Bradshaw, 12.7 miles 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 


Important Work Undertaken: 3.5-mile cut-off near Delaware, Ohio, cost 
$413,390 (65 per cent completed). Additions to Sharon yard, Sharonville, 
Ohio, cost $824,100 (50 per cent completed). Second track and 14.7 miles 
of grade and line revision, Mix, Ohio, to Lamb, cost $4,217,700 (70 per 
cent completed) Grade separation at Hillsboro, Ill, cost $100,000 (40 per 
cent completed). Grade separation at Indianapolis, Ind., cost $1,447,800 
(94 per cent completed). 

Peortra & Eastern.—Renewal of 1,285-ft. long, 70-ft. high, steel viaduct 
near Danville, Ill., cost $303,300 (masonry 50 per cent completed). Re- 
newal of Wabash river bridge near Covington, Ind., cost $197,700 (masonry 
95 per cent completed). 


Colorado & Southern 


Important Work Undertaken: Reconstruction of 16 stalls and addition of 
10 stalls to enginehouse at Trinidad, Colo., cost $150,000 (completed). 


Delaware & Hudson 


§ nd Track: Falcour, N. Y., to South Jct., 0.43 miles 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 


Third Tra Newark, N. J., to Orange, 1.61 miles. 

Undertaken: Grade elevation, additional main track, new 
passenger stations, etc., in the vicinity of East Orange, N. J., cost 
$4,200,000 (completed). Grade crossing elimination, Clifton, N. J., cost 
$100,000 (90 per cent completed). Grade crossing elimination, Little Falls, 
N. J., cost $140,000 (80 per cent completed). Grade crossing elimination, 
Newark, N. J., cost $170,000 (50 per cent completed). Construction of new 
third and fourth track, Lincoln Park to Boonton, N. J., cost $800,000 (40 


Imt? rtant Work 


per cent mpleted). Grade crossing elimination, Delavan and Kensington 
avenue Buffalo, N. Y., cost $330,000 (90 per cent completed). Renewal 
of four tr par ncluding reconstruction of piers, new bridge seats and 
win wall B a ist $175,000 (completed) 


Denver & Rio Grande Western 


I Vork Undertaken: Shop improvements at Burnham, Colo., cost 
$886,000 ( er cent completed) Shop improvements at Salida, Colo., cost 
$342,000 (65 per cent completed). Shop improvements at Grand Jct., Colo., 
cost $242,000 (70 per cent completed). Shop improvements at Alamosa, 
Colo., cost $158,400 (75 per cent completed) Shop improvements at Salt 
Lake, Utah, cost $1,167,000 (35 per cent completed) 


Denver & Salt Lake 


1 Tunnel through James Peak (Moffat tun- 
lorado, 6.04 miles, estimated cost $6,720,000. 


esp . , 


Important Wor ndertaie 


Detroit & Mackinac 


int Work Undertaken: Building new line from Alpena, Mich., to 


Detroit Terminal 





Second Track: In Michigan, 2.33 miles 

lw tant Work i New second track in Michigan, 0.7 miles, 
Eight-stall addition to engine house, including new machine shop and store- 
house facilities at Davidson yard, Detroit, Mich., cost $115,000 (com- 
pleted). 


Duluth & Iron Range 


Important Work Undertaken: Replacing timber pocket linings with steel 
and concrete on ore docks at Two Harbors, Minn., $350,000 (25 per cent 


Electric Short Line 
Hutchinson, Mint 


, to Lake Lillian, 28 miles 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 


Second ! Joliet, I o Coynes, 2.18 miles 

Important Wor Undertaken: Fourteen-stall addition to reinforced con- 
crete 1 I e at East Joliet, Ill., cost $183,279 (completed). Steel car 
repair shop, 0 ft. long by 300 ft. wide, at East Joliet, cost $577,422 (85 
per cent completed) Other yard facilities at East Joliet, cost $140,790 
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(completed). Twenty-stall addition to enginehouse at Kirk yard, Gary, 
Ind., cost $269,761 (completed). Revision of grade in conjunction with 
construction of second track near Joliet, Ill., cost $272,533 (completed). 


Erie Railroad 


Second Track: At Akron, Ohio, 0.57 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Reconstruction of Pier B as an open pier, 
at Weehawken, N. J., cost $182,000 (completed). Reconstruction of Pier C 
as a two-story combined pier and warehouse, at Weehawken, cost $635,000 
(completed). Adding a 107-ft. by 410-ft. extension to erecting shop, in- 
stallation of 250-ton gap crane, etc., at Hornell, N. Y., cost $560,000 (95 
per cent completed). Grade crossing elimination covering about one mile 
of line at Jamestown, N. Y., cost $753,536 (43 per cent completed). Grade 
crossing elimination at Buifalo, N. Y., cost $460,000 (85 per cent com- 
pleted). Construction of one-story frame extension to present Fier A at 
Undercliff, N. J., cost $104,250 (completed). New freight and passenger 
station at Englewood, N. J., cost $132,000 (40 per cent completed). 


Florida East Coast 


First Track: From Okeechobee, Fla., to a point south, 10 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: New line from Okeechobee, Fla., to St. 
Lucie canal, 24.1 miles. New line under project from St. Lucie canal to 
Lemon City and Larkin, Fla., 110.9 miles. New passenger station at 
Daytona, Fla., cost $100,000 (75 per cent completed). Unit No. 2 of the 
general office building at St. Augustine, Fla., cost $160,000 (completed). 
New retaining wall, 2,074 ft. long at Toms Harbor, Fla., cost $90,000 
(completed). Rebuilding existing single-track bridge to double track, M-46 
loading, with 216-ft. bascule draw span at Jacksonville, Fla., cost $1,800,000 
(1 per cent completed). New engine terminal facilities at New Smyrna, 
Fla., cost $165,000 (15 per cent completed). 


Genesee & Wyoming 


Important Work Undertaken: New freight classification yard at Retzof, 
N. Y., $150,000. 
Georgia & Florida 


Important Work Undertaken: Grade and line revision from Keesville, Ga., 
to St. Clair, 5.22 miles (completed). 


Great Northern 


Second Track: Atwater, Minn., to Kandiyohi, 7.41 miles. Wheelock, 
N. D., to Spring Brook, 10.98 miles. Java, Mont., to Nyack, 18.98 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: New engine terminal at St. Cloud, Minn., 
cost $410,000 (completed). Engine terminal at Fargo, N. D., cost $185,000 
(completed). New engine terminal at Watertown, S. D., cost $75,000 
(completed). Replacing turntable at four different points on system, cost 
$124,920 (completed). Extension to passing tracks between Minneapolis, 
Minn., and Breckenridge, cost $123,500 (completed). Extension of yard 
tracks at various points, cost $65,500 (completed). Car repair shop at St. 
Paul, Minn., cost $117,900 (completed). New freight house at Wenatchee, 
Wash., cost $99,475 (completed). Extension to car repair shop and the 
construction of a lumber shed at St. Cloud, cost $125,200 (completed). New 
timber and concrete snow shed at Java, Mont., cost $159,000 (completed). 
Renewal, reconstruction and replacement of bridges and trestles along line, 
cost $654,730 (completed). Change of line and new second track in vicinity 
of Talbot, Mont., cost $445,300 (work started). Replacing timber ore dock 
No. 2 with steel and concrete dock at Allouez, Wis., cost $2,605,000 (com- 
pleted). 

Great Southern 


Important Work Undertaken: New line under survey from Friend, Ore., 
to White River, 30 miles. 


Gulf & Ship Island 


Important Work Undertaken: New enginehouse and other shops at Gulf- 
port, Miss., cost $90,000 (completed). New warehouse with conveying ma- 
at Gulfport, cost $95,000 (completed). 

Gulf Coast Lines 
First Track: In Texas, 1.24 miles. 
High Point-Thomasville & Denton 


Important Work Undertaken: Rehabilitating 35 miles of line of the old 
Carolina & Yadkin from High Point, N. C., to High Rock, cost $200,000 
(50 per cent completed). No mileage in operation yet. 


chinery, etc., 


Illinois Central 


Second Track: Clinton, Ill., to Salt Creek siding, 2.24 miles. Springfield, 
Ill., to Spaulding, 7.99 miles. Clarks, Ky., to Tennessee river, 11 miles, 
ird Track: Kankakee, IIl., to Otto, 4.87 miles. 

»urth Track: Matteson, Ill., to Monee, 0.19 miles. 

th Track: Highlawn, Il., to Calumet, 5 miles. 

portant Work Undertaken: New yards, shops and engine termina: 
facilities at Markham yard near Homewood, IIl., cost $8,793,000 (50 per 
cent completed). Grade revision in connection with electrification project at 
Chicago, cost $4,076,000 (60 per cent completed). Grade separation at 
Riverdale, Ill., cost $854,000 (5 per cent completed). Grade separation and 
track elevation at Harvey, Ill., cost $1,486,000 (70 per cent completed). 
Grade reduction and track elevation at Paxton, IIl., cost $437,000 (70 per 
cent completed). Track elevation and construction of passenger station, 
division office building, etc., at Champaign, Ill., cost $1,107,000 (50 per cent 
completed). Grade reduction over 6.39 miles at Magnet Hill near Mattoon, 
Ill., cost $590,000 (90 per cent completed). Grade reduction over 1.3 miles 
at Alma, IIl., cost $113,000 (completed). Change of alinement, grade 
separation and construction of new yard tracks, rearrangement of me- 
chanical facilities and other improvements at Central City, Ky., cost $1,- 
636,000 (50 per cent completed). Additional yard facilities at Champaign, 
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cost $106,000 (completed). New passing tracks and coaling facilities at 
Gilman, Ill., cost $174,000 (65 per cent completed). Rearrangement and 
extension of yard tracks at Mounds, IIl., cost $300,000 (80 per cent com- 
pleted). Additional tracks and coaling facilities at East St. Louis, Ill., cost 
$130,000 (60 per cent completed). Additional yard facilities at Frogmoor, 
Tenn., cost $171,600 (completed). New engine terminal and reconstruction 
of vard at Council Bluffs, Ia., cost $276,000 (90 per cent completed). Ad- 
ditional yard tracks at East St. Louis, cost $274,000 (60 per cent com- 
pleted). Reconstructing Stuyvesant docks and levee at New Orleans, La., 
cost $379,500 (80 per cent completed). New water treating plant in shops 
at Clinton, Ill., cost $105,000 (completed). 


Indiana Harbor Belt 


Third Track: Melrose Park, IIll., to La Grange, 3.4 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Additional yard tracks and facilities at Blue 
Island, Ill., cost $250,000 (2 per cent completed). Construction of addi- 
tional train, repair and classification tracks at Norpaul yard, IIl., cost 
$285,000 (35 per cent completed). 


Indianapolis Union Railway 


Second Track: In the city of Indianapolis, Ind., 0.19 miles. 
Third Track: In the city of Indianapolis, 0.24 miles. 
Fourth Track: In the city of Indianapolis, 0.06 miles. 


Interstate Railroad 
First Track: Ramsey, Va., to Miller yard, 14.5 miles. Arno, Va., to 
Derby, 1.5 miles. 
Jackson & Eastern 
Important Work Undertaken: Building new line from Walnut Grove, 
Miss., to Tuscola, 5 miles. New line under survey from Tuscola, Miss., to 
Jackson, 45 miles. 
Kansas & Oklahoma 
First Track: Liberal, Kan., to Oklahoma state line, 4 miles. 
Important Work Undertaken: New line under survey from Woods, Kan., 
to Hughton, 14 miles. 
Kansas City Southern 
Important Work Undertaken: Renewal or Arkansas river bridge at Red- 
land, Okla., cost $200,006 (94 per cent completed). Extensions to machine 
shop, 152 ft. by 252 ft., at Pittsburg, Kan., cost $250,000 (completed). Ex- 
tension to enginehouse, 8-stalls, at Pittsburg, cost $120,000 (30 per cent 
completed). 
Kansas City Terminal 
Important Work Undertaken: New passenger station, Kansas City, Kan, 
cost $100,000 (95 per cent completed).- Reinforced concrete viaduct, Kansas 
City, Mo., cost $140,000 (20 per cent completed). 


Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf 
Important Werk Undertaken: Building new line from Baxter Springs, 
Kan., to Military Jct., 6.25 miles. 
Kentucky & Tennessee 


First Track: From Gregory, Ky., to Bell Farm, 2.5 miles. 


Lake Erie & Western 


Important Work Undertaken: Grade separation at Lima, Ohio, cost $275, 


I 


000 (75 per cent completed). 


Lake Superior & Ishpeming 
Important Work Undertaken: New car shops, paint shop, etc., at Presque 
Isle, Mich., cost $197,000 (completed). 


Lehigh & New England 


Important Work Undertaken: Grading and laying tracks for new engine 
minal, 10-stall engine house, coaling station, ete., including revision of 
main track, at Tamaqua, Pa., cost $227,000 (75 per cent completed). 
Iding facilities, etc., for Tamaqua terminal to be started in 1924, esti- 
mated cost $235,000. Grade reduction, vicinity of Quarry Junction, Pa., 
st $150,000 (90 per cent completed). 


Lehigh Valley 


Important Work Undertaken: Completion of first unit of the Claremont 
leep water terminal, including a freight house and unloading equipment at 
Jersey City, N. J. (completed). 





Long Island Railroad 


Important Work Undertaken: Changing from two to four-track systenf 
nd grade elimination in Borough of Queens, New York, cost $2,500,000 
(50 per cent completed). Grade crossing elimination at Richmond Hill, 
N. Y., cost $525,000 (90 per cent completed). 


Longview, Portland & Northern 


First Track: Longview, Wash., to Longview Jct., 3 miles, 
Important Work Undertaken: Building new line from Longview to Ryder- 


wood, 26.5 miles. 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake 


First Track: Lund, Utah, to Cedar City, 33.12 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: New line under project from Anaheim, 
Cal., to Santa Ana, 8 miles. New yard tracks and additional right-of-way 
at Provo, Utah, cost $128,000 (completed). New two-story station building 
at Milford, Utah, cost $153,000 (completed). Purchase of real estate and 
uncompleted hotel building and completion of the hotel, etc., at Cedar City, 
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Utah, cost $264,000 (90 per cent completed). Enlarging section and lining 
tunnels Nos. 13 and 14 with concrete, Big Springs, Nev., to Minto, cost 
$200,000 (20 per cent completed). New freight house, island platforms, 
etc., at Los Angeles, Cal., cost $153,000 (completed). New terminal facili- 
ties, including freight yards, enginehouse, shops, at Los Angeles, cost 
$1,750,000 (75 per cent completed). 


Louisiana & Arkansas 
Important Work Undertaken: New shops and yards at Minden, La., cost 
$700,000 (90 per cent completed). 


Louisiana Railway & Navigation 


Important Work Undertaken: New passenger station at New Orleans, La., 
cost $250,000 (20 per cent completed). 


Louisville & Nashville 


Second Track: Perritt, Ky., to Typo, 6 miles. Baileys, Ky., to Wallsend, 
15 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Rigolets bridge, 30 miles from New Or- 
leans, La., cost $3,128,000 (40 per cent completed). Revision of line, con- 
struction of high fills to replace bridges, south of Louisville, Ky., cost 
$507,000 (10 per cent completed). Reconstruction of Newport and Cin- 
cinnati bridge, Cincinnati, Ohio, cost $369,000. Construction of couble- 
track, 600-ft. bridge at Lebanon Junction, Ky., cost $429,000 (30 per cent 
completed). New machine shop at Etowah, Tenn., cost $252,255. New 
machine shop at Corbin, Ky., cost $331,906. New passenger station at 
Bowling Green, Ky., cost $169,401. New freight warehouse at New Or- 
leans, cost $550,000. 

Magma Arizona 


Important Work Undertaken: Narrow gage line 30 miles long from 
Magma, Ariz., to Superior, abandoned and 30 miles of standard gage con- 
structed (completed). 

Maine Central 


Important Work Undertaken: Replacement of steel bridge at Brunswick, 
Me., cost $207,000 (32 per cent completed). 


Marion & Eastern 


First Track: Scranton Junction, Ill., to connect with the Missouri Pacific, 
4 miles. 


Michigan Central 


Second Track: Jackson, Mich., to Rives Jct., 10.62 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: New enginehouse at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
cost $110,000 (completed). New cvaling and water supply stations at 
Augusta, Mich., cost $167,500 (completed). Building northbound unit of 
new freight yard at North Toledo, Ohio, cost $1,750,000 (80 per cent com- 
pleted). New interchange yard at Hartsdale, Ind., cost $107,000. Grade 
crossing elimination work at West Detroit, Mich., cost $600,000 (10 per 
cent completed). New engine terminal facilities at Lansing, Mich., cost 
$178,000 (completed). Completing remaining work at the Niles, Mich., 
engine and freight terminal, cost $545,000 (completed). Building a new 
double-track bridge cver the Niagara river at Niagara Falls, Canada, cost 
$1,797,500 (45 per cent completed). Extending yard tracks and construc- 
tion of a subway at St. Thomas, Ont., Canada, cost $186,000 (completed). 


Minarets & Western 
First Track: In California, 36.45 mules. 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 


Important iVork Undertaken: New 20-stall engine house, machine shop 
and other terminal facilities at Gladstone, Mich., cost $151,500 (completed). 


Mississippi Central 


Important Work Undertaken: Grade reduction and curve elimination near 
Hattiesburg, Miss., cost $100,000 (10 per cent completed). 


Mississippian Railway 


First Track: Amory, Miss., to Smithville, 9 miles. 
Important Work Undertaken: Building new line, Smithsville, Miss., to 
Fulton, 16 miles. 
Missouri-Illinois 


Important Work Undertaken: Channel and harbor improvements on Mis- 
sissippi river at St. Genevieve, Mo., cost $110,000 (completed). 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas 


Important Work Undertaken: New freight terminal, enginehouse facilities 
and grade separation at Denison, Tex., cost $3,200,000 (completed). New 
locomotive repair shop, office buildings, machinery, etc., at Waco, Tex., cost 
$1,500,000 (completed). New freight station at Waco, Tex., cost $180,000 
(completed). Six-stall addition to roundhouse, new power house and hotel 
at New Franklin, Mo., cost $220,000 (completed). Reduction of curvature 
from St. Louis, Mo., to New Franklin, cost $100,000 (completed). Installa- 
tion of water treating plant on system, cost $200,000 (completed). Bridge 
renewals on system, cost $120,000 (15 per cent completed). New concrete 
trestle at Forreston, Tex., cost $90,000 (completed). New concrete grain 
elevtator of 1,000,000 bu. capacity, yard tracks, etc., at Rosedale, Kan., cost 
$525,000 (completed). Rearrangement and enlargement of car repair shops 
at Denison, Tex., cost $330,000 (40 per cent completed). 


Missouri Pacific 


First Track: In Wichita, Kan., 0.08 miles. In Belle Plaine, Kan., 0.13 
miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: New grain elevator at St. Louis, Mo., cost 
$1,250,000 (completed). New shop facilities at St. Louis, cost $645,000 
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New 
Filling 


New hospital at St. Louis, cost $1,000,000 (completed). 
hospital at Little Rock, Ark., cost $500,000 (S per cent completed). 
in high timber trestles on White River division, eost $250,000 (62 per cent 


(completed). 


completed). Strengthening bridges on system, cost $1,300,000 (54 per cent 
completed). Installation of fuel oil handling facilities on southern district, 
cost $300,000 (completed). Reconstruction of Bridge 31 at Osage, Mo., 


cost $292,000 (57 per cent completed). Strengthening, raising and extending 
bridge at Kansas City, Kan., cost $225,000 (80 per cent completed). Track 
elevation and trestle construction at Corning, Ark., cost $250,000 (90 per 
cent completed). New machine shop at Wichita, Kan., cost $135,000 


(completed). 
Mobile & Ohio 


Important Work Undertaken: New engine terminal including 24-stall 
roundhouse, 500-ton concrete coaling plant, cinder conveyors, etc., at Iselin, 
Tenn., cost $320,000 (50 per cent completed). 

Monongahela Railway 


Second Track: Luzerne, Pa., to East Rices Landing, 5.88 miles. 


Montour Railroad 

Important Work Undertaken: New freight yard 
$300,000 (35 per cent completed). 

Mt. Tamalpais & Muir Woods 


Important Work Undertaken: Combined hotel and station at Mt. Tamal- 
$75,000. 


at Coraopolis, Pa., cost 


pais, Cal., cost 


Nashville & Atlantic 


First Track: In Tennessee, 1.6 miles. 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 


Important Work Undertaken: Reinforced concrete, brick and terra cotta, 
&-story office building, Nashville, Tenn., cost $227,500 (50 per cent com- 
pleted). New station and office building at Paducah, Ky., cost $108,295 
(20 per cent completed). (Land values not included in either of the above 
costs.) 


New Jersey, Indiana & Illinois 


Important Work Undertaken: New engine terminal and facilities, cost 


$250,000. 
New Orleans Public Belt 


First Track: In New Orleans, La., 11.24 miles. 
Second Track: In New Orleans, 11.62 miles. 


New York Central 


First Track: From near Depew, N. Y., to near Bomansville, 2.14 miles. 

Fourth Track: East Syracuse, N. Y., to Salina Junction, 5.46 miles. 
Madison, Ohio, to Perry, 5 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: 


Lines East—Restoration of Pier 103-D on North river, New York, cost 
$200,000 (completed). Substaticn equipment at 110th street, New York, 


cost $390,000 (56 per cent completed). New 20,000-k.w. generator for 
Port Morris station at New York, cost $680,000 (15 per cent completed). 
Reconstruction of Morris avenue bridge, H-21, at New York, cost $216,000 
(completed). Team yard, 17th and 18th streets, New York, cost $100,000 
(60 per cent completed). Converting present tunnel into an open cut at 
Garrison, N. Y., cost $800,000 (93 per cent completed). Building a re- 
taining wall at Newburgh, N. Y., cost $106,400 (90 per cent completed). 
Reconstruction of bridge at Fox Ridge, N. Y., cost $117,500 (completed). 
Filling in single track trestle at Crafts, N. Y., cost $120,000 (29 per cent 
completed). Highway work at Newark, N. Y., cost $140,000 (15 per cent 
completed). Renewal of trrntables at Buffalo, N. Y., cost $178,000 (46 
per cent completed). Building Hudson River Connecting Railroad (Castle- 
ton cut-off), cost $18,360,000 (42 per cent completed). Additional embank- 
ment for the relocation of tracks at South Amsterdam, N. Y., cost $289,000 
(40 per cent completed). Improvement in water facilities at Wende, N. Y., 
cost $108,000 (25 per cent completed). 

Lines West—Grade separation at Cherry street, Erie, Pa., cost $180,000 
(50 per cent completed). Grade separation at State street, Painesville, Ohio, 
cost $343,000 (work started). New interchange track with bridge and cul- 
vert extensions at Painesville, cost $150,000 (5 per cent completed). Re- 
newal of bridge at Cleveland, Ohio, cost $150,000. Relocation of passenger 
station, freight house and main and yard tracks at Youngstown, Ohio, cost 
$532,000 (20 per cent completed). Grade separation at Elyria, Ohio, cost 
$1,795,000 (86 per cent completed). Grade separation at Toledo, Ohio, cost 
$370,000 (71 per cent completed). Grade separation at Detroit, Mich., cost 
$188,000 (23 per cent completed). Additional yard tracks at Elkhart, Ind., 
cost $460,000 (25 per cent completed). Additional yard tracks at South 
Bend, Ind., cost $143,000 (80 per cent completed). Additional yard and 
passing tracks at Schneider, Ind., cost $228,000 (70 per cent completed). 
Additional yard and train tracks at Gibson, Ind., cost $350,000 (30 per cent 
completed). New coaling facilities at Gibson, cost $283,000 (4 per cent 
completed). Rebuilding part of freight house and adding 90-ft. extension 
at Toledo, cost $263,500 (completed). 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis 


Second Track: Ashtabula, Ohio, to Kingsville, 4.4 miles. Lorain, Ohio, 
to Kishmans, 1 mile. Colby, Ohio, to Green Springs, 7 miles. New 
Haven, Ind., te Ft. Wayne, 4 miles. Ft. Wayne, Ind., to Hadley, 5 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Building first unit of mew yard tracks at 
Bellevue, Ohio. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 


Important Work Undertaken: New steel building, 40 ft. by 520 ft., for 
multiple-unit inspection at Stamford, Conn., cost $110,000 (2 per cent 
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completed). Additional yard tracks, storehouse and transfer platform 
for freight terminal at Cedar Hill, Conn., cost $833,062 (90 per cent com. 
pleted). Construction of 12-stall extension to enginehouse at Cedar Hill, 
cost $238,000 (60 per cent completed). New classification yard at South 
Worcester, Mass., cost $178,850 (90 per cent completed). New steel bridge 
at Capitol avenue, Hartford, Conn., cost $232,000 (50 per cent completed). 
Track changes at Auburn, R. I., cost $226,000 (completed). Relocation 
of main line and construction of additional tracks at Northup avenue yard, 
Providence, R. I., cost $164,500 (80 per cent completed). Construction of 
12-stall brick enginehouse at Boston, Mass., cost $162,000 (99 per cent 
completed). Construction of inspection pits and other attendant facilities 
at various terminals on the system, cost $160,000 (95 per cent completed). 


Norfolk & Western 


First Track: Town Hill, Va., extension, 3.33 miles. 

Second Track: Bluestone, W. Va., to Ruth, 1.8 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: New terminal facilities at Hagerstown, Md., 
cost $148,000 (ccmpleted). New tracks and terminal facilities at Auville, 
W. Va., cost $765,000 (80 per cent completed). New assembly yard on 
Big Sandy line, cost $205,000 (10 per cent completed). New 120-ton 
dumper and electrification of Piers 2 and 3 at Lamberts Point, Va., cost 
$650,000 (95 per cent completed). Electrification work between Farm and 
Iaeger, W. Va., cost $800,000 (20 per cent completed). Increasing power 
plant at Roanoke, Va., cost $300,000 (50 per cent completed). Increasing 
power plant at Bluestone, W. Va., cost $200,000 (25 per cent completed). 
Renewing and strengthening bridges in Cincinnati district, cost $300,000 (10 
per cent completed). 


Northeast Oklahoma 


First Track: Green, Kan., to Columbus, 8.18 miles. 
to Hockerville, 2 miles. 


Black Eagle, Okla., 
In vicinity of Miami, Okla., 1 mile. 


Northern Pacific 


Important Work Undertaken: Change of line and new bridge across the 
Mississippi river at Minneapolis, Minn., cost $1,750,000 (75 per cent com- 
pleted). New power plant at Glendive, Mont., cost $147,000 (completed). 
Rebuilding bridge for double track at Billings, Mont., cost $119,000 (com- 
pleted). Change of line at Phileman, Mont., cost $104,000 (completed). 
Construction of the Rosebud branch, Mont., to coal fields, cost $1,570,000 
(85 per cent completed). Grade separation at Minneapolis, Minn., cost 
$145,000 (85 per cent completed). Sewer construction in coach yard at 
St. Paul, Minn., cost $260,000 (25 per cent completed). New 28-stall 
enginehouse at Missoula, Mcnt., cost $250,000 (70 per cent completed). 
Change of line at Tacoma, Wash., cost $157,000 (completed). 


Northwestern Pacific 


Important Work Undertaken: New double-track trestle and bascule draw- 
bridge, Greenbrae, Cal., cost $150,000 (80 per cent completed). Enlargement 
of single-track tunnel, 1119 ft. long, to double-track section at Greenbrae, 
cost $162,000 (40 per cent completed). 


Oklahoma & Arkansas 


Important Work Undertaken: New 
Okla., to Kansas, Okla., 10 miles. 
Okla., to Kenwood. 


line under construction from Day, 
New line under survey from Kansas, 


Oregon, California & Eastern 


First Track: In Oregon, 17 miles. 


Oregon Short Line 


First Track: Ammon, Ida., to Dumas, 10.58 miles. 
Chalk-Line, 4.71 miles. 

Second Track: Hammett, Ida., to Reverse, 9.7 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: New road under construction from Orchard, 
Ida., to Perkins, 27.78 miles, and from Nampa, Ida., to Sonna, 2.66 miles. 
New line under survey from Rogerson, Ida., to Wells, Nev., 95 miles. 
New two-story and basement addition to storehouse at Pocatello, Ida., cost 
$153,000 (completed). Additional water storage reservoir, 2,200,000-gal. 
capacity, Batise Springs, Ida., cost $100,000 (completed). New 150-ton 
coaling plant, etc., at Orchard, Ida., cost $107,000 (10 per cent completed). 
Reconstruction of bridge over Boise river, cost $137,000 (90 per cent 
completed). 


Hammett, Ida., to 


Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co. 


Important Work Undertaken: Reconstruction of bridge over Chehalis 
river, near Galvin, Wash., cost $171,000 (48 per cent completed). Replacing 
old bridge over Columbia river with modern new structure, near Kalan, 
Wash., cost $1,245,000 (95 per cent completed). Replacing bridge over 
Yakima river, near Parker, Wash., cost $264,000 (completed). New wharf, 
warehouse and grain elevator at Albina, Ore., cost $244,000 (completed). 
New timber preserving plant and tie storage yard at The Dalles, Ore., cost 
$465,000 (completed). Enlarging single track, 630-ft. tunnel to double 
track and lining with concrete, near Corbett, Ore., cost $136,000 (completed). 
Construction of new special shallow deck through span bridge over North 
Fork Coeur d’Alene river, near Enaville, Ida., cost $111,000 (16 per cent 
completed). New fuel oil stations on system, cost $254,000 (completed). 


Pacific Electric 


Important Work Undertaken: New lines under construction in Temple, 
Cal., 2 miles. Reconstruction of trestles along line, cost $410,000 (com- 
pleted). Additional yard tracks and storage facilities at Los Angeles, Cal., 
cost $202,000 (95 per cent completed). 


Pacific Southwestern 
First Track: Lompoc, Cal., to Whitehills, 5 miles, 
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January 5, 1924 


Pennsylvania System 


First Track: In Trenton, N, J., 0.75 miles. In Camden, N. J., 0.12 miles. 
Phoenix, Md., to Sparrows Point, 1.41 miles, Pittsburgh, Pa., to Sharps- 
burg, 0.43 miles. In West Morrisville, Pa., 0.19: miles. In Philadelphia, 
Pa., 0.77 miles. Philadelphia to Chester, 0.12 miles. Near Idamar, Pa., 
0.52 miles. Near Rodkey, Pa., 0.18 miles. West Rochester, Pa., to Fetter- 
man, 4.25 miles, Powhatan, Ohio, to Marcoll, 3 miles. In Cleveland, 
Ohio, 1.17 miles. Niles, Ohio, to Warren, 0.57 miles. Girard, Ohio, to 
Mosier yard, 0.34 miles. Carleton, Mich., to Ecorse Jct., 19.96 miles. At 
Detroit, Mich., 8.99 miles. In Chicago, 0.39 miles. 

Second Track: In Camden, N. J., 1.03 miles. Phoenix, Md., to Sparrows 
Point, 1.41 miles. In Philadelphia, Pa., 0.76 miles. In West Morrisville, 
Pa., 0.49 miles. At Adamsdale, Pa., 0.26 miles. Hickory Ridge, Pa. to 
Colonial colliery, 1.12 miles. Kenwood, Pa., to Rochester, 4.15 miles. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to Sharpsburg, 0.88 miles. In Cleveland, Ohio, 1.20 miles. 
Wights, Ohio, to Walbridge, 6.42 miles. In Chicago, 0.39 miles. 

Third Track: In Philadelphia, Pa., 0.76 miles. Pittsburgh, Pa., to Sharps- 
burg, 1.46 miles. In Canton, Ohio, 0.02 miles. Mansfield, Ohio, to Toledo 
Ict., 7.25 miles. Toledo Jct., to Crestline, 6.1 miles. 

Fourth Track: In Philadelphia, Pa., 0.76 miles. 
Sharpsburg, 1.46 miles. In Canton, Ohio, 1.15 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: 

Eastern ReGron—Renewal of five bridges through Elizabeth, N. J., cost 
$400,000 (90 per cent completed). Additional passenger facilities at Tren- 
ton, N. J., cost $350,000 (25 per cent completed). Replacement of overhead 
bridge at Summit avenue, Jersey City, N. J., cost $300,000 (3 per cent 
completed). Enlarging 125th street freight station at New York, cost 
$120,000 (1 per cent completed). New 20,000-k.w. turbo-generator and 
eight 525-hp. boilers, Long Island City, N. Y., cost $850,000 (98 per cent 
completed). New 20,000-k.w. turbo-generator and other facilities at Long 
Island City, cost $1,200,000 (45 per cent completed). Renewal of turntable 
at Jersey City, cost $100,000 (20 per cent completed). New concrete 
bridge at South Amboy, N. J., cost $108,977 (98 per cent completed). Con- 
struction of transmission line, Frankford Jct., Pa., to Westville, cost 
$656,000 (completed). New manufacturing, storage and icing plant at 
Huntington, Pa., $978,000 (70 per cent completed). Additional yard tracks 
at Renovo, Pa., $136,000 (completed). Reconstruction of enginehouse at 
Elmira, N. Y., cost $136,000 (50 per cent completed). Freight yard at 
West Philadelphia, Pa., cost $7,500,000 (38 per cent completed). Track 
elevation and terminal yard at South Philadelphia, cost $15,500,000 (25 
per cent completed). Steel freight car repair shops at Enola, Pa., cost 
$415,000 (completed). Eastbound gravity pump at West Morrisville, Pa., 
cost $125,000 (completed). Ten million-gallon reservoir at East Altoona, 
Pa., cost $150,000 (15 per cent completed). Construction of additional shops 
at Altoona, Pa., cost $3,380,000 (47 per cent completed). New engine 
terminal facilities at Hagerstown, Md., cost $300,000 (completed). Erection 
of two new bridges over Susquehanna river, Sunbury, Pa., to Northumber- 
land, cost $1,655,000 (40 per cent completed). New overhead bridge at 
Renovo, cost $120,000 (completed). Track elevation in Camden, N. J., cost 
$515,000 (completed). Removal of old train shed and construction of new 
platforms at Jersey City, N. J., cost $295,000 (completed). Additional plat- 
forms and platform and storage tracks at Summit avenue station, Jersey 
City, cost $275,000 (65 per cent completed). Undergrade bridge at Corn- 
wells, Pa., cost $285,000 (completed). Overhead bridge at Andalusia, Pa., 
cost $140,000 (completed). Overhead bridge at Fifth street, Philadelphia, 
cost $100,000 (completed). New pier and grain elevator at Baltimore, Md., 
cost $6,320,000 (98 per cent completed). Additional yard tracks and re- 
arrangement of No. 3 yard, Baltimore, cost $565,000 (completed). Change 
of line at Phoenix, Md., cost $306,000 (completed). Overhead bridge at 
Philadelphia, cost $165,000 (60 per cent completed). 

Centrat Recion—New overhead bridge at Lilly, Pa., cost $156,000 (85 
per cent completed). Reconstruction of overhead bridge at Conemaugh, Pa., 
cost $225,000 (20 per cent completed). Improving enginehouse facilities 
at Conemaugh, cost $517,000 (85 per cent completed). Grade crossing elimi- 
nation at New Florence, Pa., cost $305,000 (completed). Building new 
freight line at Derry, Pa., cost $1,500,000 (25 per cent completed). Steel 
freight car repair shop at Pitcairn, Pa., cost $741,700 (completed). Recon- 
struction of bridge at Pittsburgh, south side, cost $130,000 (50 per cent 
completed). Track elevation and grade crossing elimination at Pittsburgh, 
north side, cost $2,365,000 (85 per cent completed). Jump-over bridge for 
the Baltimore & Ohio at Pittsburgh, north side, cost $435,000 (60 per cent 
completed). New enginehouse facilities at Sharpsburg, Pa., cost $1,000,000 
(30 per cent completed). Expansion to four-track system at Sharpsburg, 
cost $715,000 (90 per cent completed). Building classification yard at Sharps- 
burg, cost $2,230,000 (completed). Enlarging produce yard at Pittsburgh, 
cost $162,300 (completed). Grade crossing elimination at New Brighton, 
Pa., cost $3,530,000 (12 per cent completed). Overhead highway bridge at 
Homewood Jct., Pa., cost $125,000 (completed). Additional track at Weir- 
ton Jct., W. Va., cost $435,000 (15 per cent completed). Classification yard 
at Mingo Jct., Ohio, cost $514.000 (75 per cent completed). Relocation of 
highway for third and fourth tracks at Vanport, Ohio, cost $100,000 (60 per 
cent completed). Grade revision at Hammondsville, Ohio, cost $150,000 (93 
per cent completed). Track elevation at Cleveland, Ohio, cost $2,195,000 
(65 per cent completed). Enlarging yard at Girard, Ohio, cost $340,000 
completed). New wye track and storage yard at Niles, Ohio, cost $765,000 
completed). Additional main track and change of line at Emsworth, Pa., 


Pittsburgh, Pa., to 





cost $225,000 (2 per cent completed). Building single-track line to Powhatan, . 


Ohio, cost $280,000 (92 per cent completed). New low grade line, Kenwood, 
Pa., to Rochester, cost $1,115,000 (94 per cent completed). 

NorRTHWESTERN ReEGton—New line projected around Detroit, Mich., 10.87 
niles. Additional tracks and extension of facilities at Crestline, Ohio, cost 
$340,000 (completed). Grade crossing elimination at Mansfield, Ohio, cost 
$150,000 (30 per cent completed). Track elevation at Chicago, cost $7,- 
530,000 (45 per cent completed). Local freight house, offices and team 
racks at Detroit, Mich., 1923 expenditures, $1,100,000 (completed). Com- 
pletion of Ecorse terminal yard at Detroit, 1923 expenditures, $260,000 
completed). New team tracks at Summit street, Detroit, 1923 expenditures, 
$40,000 (completed). New enginehouse and coach yard at Detroit, 1923 ex- 


penditures, $900,000 (75 per cent completed). Grade separation in Wayne 
county, Mich., 1923 expenditures, $110,000 (98 per cent completed). 
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SOUTHWESTERN Recion—New 34-stall enginehouse, shops and other pas- 
senger engine terminal facilities at Columbus, Ohio, cost $3,402,700 (80 per 
cent completed). Additional yard and car repair facilities at Grogan yard, 
Columbus, cost $255,700 (completed). Track elevation at Indianapolis, Ind., 
cost $780,000 (completed). 


Pere Marquette 


First Track: In vicinity of Flint, Mich., 8.2 miles, 

Second Track: Detroit, Mich., to Plymouth, 15.77 miles. 

; Important Work Undertaken: Additional shop buildings and equipment at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., cost $1,500,000 (55 per cent completed). New engine 
terminal, yards and facilities at Erie, Mich., cost $2,000,000 (30 per cent 
completed). New engine terminal and coach yard at Detroit, cost $1,200,000 
(80 per cent completed). New freight yard tracks at Flint, cost $100,000 
(85 per cent completed). 


Philadelphia & Reading 


Important Work Undertaken: New ferry terminal at Camden, N. J., cost 
$3,000,000 (75 per cent completed). Change of alignment, including con- 
struction of highway bridges near Ringtown, Pa., cost $680,000 (14 per 
cent completed). New one-story reinforced concrete and brick oil house 
with complete system for storage at Reading, Pa., cost $170,000 (completed). 
New 20-ton car dumper, Port Richmond, Pa., cost $1,500,000 (30 per cent 
completed). New hill-to-hill bridge, Bethlehem, Pa., a highway grade cross- 
ing elimination project, cost to be shared locally and by the railroads affected, 
cost $2,740,000 (75 per cent completed). Replacing bridge No. 8 over 
Susquehanna river, near Harrisburg, Pa., cost $1,500,000 (94 per cent com- 
pleted). New double-track drawbridge at Atlantic City, N. J., cost $330,000 
(completed). Renewal and reconstruction of bridges over system, cost 
$968,000 (completed). 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 


Third Track: Edenburg, Pa., to Pennsylvania-Ohio state line, 4 miles. 

Fourth Track: Edenburg, Pa., to Pennsylvania-Ohio state line, 4 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Reconstruction of viaduct at Homestead, 
Pa., cost $212,000 (95 per cent completed). Grading for third and fourth 
main tracks, Fallston, Pa., to College, cost $254,880 (25 per cent completed). 


Portland Terminal Company 


First Track: In Portland, Me., 0.40 miles, 

Important Work Undertaken: New 40-stall enginehouse, boiler-washing 
plant, coal and ash handling facilities and westbound classification yard at 
South Portland, Me., cost $1,750,000 (80 per cent completed). 


Port Utilities Commission of Charleston, S. C. 


Important Work Undertaken: General cargo pier, 630 ft. long, 417% ft. 
wide with four railrcad tracks through center, cost $550,000 (15 per cent 
completed). 


Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 


Important Work Undertaken: New locomotive terminal, machine shop, 
coaling station, etc., at Acca, Va., cost $1,000,000 (95 per cent completed). 
New concrete and steel trestle at Neabsco, Va., cost $120,000 (70 per eent 
completed). 


Roby & Northern 


First Track: In Texas, 0.25 miles, 

Second Track: In Texas, 0.33 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Railroad completely rebuilt, including cul 
verts, gradings, two bridges, new ties and rail fastenings, for electrical op- 
eration. A modern passenger station was built at Roby, Tex.; also a steel 
power house and substation and train-shed. 


St. Louis—San Francisco 


Second Track: Spring Hill, Kan., to Paola, 12.8 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Grade reduction in vicinity of Crocker, 
Mo., 1.57 miles, cost $160,500 (completed). Change of line near Dixon, Mo., 
1.3 miles, cost $175,000 (75 per cent completed). New engine terminal at 
Lindenwood, St. Louis, Mo., cost $900,000 (80 per cent completed), 


St. Louis—Southwestern 


Important Work Undertaken: Installation of fuel oil facilities along line, 
cost $100,000 (75 per cent completed). New gravel plant on Ouachita river, 
Kent, Ark., cost $195,000 (completed). Installation of fuel oil facilities 
for storage and handling at various points on the Texas lines, cost $167,000 


(completed). 
Salt Lake & Utah 
Important Work Undertaken: New Passenger station at Salt Lake, Utah, 
cost $225,000 (completed), 
San Antonio & Aransas Pass 
Important Work Undertaken: New bridge over Brazos river, near Wallis, 
Tex., cost $263,000 (60 per cent completed). 


South Buffalo 
First Track: In Buffalo, N. Y., 0.43 miles. 


Southern Railway 


Important Work Undertaken: Additions to existing shop buildings and 
construction of new boiler house, engine drop pit and additional machines at 
Alexandria, Va., cost $105,000 (75 per cent completed). 
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Southern Pacific 


First Track: West from Richgrove, Cal., 4.16 miles. Magunden, Cal., 
to Arvin, 16.89 miles. (Inter-California in Cal.) east and south from 
Calipatria, 21.72 miles. (Mexican lines) Tepic, Nayarit, Mex., to Costello, 
9.35 miles. 

Second Track: Wells, Nev., to Moor, 8.71 miles. Valley Pass, Nev., to 
Montello, 20.43 miles. Blue Canon, Cal., to Emigrant Gap, 5.32 miles. 

ndover, Cal., to Truckee, 6.48 miles, Cameron, Cal., to Mojave, 10.54 


miles 
Important Work Undertaken: Line revision to eliminate curves at Metz, 
Cal., cost $210,000 (completed). Additional equipment and 80-ft. extension 


to machine shop at Los Angeles, Cal., cost $610,000 (50 per cent completed). 
Replacing timber with concrete in tunnel at Hasson, Cal., cost $135,000 (15 
per cent completed). Industrial lead and team-yard at San Francisco, 
Cal., cost $165,000 (60 per cent completed). Line change and construction 
of new yards and bridge at Yuma, Ariz., cost $877,000 (50 per cent com- 
pleted). ‘ Installation of rock crushing plant at Santa Margarita, Cal., cost 
$252,000 (completed) Additional classification yard facilities at Los An- 
geles, cost $475,000 (60 per cent completed). 

Houston & Texas CENTRAI An extension to the Dallas, Tex., belt line, 
now under survey, 8.83 miles, 

Gatveston, Harrispsurc & San Anton1o—Extension to present machine 
shop, 84 ft. by 258 ft., to serve as erecting shop at El Paso, Tex., cost 
$231,243 (completed), Rearrangement and expansion of engine terminal at 
El Paso, cost $243,016 (50 per cent completed). Reconstruction of bridge 
over Rio Grande river at Eagle Pass, Tex., cost $252,912 (completed). 
Line revision at various points on system, cost $179,107 (38 per cent com- 
pleted) Change of grade east of Alleyton, Tex., cost $100,000 (90 per 
cent completed). 

Texas & New Orieans—Strengthening bridges on Dallas-Sabine branch, 
cost $259,329 (85 per cent completed). Reconstruction of subway at 
Houston, Tex., cost $305,694 (completed). Reconstruction of Neches river 
bridge at Beaumont, Tex., cost $119,046 (work underway). Remodeling 
treating plant and installing power plant at Englewood, Tex., cost $118,312 
(91 per cent completed). ; 

Morcan’s Lovurstana & Texas—Rearranging and expanding engine termi- 
nal at Lafayette, La., cost $447,878 (35 per cent completed). Repairing and 
straightening old levee at Algiers, La., cost $196,099 (completed). 

Centra Pactric—Building new line north from Kirk, Ore., 30.56 miles. 
Installing electrically-driven rock crushing plants at Lucin, Utah, and Pali- 
sade, Nev., cost $697,000 (completed). Line change to eliminate trestle at 
Mott, Cal., cost $133,000 (60 per cent completed). Construction of saw 
and planing mill at Sacramento, Cal., cost $212,000 (70 per cent completed). 

Orecon & Catirornra—Grade crossing elimination and relocation of high- 
way at Oregon City, Ore., cost $135,000 (40 per cent completed). Replacing 
timber trestle with steel at Jefferson, Ore., cost $128,000 (completed). 

Mexican Lines—Construction of an extension from Tepic, Mex., to La 
Quemada, involving 3,500,000 cu. yd. of excavation, also 33,000 cu. yd. of 
excavation from 33 tunnels with total length of 5 miles; also construction 


of 29 viaducts, total length of line 103 miles. 


Tampa Southern 
Important Work Undertaken: New line from Bradentown, Fla., to Sara- 
sota, 13.7 miles. 
Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia 
Important Work Undertaken: New line under survey from Gadsden, Ala., 
to Odenville, 36 miles 
Texas Southeastern 
Important Work Undertaken: New line from Vair, Tex., to Hiltonia, 40 
miles. 


Toledo, St. Louis & Western 


Important Work Undertaken: New main line change under survey, mile 
post 408 to mile post 409.3, 1.3 miles. New 27-stall enginehouse, offices, 
etc., at Frankfort, Ind., cost $300,000 (20 per cent completed). 


Toledo Terminal 
Second Track: In Toledo, Ohio, 2.5 miles. 


Ulster & Delaware 


Important Work Undertaken: Extension of locomotive erecting shops, etc., 
at Kingston, N. Y., cost $105,000 (completed). 


Union Pacific 


First Track: Homer Spur, Utah, to Park-Utah mine, 5.32 miles, 
Second Track: Granger, Wyo., to Leroy, 43.01 miles. Emory, Utah, to 
Echo, 10.66 miles 

Important Work Undertaken: Additional Freight yards and other con- 
struction incidental thereto at Council Bluffs, Iowa, cost $225,000 (com- 
pleted). New one-story passenger station at Laramie, Wyo., cost $160,000 
(15 per cent completed). Construction of an open cut replacing twin tun- 
nels, 169 ft. long near Edson, Wyo., cost $125,000 (66 per cent completed). 
New 420-ton, conveyor type, coaling station at Carter, Wyo., cost $111,000 
(completed) Placing concrete lining in tunnel near Curvo, Utah, cost 
225,000 (45 per cent completed). New two-story and basement, brick 
freight office building, inbound freight house and construction of platforms, 
etc., at Denver, Colo., cost $600,000 (completed). New steel overhead 
viaduct and approaches, highway elimination at Denver, railroad company’s 
proportion of cost, $270,000 (completed). Additional right-of-way and con- 


struction of additional yard tracks at Denver, cost $205,000 (completed). 
Virginian 
First Track: Milam, West Va., to Glen Morrison, 3.2 miles. 


Important Work Undertaken: Double tracking and lining Kegley tunnel, 
cost $176,384 (25 per cent completed). Electrifying line, Roanoke, Va., 











to Mullens, W. Va., cost $7,662,670 (contracts let). Construction of coal 
pier No. 2, Sewalls Point, Va., cost $3,300,000 (50 per cent completed). 


Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & Sabine 


Important Work Undertaken: New line under survey from Livingston, 
Tex., to West Port Arthur, 100.26 miles, 





Western Maryland 


Second Track: In the vicinity of Rockwood, Pa., 1.52 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: New store-room and office building at 
Hagerstown, Md., cost $185,000 (75 per cent completed). New steel car 
repair yard, including paint shops, store houses, etc., at Port Covington, 
Baltimore, Md., cost $115,000 (completed). 


Western Pacific 


Important Work Undertaken: New terminal yard and buildings at Stock- 
ton, Cal., cost $800,000 (50 per cent completed). New freight terminal and 
north channel spur at Stockton, cost $335,000 (completed). Extending yard 
facilities at various points on line, cost $135,000 (completed). New steel 
viaduct, near Keddie, Cal., cost $100,000 (completed). Renewal of bridge 
over San Joaquin river, cost $200,000 (completed). New concrete ware- 
house at San Francisco, Cal., cost $100,000 (completed). Extending machine 
and erecting shop and installation of additional cranes at Sacramento, Cal., 
cost $100,000 (75 per cent completed). Completion of ice plant and at- 
tendant facilities at Carlin, Nev., cost $100,000 (completed). 


Wheeling & Lake Erie 


Important Work Undertaken: Connection 2,300 ft. long, including two 
through girder spans at Massillon, Ohio, cost $190,000 (25 per cent 
completed). 


Wichita Valley 


First Track: Byers, Tex., to Oklahoma state line, 5.85 miles. Oklahoma 
state line to Waurika, Okla., 7.43 miles, 





Woodward Iron Company 


Important Work Undertaken: New line under survey from No. 3 Dolo- 
mite to No. 3 Air Slope, 2.5 miles, 


Railway Construction in Canada in 1923 


Algoma Central & Hudson Bay 


Important Work Undertaken: Revision of main line to eliminate trestles, 
mile post 103.80 to 104.79, cost $187,000. 


Calgary & Fernie 


Important Work Undertaken: New line surveyed and final location com- 
pleted from Calgary, Alta., to Michel, B. C., 157 miles; grading contract for 
first 50 miles from Michel has been awarded. 


Canadian National 


First Track: Near Point Tupper, Nova Scotia, 0.51 miles. At Napanee, 
Ont., 0.78 miles. At Conmee, Ont., 3.05 miles. Near Nipissing Jct., Ont., 
0.56 miles. Craik Jct., Sask., to Ardmore, 3.71 miles. Ansell, Alta., to 
Bickerdike, 3.9 miles. Battle, Alta., to Duhamel 3.48 miles. Milnes Land- 
ing, B. C., to Cowichan Lake, 42.8 miles. Long Lake, Ont., to Nakina, 29.5 
miles. 

Second Track: Mount, Ont., to Kakabika Falls, 15.98 miles. Near Mil- 
waukee Jct., Mich., 0.11 miles. . 

Third Track: Mimico, Ont., to Port Credit, 3.74 miles. 


Canadian Pacific 


First Track: Lines east, 50 miles. Lines west, 337 miles. The following 
additional mileage was put into operation during the year: Consul, Sask., 
to Climax, 61 miles. Leader, Sask., to Burstall, 25 miles. Okanagan Falls, 
B. C., to Oliver on Penticton south branch of the Kettle Valley, 16.6 miles. 
North from Kapawa, Que., 69 miles. On Villemarie spur, 7.7 miles. 


Central Canada 


Important Work Undertaken: New line from Berwyn, Alta., 13 miles. 


Edmonton, Dunvegan & British Columbia 


Important Work Undertaken: New line from Grande Prairie, Alta., 15 
miles. 
Esquimalt & Nanaimo 
Important Work Undertaken: Building from Stamp River, B. C., ta 
Great Central Lake, 6.75 miles. Building double bascule, highway and rail- 
way bridge at Victoria, B. C., cost $720,000 (completed). 


Roberval-Saguenay 
Important Work Undertaken: Extension of line from Ha Ha Bay June- 
tion, Que., Can., to Peribonka River, 37 miles. 
Temiskaming & Northern Ontario 


Important Work Undertaken: New line from Island Falls Junction to 
near New Fost, 25.6 miles. Building from Swastika, Ont., to Larder Lake 
(Nipissing Central Railway Company), 23 miles. 
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Through Service is Facilitated by Signals 





Signal Construction Shows Marked Increase 


All Classes of Work Active—Remote Control Switch 
Installations Grow in Favor 


By K. E. Kellenberger 


UTOMATIC train control has occupied the attention of 
A the signal field during the past year, largely to the 

exclusion of other subjects. The feeling prevailed 
more or less generally at the beginning of the year that the 
order of the Interstate Commerce Commission requiring 
49 railroads to make installations of train control would 
tend to slow up other signal construction activities, such as 
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Curves Showing Mileage of Block Signals Installed 


the installation of automatic block signals and interlocking 
jlants. While this order may have caused some roads to 
1old up other classes of signal construction work the year 
1923 witnessed greater activity in automatic block signal 
ind interlocking construction than 1922, in spite of the fact 
that a greater amount of work of this character was com- 
pleted in 1922 than in any year since 1917. Consequently 
the amount of work completed during the year just closed 
indicates that signal construction activities are returning to 
normal after the big slump of 1920, irrespective of the train 
control order. 


59 


More interlocking plants were built and rebuilt and reé- 
arranged during the year just closed than in any year since 
1917. <A greater mileage of the manual block system was 
also put in service than in any year since 1919. A greater 
mileage of automatic block signals was completed than in 
any vear since 1917, while the total block signal mileage 
placed in service exceeds that of any previous year since 
1914. More automatic block signal and interlocking work 
was also under construction at the end of the year than at 
any time during the past five years, and the work reported 
as proposed for 1924 is much more than reported at any 
time during the same period. 

A study of the statistics for 1923 shows that few exten- 
sive sections of automatic signals have been installed by 
any one road. Instead, sections of a few miles each have 
been put in service at different points on a system. ‘This is 
in line with the signal construction tendencies of the last few 
years, as there has been little extension of railroad mileage 
and the developments now are intensive rather than extensive. 
As an outgrowth of this condition, short installations have 
been made to increase track capacity at congested points, to 
provide station and curve protection, shorten block sections 
and provide better facilities at approaches to yards. A num- 
ber of roads still have in service considerable mileages of 
manual block signaling where traffic is fairly heavy and while 
it will only be a question of time before this is changed to 
automatic block, it is unlikely that large mileages will be 
changed over at one time since the tendency will be to make 
the change on short stretches where traffic conditions demand 
correction. This is what the railroads are doing at present. 
Automatic train control will continue to hold first place in 
the minds of many railroad officers during the present year, 
as the 49 train control installations are expected to be com- 
pleted by January 1, 1925. 

The interlocking plants installed in 1923 were compara- 
tively small in size, as was the case last year, showing that 
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this class of construction is also undergoing intensive rather 
than extensive development. The character of the work be- 
ing done is evidenced by the fact that a number of mechanical 
plants have been converted into electromechanical ones by the 
addition of electric levers, while considerable work was also 
done in replacing mechanical detector bars with electric de- 
tector locking, and approach and route locking and power 
distant signals were added at other plants. 

Some of the outstanding developments in the interlocking 
field were the consolidation of interlocking plants to provide 
for more economical operation and greater centralization, the 
interlocking of both ends of passing sidings and the installa- 
tion of many power-operated, remote control switch move- 
ments at the ends of passing sidings and double track and at 
bridges, as well as at the entrances and exits of yards. In- 
terlocked desk circuit controllers are also being used to quite 
an extent to control power-operated functions, especially those 
located at a distance from the point of control. Another de- 
velopment of decided interest is the installation of automatic 
interlocking plants at crossings where the expense for lever- 
men would hardly be warranted, but where a saving can be 
shown in the elimination of the few daily train stops which 
would otherwise be necessary. Some roads are making 
changes in their interlocking plants to provide for automatic 
train control installations. A gradual development is also 
evidenced in the signal lighting field, some roads substituting 
electric approach lighting for oil lights on their signals, while 
others are lighting their switch lamps electrically. 


Block Signaling Completed in 1923 


A total of 2,695 miles of road in the United States and 
Canada was equipped with block signals (automatic and 
manual) during the past year, as compared with 1,533 miles 
in 1922. These figures include new construction, reconstruc- 
tion and replacement. Where changes were made’ in territory 
formerly equipped with automatic signals, these have repre- 
sented the installation of additional signals on certain 
stretches to provide for running trains closer together in dense 
traffic territory. Light signals have replaced semaphore sig- 
nals in other cases, while the signal systems have been recon- 
structed in other territories to provide for the addition of 
second, third or fourth main tracks. Developments were 
made at a number of points looking to the improvement of 
the track circuit, and a number of roads have changed from 
oil lighting to electric lighting of signals. The use of the 
trickle charge as a source of power by the various railroads 
has also increased. 

Of the mileage completed in 1923, 676 represents manual 
blocking and 2,019 miles automatic, of which 82 miles is in 
Canada. No manual block mileage was reported from Can- 
ada. As some of the data refers to improvement to existing 
installations, the net increase in the mileage is less than the 
above figure. The total mileage of automatic signals reported 
as constructed or reconstructed in 1923 was 778 more than 
in 1922, while the total of 676 miles of manual blocking 
added in 1923 compared with 292 miles in 1922. 


Block Signaling Under Construction 


The mileage of block signals under construction in the 
United States and Canada on December 31, 1923, was 1,085 
while that under construction on the same date in 1922 was 
477. The mileage under construction on December 31, 1923, 
was all in the United States except 49 miles in Canada. All 
of the work under way is automatic block signaling, some 
of which is replacing manual block signaling, while in other 
cases it consists of the replacement of one type of apparatus 
with another or new construction. 


Work Proposed for 1924 


The block signaling work proposed for the ensuing year is 
entirely automatic. The total length of road that it is ex- 
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pected will be equipped is 1,163 miles or 336 miles more than 
was contemplated at this time a year ago. 

Of the automatic block signaling proposed for the present 
year, 110 miles is in Canada. As the plans of many of the 
roads are still indefinite and many budgets have not been 
approved, it is reasonable to expect that considerable addi- 
tional work will be authorized unless conditions detrimental 
to the railroads arise. 

The figures so far available, together with the data cover- 
ing the work now under construction and planned for 1924, 
a shown in the accompanying tables under six heads as fol- 
ows: 


A—aAutomatic Block Signaling Completed in 1923. 
B—Automatic Block Signaling Under Construction. 
C—Automatic Block Signaling Proposed for 1924. 
D—Interlocking Completed in 1923. 
E—Interlocking Under Construction. 
F—lInterlocking Proposed for 1924. 


Taste A—New Automatic Brock Sicnats CoMPLETED IN 1923 








Single Double Three Four 
track track track track Total 
" miles miles miles miles miles road 
nited States...... 1,172.3 746.8 11.5 6 
GREE scunssscene 56.2 25.8 0.0 0:0 9320 
ese 1,228.5 772.6 1s 6.6 2,019.2 


Taste B—New Automatic Brock Sicnats Unper Construction 
DeEcEMBER 31, 1923 















































United States...... 538.3 481.6 13.0 3.3 
OS eer 1.0 47.8 0.0 0.0 — 
es 539.3 529.4 13.0 3.3 1,085.0 
Taste C—New Avtomatic Biock Sicnats Proposep ror 1924 
United States...... 1,184.3 352.9 ews 15 5 
CANE seceanvawes 110.0 0.0 anne a0 ast 
rere 1,294.3 352.9 en 15.5 1,662.7 
TaBLE D—INTERLOCKING PLants—CompPLeTep IN 1923 
Number 
of Plants Number of Levers Number 
aT a ate —, remote 
Rebuilt or ; Electro- Total control 
New additions Mechanical Elec. pneumatic levers switches 
United States... 97 55 960 774 137 1,8 
Canada ........ il 3 129 31 00 00 00 
Total ........ 108 58 1,089 805 137, 2,031.45 
Taste E—Unper Construction, DecemBer 31, 1923 
United States... 42 20 333 709 334 1,376 46 
CRED savnsens 4 2 47 00 00 "47 00 
Total ........ 46222 380 709 334 1,423 46 
Taste F—Proposep For 1924 
United States... 57 41 392 486 208 1,086 16 
Canada ........ 2 3 £4 00 00 "54 00 
Petak cicecees 59 044i (sté«iC(<«é‘iSSC*« 1,140 16 
Total U’d States 196 116 1,685 1,969 679 4,333 107 
Total Canada... 17 8 230 31 00 261 00 
Grand Total.... 213 124 1,915 2,000 679 4,594 107 


Manual block completed, 668, single track; 8, 





miles. 
TOTAL CONSTRUCTION 15 YEARS—I. C. C. REPORTS 
MILES OF ROAD 
Net addition 
; Net to miles of 
' Construction addition to road operated 

Year automatic block manual block by block system 
Di. kdtsnedkpaehaeennan 1,387.6 *517.6 870.0 
DD tds tenteventeuses 2,047.1 4,162.2 6,209.3 
Dn thaceheneedoneteees 3,473.8 2,037.3 5,511.1 
i eceouucsteseeawesens 2,623.4 2,517.2 5,140.6 
Dn ¢htnectsagketneesas 1,883.9 5,656.2 7,540.1 
DD (65-0nvncneeconachecse 4,350.5 *1,563.4 2,787.1 
Dn 66 beéneswadeseasaes 3,294.2 6.577.5 9,871.7 
ts teatethathhke wuuee 1,079.0 *1,112.0 *33.0 
nn t0eé ekéeseenentenee 2,012.1 *179.8 1,832.3 
MT stscnayeesseseenves 2,238.5 *1,114.7 1,123.8 
MT secstadeheeasnacens 1,796.3 *1,430.3 366.0 
DF 269 seseieaesesenece 979.4 1.007.1 1,986.5 
DD e6snks sehneteseg ae 575.1 ay > OY *0.6 
eee 517.6 66.5 584.1 
Me Shbeekweedendatenss 1,004.1 *328.0 676.1 

* Decrease. 











double track; total, 676 ° 
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1924 


West Junction, Miss... 
Coahoma, Miss. 


Bethlehem, Pa. 








TABLE A— 
From To 
oMenmeta, G. Gis cecccss Drayton .....cceccee 
Hardeeville, S. C......Telfair Jct., Ga..... 
Union Jet., Ga....cccce Burroughs .......s.. 
Doctortown, Ga.......--JESUP wcccccccccsces 
Caney, Kan. ........-- Owen, Okla. ....... 
Pet. Tio Biss ceceoess De. Bie Mbsccecces 
Gise, N. M......-.ee+> Fox, | ene 
Lamy, N. M......+-++++ OO eee 
Mission, Kan. .......- GEE. casencccaces 
Gainesville, Tex. ....-- Thackersville 
Yampai, Ariz. ......-- rriffith 
Griffith, Ariz. .......+- Topock 
Bagdad, Cal. .......+- Daggett 
Yarmouth, Me .......- POE  nccctnncese 
Distie, Que. ..cccccess Pointe Claire ....... 
Napanee, Ont. ...seeeessseeeeeeereceeecess 
Port —-. Gn 6ocedvcéenccegscesseccese 
Cobur DE 6£6eskdeseseeerdadantesecewese 
Paris, Ont. eveees > Brantford Jannennaee 
Bayview, GER. svcceses Ee 
St. Hubert, Que.. os BR ncccccss 
Battle, eae nmebh .. Bashaw, G. P. T. Jet. 
Ryley, Alta. ..... $006900086080660C0006080 
Entwistle, Alta. .....+...+.. 966666686660 
Regina, pit Reasoerinte apap aplanted tele 
Chicago, 22nd St.......38th St. ............ 
Fort Valley, Ga......-Albamy ......0.c000. 
Vi, GO a6. oc cecewenhenbeesn inet en. 
MacGregor, Man. .. \M. P. 76.3-M. P. 79 
PT Wa cncceves M. P. 41.3-M. P. 43.2 
Leanchoil, B. C.......- eee 
.» Nesquehoning Jct., Pa... .se.ceeeseeeeeeeees 
eoeMacon, Mo. ...0.000- Cameron Jct. ....... 
East Winona, Wis.....Purdy ...........-++5 
Alma, Wis. ...-..+-- sad, oxsskevan 
Diamond Bluff, Wis....Hastings ........... 
Guernsey, Wyo. eeeee CUED 6006000000 
McCook, Neb. ......- RO 
Casper, Wyo. .....++. -Brookhurst ......... 
Springhill, Ind. ..... on Srainedemaws 
Alice, I pss DE Bikini aneee 
..West Chicago, IIl..... ‘Ferris FIRE eer eee 
Chota, Tes ccc cccccses ihn aerenmaind 
Des Moines, Ta. .....0..eseeccccssccsseces 
Bishop, Kan. ........- a eee 
Serre eS ee lle ee ee 
Ve arg tains DERMSROM, BE. cccccccvecccesceescesecesessc 
Delano, Minn. ....... end, THs Disses ose 
Wheelock, N. D........ Springbrook jeedanis 
Java, Mont. ....... ~ eee 
Ft. Wright, Wash.....Wemnatchee .......... 
Dette, Wats. ccccevses Maryeville ..cccccces 
S eee 0 UO, 
as eau ea cease South Chicago, Ill......€7th St. to 83d St... 
Richtom, Til. cccccccccs Peotone ....... néses 
Kankakee, Ill. .......- CD cxiesansccsnnecs 
Merem, FR. ccccccccese Hervey Se Sestanes 
Fox Run, Ky........0- COED sccsecsseces 
Pee, Bh scccccss L egg Oe 
Memphis, Tenn. No. Yd. to Calhoun. 
YT. @ ME Vesccecs Memphis, Tenn. ......S So. Yd. to Calhoun. 
North Yard, Tenn.. .--Memphis, Tenn. .... 


-Lake Cormorant ..... 
cae aene CED wésccasees 


eR, The Boece owned Cranford 
. -Allentown . 
Hazleton Shaft, Pa.....Oneida Jet. 





GHRGEE, BOs ccccvccets GOD cesssccescce 
eJamaion, MN. Y.. 22000 SprimgMeld .occ cesses 
oVan Zandt, Fasc cccsce Morgantown, W. Va.. 

el lr SO New terminal ....... 

Red River, Tex........} ‘ew terminal ....... 

New Terminal, Tex....Pottsboro ........... 

Pottsboro, Tex. ...... oe ners 

Ray Terminal, _ Re Re eer eee 

PE SE, ccunsccm ia nenendesnesecteeces 

»Ramapo, Kan. ........ a 

Leeds, Mo. eeenene oy BD aadaceus 


T.. Leah nene +32 Portland, Me. Tower, 4.Tower 5 
Portland, Me. Tower, 2.Tower 3 


Ce eeeeereeee 


~Blue Stone, W. Va....Ruth ...... 


-Hoffmans, N. Y....... Fonda 


W. Haverstraw, N. Y..West Nyack 


Cheney, Wash. ...... . Pasco 





. H. & H...Boston Switch, Mass...East Junction ...... 
Am, Be Tec cccccces Providence .......... 

Mt. Bowdes. Mass....Morton Street ...... 

«eee Dilworth . ..+..eBuffalo eer 
Buffalo, ¥ a Bloom, N. D........ 

Bee, Te, Miksecccccs . Jamestown, ma. Wines 
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AUTOMATIC BLOCK SIGNALS INSTALLED IN 1923 


Number of Signals 
= 
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Upper Lower. ‘Color Position’ 
Quad Quad Light Light Maker 


U. S. & 
U. S. & 
U. S. & 
U. S. & 
oie uu. && 
- U. S. & 
“<a U. S. & 
“a U. S. & 
ie ». iw 
eta . Bae 
89 © BBS 
50 U. S. & 
74 U. S. & 
- .- COhe 
10 -§- Bae 
4 U. S. & 
oa G. R. S. 
1 G. BR. S. 
11 U. S. & 
4 U. S. & 
“s Uv. 8. & 
ee G. R. S. 
$s G. BB. S&S. 
coal U. S. & 
& iiss. senenmeess 
G. &. S. 
U. S. & 
G. R. S. 
Fed. 
Fed. 
Fed. 
ete oi G. R. S. 
ae 233 F. S. 
29 artic F. S. 
50 owe F. 3S. 
37 ian F. S. 
os 13 F. S. 
31 2 > & 
17 ae PF. S. 
uv. & @ &. 
U. S. & S. 
Gc. &.. @. 
Hall 
6 U. S. & S. 
én U. S. & S. 
12 U.S. &S 
le U. S. & S. 
339 G. R. S. 
a. & & 
G. R. S. 
308 Ge & &. 
ise G. R. S. 
wa G. BR. S. 
5 # #68 pesasedana 
13 U S. & 
31 US. & 
27 U S. & 
42 U Ss. & 
63 U S. & 
7 8 @ 
oats Hall 
166 U. S. & 
10 U. S. & 
9 
24 
4 
12 
8 
—~— & Bese 
23 wW.-&. & &. 
> UT. & @ &. 
ae U. S. & S. 
‘a U. S. & S. 
‘ U. S. & S. 
2 U. S. & S. 
‘ U. S. & S. 
G. BR. S. 
G. BR. S&. 
U. &. & S. 
2 U. S&S. & &. 
U. S. & S. 
Hall 
Hall 
‘3 Ga. hk & 


o 


o 
4 


e 


bY 


PEEL EL E 


PRAOPAAAEEAA PP PRAAAA o & A o P 


PPPOE LONE OEE POE 


. 


PL ELAN EP PP PEEP ELLEN PEEE Oo: 


Peewee Aoaaa ea SP OPA AaAdnaneaaaaaanaa a : 
020000 @ 


Peanenenea: 





PP PEPE oo: 


= 


a 


Poon 


eamanannnanaannananna: 


SI ones Aopen ao 
eaanaan an oa0 


o; 


Primary 
or 
Storage 
Battery 
prim. 
prim. 
prim. 
prim. 
prim. 
prim. 


prim. 
prim. 


stor. 


prim. 


stor. 
stor. 
stor. 
stor. 
stor. 


stor. 


prim. 
prim. 
prim. 
prim. 
prim. 
prim. 


stor. 
stor. 


prim. 
prim, 
prim. 


stor. 
stor. 


stor. 


prim. 
prim. 


prim. 





Oil 


or 


Electric 
Lights 


elec. 
elec. 
elec. 


elec. 


elec. 
elec. 
elec. 
elec. 
elec. 
elec. 
elec. 
elec. 
elec. 
elec. 
elec. 
elec. 
elec. 
elec. 


elec. 
elec. 
elec. 
elec. 
elec. 
elec. 
elec. 
elec. 
elec. 
elec. 
elec. 
elec. 
elec. 
elec. 
elec. 
elec. 


elec. 
elec. 


elec. 
oil. 
oil. 
elec. 

elec. 


elec. 
elec. 


elec. 


62 
Miles 
of 
Roa From To Road 

Penna. ..........-H. F. Cross Cut, Pa...D. E. Edenburg 42d 
\. V. Meee, FOiccvcced A ae 15d 

EE. weaseecuadneecnaece Mosier, Pa. . 12d 

Becks Run ...........30th Street nane Lod 

East Liberty, Pa......Wilkinsburg ........ Of 

SZ Interlocking, Pa....Trafford ..... arias 5 d 

Easivase, Cy ccccccccced Alliance .. 23.0 d 

Crostime, Ge cocccccced Adams, Ind. . 1264 d 

BrOGGWAY ccccccccceccs Pe. Wawme, Ind.....0  cccees 

Erie Crossing, O....... Mansfield, O. sane es ° 

Ss. I ..Grants Pass, Ore...... Wordburn .. ihaobe 51.5 s 
WG, WOU: cagesinvece Mcor ied Wh aia 8.7 d 

Valley Pass, Nev . Montello es e068 s00 20.4 d 

Snowden, Cal. .....c¢ Hornbrook .......... 13.9 s 

We, GO cdcdctccscsscccesss iii 42s 

Lege Ci sesecnces ses alae Gite ei end 34s 

Blue Canon, Cal : migrant Gap ...... 5.3 d 

AmEOvet, COle cocecsce Truckee, Nev. ...... 6.5 d 

Bakersfield, Cal. ...... Mojave ésesuaadee 10.5 d 

eS are Maan l.4s 

a” ee seeees — 0.9 s 

Glidden Yd., Cal. ei aaa welewin sakes 0.45 s 

Hacienda, Cal. deid® heewed jeune eaten 3.9 s 

nt See Ws Ulises oes cen 66060008 me 0.4 s 

St. L. & S. FI ..- Rosedale, Kan. . os aeke seen ieeewe 
Pe, DE, MM ncteades-sdsedesoesaseneseee 82286 

S.P.& S R .++Scribner, Wash. (sce enewanecees 1.0 s 
Th. Me. CF SE. Liccche Fe Fitecccccs ccocome Een TOW 1.0 d 
U. P seeaweeeet Emory, Utah Echo aeee 10.8 d 
Granger, Wyo convent BD weaces 43.0 d 

Glenns Ferry, Ida.....Hammett ........... 8.7 d 

Cs Dh cenceces ese Reverse skkeeuns 4.9 d 

Wabash .++E. Hannibal, Ill Sip apavesesekeanwasteee 0.7 s 
Wentzville, Mo. ...... eT rT TT TTT 19 s 

Ww. i swsoemn Be B00 coool. P. 178.5 5d 
1,228.5 s 
772.64 d 

11.5 ¢t 

6.6 f 

Not $ track, d double track, t three track, f 


Thirty-six roads report having completed automatic block 
signal work during 1923. The Great Northern installed the 
largest mileage of automatic signals of any one road, putting 
them in service on 385 miles of roads of which 297.1 miles 
was single track and 87.9 miles double track. 

Of the 24 roads reporting automatic block signal work 
under construction at the end of the year, the greatest amount 
was 177 miles of single track on the Louisville & Nashville. 
Of the 26 roads reporting work proposed for 1924, the Great 
Northern contemplates the construction of 202 miles of single 
track signaling while the Louisville & Nashville expects to 
construct 141 miles of single track and 34 miles of double 
track signaling or a total of 175 miles of road. The Santa 
Fe expects to install 143 miles of signaling, 57.2 of which is 
single track and 85.8 double track which will require the use 
of 177 upper quadrant semaphore signals. In Canada, the 
Canadian Pacific contemplates the installation of 110 miles 
of single track automatic block which will require the use of 
195 upper quadrant semaphore signals. 


Manual Block Signaling 


The manual block signaling installed during 1923 ag- 
of which 668 was single track and 8 
miles double track. The only road that installed any manual 
block was the Pennsylvania. The largest mileage was in- 
stalled in the Southwestern region, the total being 268.9 miles 
of single and 6.6 miles of double track. The Northwestern 
region placed in service 380 miles of single track manual 
signaling and the Central region completed 19 miles of single 
and 1.5 miles of double track manual block. No installa- 
tions of manual block were reported under construction or 
contemplated for 1924. 


gregated 676 miles, 


Interlocking Construction in 1923 


The number of interlocking plants built or rebuilt in 1923 
was much greater than in 1922. During the year just closed 
the roads of the United States reported 152 plants and those 
of Canada 14, as compared to 95 and 10 in 1922. The num- 


ber of plants under construction in the United States on De- 
cember 31, 1923, was 62, and in Canada, 6, as compared to 
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Number of Signals 





~ . . 

Semaphore Light Primary Oil 
rr —SE Kh D.C. or or 
Upper Lower Color Position or Storage Electric 
Quad Quad Light Light Maker A.¢ Battery Lights 

8 oT . U. S. & S. d. c. stor. cil 

4 ’. &S @ &S. d. c. prim. elec. 

2 Uy. & @ S. d. c. prim. elec. 

4 h +eeeeeewee samt prim. elec. 

ae aD -steeeenase A. C. prim. elec. 

S cessneeada Be prim. elec. 

49 .. &S @&S d. c. stor. elec. 

is “ontedanne see elec. 

D. « weGhkenaae eens elec. 

‘ © creeemases cae rene elec. 

77 - o. & @ &. d. c. prim. elec. 

10 oS @ &. d. c. prim. elec. 

26 U. S. & S. d. c. prim. elec. 

14 uu. & @ &. d. c. prim. elec. 

2 i S&B? d. c. prim. Oil 

2 bas oS & & Bs d. c. prim. Oil 

oe 14 -m & @ & d. ¢. prim. elec. 

. 20 U. S. & S. d. c. stor. elec. 

17 oo & & &. d. c. prim. elec. 

4 U. S. & S. d. c. prim. oil 

3 - & & S d. c. prim. oil 

4 u. & @ S&S. d. c. stor. oil 

6 U. S. & S. d. c. stor. elec. 

. 3 U. S. & S. d.c. stor. oil 

l U. S. & S. d. c. prim. Oil 

l U. S. & S. d. c. prim. Oil 

1 G. B.S. d. c. prim. Oil 

1 G. B. S. d. c. prim. Oil 

<6 U. S. & S. d. c. stor. elec. 

88 U. S. & S. d. c. stor. elec. 

33 U. & @ S&S. d.c stor elec. 

20 U. S. & S. d.c stor. elec. 

1 U. & @ S. d. ¢ prim. oil 

< ‘ U. S. & S. d. ¢ prim, elec. 

5 .s U. S. & S. d. ¢ prim. Oil 

1,225 10 1,567 172 


four track. 








46 and 3 in 1922. A total of 98 plants are proposed in the 
United States and 5 in Canada for this year in comparison 
with 34 proposed in the United States and 8 in Canada a 
year ago. 

Thirty-five roads built new interlocking plants or made 
changes in existing ones during the year just closed, affecting 
a total of 166 plants, 14 of which are in Canada. Of the 
152 plants in the United States, it appears that 55 were re- 
built or rearranged and that 3 of the 14 plants in Canada had 
also been in service. This leaves a total of 97 new plants 
completed in the United States and 11 in Canada. The to- 
tal number of mechanical levers reported installed was 960 
in the United States and 129 in Canada. The number of 
power levers installed in the United States was 911 and Can- 
ada reported 31, making a total of 942 in all.. 


Interlocking Construction Data 


Table D gives the list of interlockings completed last year. 
This must of necessity be considered more of an exhibit of 
the work done than as showing the precise amount of the in- 
crease in interlocking apparatus, as some of the figures repre- 
sent reconstruction and enlargements. Some duplications also 
occur of necessity, as one plant may be reported by two or 
more roads. The same remarks apply also to tables E and F. 

Twenty-six roads had interlockings under construction at 
the end of the year. In the United States, 62 plants are un- 
der way, 20 of which are being rebuilt or enlarged. In Can- 
ada, 6 plants are under construction, 4 of which are new. 
The total number of mechanical levers reported under con 
struction was 333 in the United States and 47 in Canada 
The number of power levers under construction in the United 
States was 1,043 and none in Canada, making a total of 
1,423 levers in all. 

Twenty-six roads propose to make interlocking installa 
tions during 1924. Of the 98 plants contemplated in th: 
United States it appears that 41 are to be rebuilt or en- 
larged, leaving a total of 57 new plants in prospect. Re- 
ports from Canada indicate that 2 new plants will be in- 
stalled and 3 plants will be rebuilt, a total of 5 in all. The 
total number of mechanical levers proposed is 392 in the 
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Road From To 
| a. errr ere Dememen, By. Given cece Hardeeville ......... 
A. TF @ SB Becces Ce, Bs Maecksowes "ee 
Dalies, N. M.........Rio Puerco 
‘NS & ea Ree re 
SS ee eee 
Kern Junction, Calif... Bakersfield ......... 
GS & onccbece Ule Ciaxec S6edecedreves’ 
CD. suse cduceques HEA. 450 c0ceneneandatedeeseaeses 
Ge We écescccuscue Teeemee, GE. sccccccs i denen bauer 
Tr, GONE. vn cccccc RU GAD 6 0006s-000 
C. BB BD Pics ccce, FeO ns cccs ce in césecaes 
CS. & BH. Wi ices cece Ti, The «ccc. hc cncecwcses 
Elmhurst, Ill. ........West Chicago 
RsGeEGem, ER. cccccccs Rr T 
CD We Bectvnwan ee Blk inc cc Hs bceccusanses 
C. Junction .....Chicago, Calumet Ave.Lake Park Ave..... 
Ey Gee basnceuacens Se Ge. ssenowesnees CE ansnscceseees 
Lawrence, Tenn. ..... Eee rer 
Sa a a ere Fiera Park ..<ccscce 
a Aaa ene Montgomery, Ala. ....Mobile .......ccccee 
ee Serre Hillsboro, Tex. ...... eee 
SE, “BOM sccecece PE, ccawhbaekew aes 
Genet, Tale. cccccss EE tcndwekneks ken 
2 ee ~Shenandoah, Va. ..... Hagerstown, Md. .... 
Me We Ghascavsone PE DR, We Bu EE st nesvccccees 
= ere errr 
. Mn Beenxs sues West Nyack ....... 
Va, Ben Bacescas Pleasantville ........ 
Due, We. Beccsscecs Buffalo Creek ...... 
OE. Tis Besos cannes SE: cdhtaneene-0 4 
Madison, O. ..... seal -«<0ceessse 
Graytown, O. .....0+- BEROUEF cccccccsess 
Se € €. & i. Be Oe. oes es eaccecs ORT Tee 
i Se eneneaens Jackscn, Mich. ....... 8 errr 
. *_ Detroit, Mich. ...... 
7 Parr Detroit, Mich. ........ a re 
So Bs sestveseecnet Eh sececnces ED. javda encase 
yy. 3 eae 
TEE, BI cacceessos 
Noomam, TEx. cccccccce 
Pt 2. ¢xcneaene 
CA 2. dscnesens 
Bayou Sale, La....... da eendtannes 
Reesewoed, Te. ccccccOGMR coccccsccccce 
Nacogdoches, Tex. ....Bonita Jct. ......... 
mm: is @ He Bicesen MOREE, BEG. ccccsececcd Rem, GER. ccccccs 
SU, TR 4:2-60606b6004 46 ee bdSH8asdodaR KK 
U. P. 

Ch Gi Bncscccse’s ae 0 er 
Union Trac. of Ind,House Siding, Ind.....Daleville ........... 
WHE Secxncones Birmingham, Mo. ..... een 

Moberly, Mo. .....-.+:. 
Excelsior Springs Jct., 
 seereccviawkuwn 


A 


A. 


January 5, 1924 


TABLE B 


NOTE: s—single track; d—double track; t—three track; f 
TABLE C—-AUTOMATIC 
Road From To 

a ae | ere Pee Dee. & C..... 
CER, BOR ccccescive SO, Bes ovcesess 
T. & S. F......eHu-Tower, Kan. -oeMelvern ........-05 
Ridgetown, Kan. .....Neosho Rapids ..... 
Demmaee, WN. Me... .. ck ccccsccscccces 
Melvern, Kan. ....... Ridgetown .......... 
Hebron, N. M......... POU accccceccsscs 
Pe. Werth, Tex.......ce Fe. Worth...... 
Co & Bee, GRR... cE wives esccccece 
i : 3 ee <s.snceneeese 

D giseieseces -Virden, Man ...Whitewood, Sask. 

Beavermouth, B. C.....Connaught .......... 


SS yee 


..Albert Canyon 


C. RR. of N. J....eLakehurst, N. J.......Winslow Jet. ....... 
Cae Siecancuns eeCliffgide, Ky. ....... eRMBEEE  ccccvecsscecs 
. Gh Wieecee —  ¢ Va ~Marshalltown ....... 
C & Be Weevces oot, WOE dccscc0ve oUle BED ccceneences 
i rr .eCroxton, N. J.........Hackensack River ... 
S = Seuss a aka ~Wolf Point, Mont.....Havre ......seeeee 
‘ arr ° 
SS 4 aes .- Louisville, Ky. ....... Montford, Tenn. .... 
Ws De Mikescasnun i Mh ccnneoues MESTER ccceccssceces 
Me. Kittrick, Mo. - 
Gainesville, Tex. ..... 
me We Gk BD Was acc 
me Ee Ge Oe Bee, GA cnn cecces Edgerton, Ind. ...... 
Bs De Wie ctncccanswee We GMb sccceces PUNE a ccccscseee 
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Number of Signals 


Light 


— SS 


rf 
Semaphore 
Miles 


eT 
of Upper Lower 
Road Quad. 
30.8 d 58 
6.0 Ss 7 
8.7 d . 
15.8 d 
8.0 d 
2.5 d 
10.6 s 
24d 
10s 3 
34.8 d xn 
130d ae 
8.0 d 16 
46d wae 
13.0 t 
2.0 s 
7.0 d 
3.1 d 
1.5.0 
79.2 d 
(1.5 s 
] 2.0 df 
3.3 f 27 
177.0 s ais 
4.5 s 20 
4.0 ad es 
15s 4 
3.0 s 2 
106.0 s 
66.7 d 
38.6 d 
10.4 d 
6.1 d 
0.6 d 
4.2 d 13 
10.0 d 
90d 
70.0 d 121 
10.0 d 24 
56.0 d 
17.0 d _ - 
13.0 s ee 18 
5.9 s oe 6 
5.1 s o« 6 
ao 8 oe 6 
5.6 s - 6 
5.5 s ee 6 
37.2 d “a 52 
7.9 d os 24 
05d : 4 
61.0 s 123 
5.0 d . 
0.3 s 2 
474d 22 
3.368 - 
8.0 s 6 
1.2 s 1 
0.9 s 2 
539.3 s 437 150 
529.4 d 
13.0 t 


3.3 f 
four track. 


BLOCK SIGNALS CONTEMPLATED FOR 





-AUTOMATIC BLOCK SIGNALS UNDER CONSTRUCTION ON 


~ eer . 
Color Position 
Quad. Light 


Light 


202 


Number of Signals 


TANUARY 1, 





eevee 
Semaphore 
Miles ———__—_,_ 
of Upper Lower 
Road Quad. Quad. 
56.1 d 105 
f § 6 
35d = 
19.6 d 40 
14.0 d 35 
33.5 s 53 
8.1 d 5 
19.7 s 32 
2.0 s 6 
2.0 s 6 
44.1 d eee 
70.0 s 124 
18.0 s 32 
22.0 s 39 
38.0 s ae 
7.3 d - 
75.0 s 4 
5.0 d a 
3.0 d 
202.0 s 
141.0 s 
34.0 d dies 
51.0 s 80 
5.0 s 6 
2.0 s 
20.0 s 
68.0 s 
38.0 d 
11.0 s 
26.0 d 








; 90 
19 


51 


« W- 


Light 


A 





a — 
Color Position 
Light 


Light 





1924 


D. Cc. Primary 


or 
Maker Pg™ storage 
“ ™* battery 
U. S. & S. d. c. prim. 
U. S. & S. d. c. prim. 
u. & & &. ae seca 
U. S&S & &. ~~ ae 
U. S&S. & S. 6 <sacs 
sbeeeesees d. c. stor. 
U. S. & S. d. c. stor 
Fed. d. €. prim 
U. §. & S. d. c. stor, 
U. S. & S. Oe re 
U. &. & S&S. d. ¢. prim. 
cocccceces d. c. stor. 
reer rT d. ¢. stor. 
reer yrs a. @ stor. 
5k earned d.c stor 
Hall 8 snsae 
Cocccccece stor. 
Seen stor 
uv. &. &@ S. SO  weeoes 
U. S. & S. GG «ese 
U. S. & S. d. c. prim 
U. S. & S. d.c. prim 
U. &. & S. d. c. prim 
U. S. & S. is <heee 
Hall d. c. stor. 
Hall d. c. stor. 
Hall d. c. stor. 
Hall d. c. stor. 
Hall d. c. stor. 
Hall d. c. stor 
G. 8. § d. c. stor 
G. R. S d. ¢. stor. 
Hall d.c stor 
vu. Ss. & S d. c. stor 
(sseeebons a. c. os 
U.S &S d. c. stor. 
U.S. & S d. c. stor. 
U. 8&8 d. c. stor. 
U.S. &S d. c. stor. 
vu. S.& S d. c. stor. 
U.S. & S d. c. stor 
vu. Ss. & S d. c. stor 
wu & &@S d. c. stor. 
U.S. & S d. c. stor. 
U.8s.&S5 d. c. prim. 
US. &S d. c. prim. 
U. S. & S. d.c prim. 
uo mee d.c stor. 
G RR. &. a. ¢ eegee 
U. S. & S. d.c prim. 
U. S. & S. d.c prim. 
U. &. & 3. d. ¢ prim. 
1924 
Primary 
D. C. or 
or storage 
Maker A. C. battery 
U. S. & S. d. ¢. prim. 
U. S. & S. d. c. prim. 
U. S. & S. d. c. prim. 
U. S. & S. d. c. prim. 
U. S. & S. d. ec. prim. 
a. a es d. ¢. prim. 
U. S. & S. d. c. prim. 
U. S. & S. d. c. prim. 
U. & & &. d. c. prim. 
U. S&S. &@ &. d. c. prim. 
weakened a.c. prim. 
ao abekation d. c. prim. 
oevenensee d. c. prim. 
uv. 5.25 ai ssese 
a6  esece 
eceececces oes stor 
u.S.&5 d. c. stor 
redveeweeee d. ¢. stor 
meres vere a. Cc. eees 
U.S. &S d.c prim 
U.S. & S Ce ist cannons 
U.S. &S c prim 
0.8. @s prim 
a ae d.c prim 


Oil 


or 





electric 


lights 


elec. 
elec. 
elec. 
elec. 
elec. 
elec. 
elec. 
oil 

elec. 
elec. 
elec. 
elec. 
elec. 
elec. 
elec. 
elec. 
elec. 
elec. 
elec. 
elec. 
elec. 
elec. 
elec. 
elec. 
elec. 
elec. 
elec. 
elec. 
oil 

elec. 
elec. 
elec. 
elec. 
elec. 


Oil 
or 
electri 


c 


lights 


elec. 
elec. 


elec. 
elec. 
elec. 
elec. 
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Number of Signals 





Semaphore Light Primary Oil 
— -F eae or or 
Upper Lower Color Position r Storage Electric 
Quad. Quad. Light Light Maker 4.C tattery Lights 
- one U. S. & S. ic prim. elec. 
50 re ive G. 8B. S$ ¢ prim. elec. 
7 ie see G. R. § l. ¢ prim. elec. 
3 oe ss 4 4€60  —&ee6e ene i. ¢ stor. oil 
- Ka 7 e082 e6nseéee< i. €. stor. elec. 
an ax — #fee  ‘easenewas ; elec. 
a - —_— ene Seeese ee a. € stor. elec. 
we ‘ —- ~wsc8 eeneraes a. € stor elec. 
+ - 32 che 48»§©=6 S@aseewke A. elec. 
ee os 19 cee 8 8366 SOO HO 8 Oe a. ¢ a ablere elec. 
: : y) re eee eT TCT a. € — elec. 
ee Ka SS 80 see -S6066ees a. € 2 cess elec. 
es se 7 # «ve ss8¢eeeee8 a. € 
31d in ‘ Hall d. ¢ prim. oil 
29 i Hall d.c prim. oil 
51 - © @ &. d. ¢. prim. elec. 
6 U. S. & S. d. c. prim. elec. 
65 a & & d. ¢. prim. elec. 
2 U. S. & S. d. c. prim. oil 
59 U. S. & S. d. ¢. prim. elec. 
177 U. S. & S. d. ce. prim. elec. 
6 uU. & @ S. d. ¢. prim. elec. 
6 U. S. & S. l. € prim. elec. 
6 uu. & @ &. d.c stor. elec. 
ae 176 U. S. & S. d. c. stor. elec. 
106 seat U. S. & S. d. ¢. prim. oil 
awe 115 U. S. & S. d. ¢. stor. elec. 
: 2 Uo. & & &. a. ¢. prim. oil 
os 2 U. S. & S. d. c. prim. oil 
ee oe U. S. & S. d. c. prim. oil 
oe 2 U. S. & S. d. c. prim. oil 
oe 2 wu. & & & l. c. prim. oil 
sve 2 uU. % &@ S&S. d.c prim. elec. 
17 MN hesiien elec. 
4 prim oil 
2 prim. oil 
2 prim elec. 
6 
77 679 629 76 
60 disc. 











Miles 
ot 
Road From ro Road 
is te We éecdaweos Naugatuck, W. Va.....Tunnel No. 1....... 3.0 s 
6.0 d 
M. Be covcccscocss Little Falls, Minn ER: osceedentan 28.0 s 
Philbrook, Minn. .... . Staples Saatakon oh apababath tient 6.0 d 
i. me Gi eceesuees Niverville, N. Y.....+. wee. SOE paxceeess 2.5 s 
P. M. . »-Romulus, Mich. ......4 te Oh snag che nua 37.0 d 
Pac. Elec . Dominguez, Cal. ..-San Pedro 94d 
Los Angeles, Cal. JE devnesevneeees 7.5 f 
Watts, Cal. ...... .Dominguez Jct. ..... 5.9 f 
Indian Village, Cal....Sierra Park ........ 2.1 f 
Dominguez Jct., Cal...Long Beach ....... 7.14 
Vineyard Jet., Cal... . cSMWORNe coc ccccccces 6.7 d 
Valley Jct., Cal.......No. Pomona ........ 4.658 
19.0d 
No. Pomona Jct., Cal..San Bernardino _— 27.2 s 
P. & R -Bryn Athyn, dead Newtown ..........- 11.2 s 
SUSE, Bs coscecccel i BD sceteceas 16.0 s 
Ss. P . Ashland, Ore. seeewoss PEE jeseseewwns 31.5 s 
eee Ce, secccoces DT cecee6ee ee eve 10.6 $s 
Beem, GH ccccccseul OS A Pree 12.7 s 
Wye, GUO cocccccecccs TD cvsadeeneee 3.7 s 
Elmhurst, Ore. . "I aaa 31.6 s 
Hot Wells, Tex........ a 102.2 s 
Millican, Tex. ......++ 6.0 s 
Corsicana, Tex. ...... 7.0 s 
FUMGt, BOE cccces 6.5 s 
U. P ental - Denver, ih seteeneas -Limon ..... 88.2 s 
.. 2 em e .Guelph, Nev. Las Vegas, Nev 59.0 s 
GB. Rvccccccccdelas BE cnccuscet cosccecesecens 44.6 s 
a Oe enwet ome we "geass SP Baceconees m 8 
a, Bh Sepcereceuses M. P. 137.8. i as 
M. P. 139.2. Ss eS Y eee 28 
i, Be Beevcecencous *— Bo eae 3s 
— a Beiiconeseuuss M. P. 152.7 3s 
a. By Beeccses Sy | aa 3s 
Wabash . Logansport, Ind De wikestieondsns 12.5 s 
PE Bie scccecdee 2 @ 
Montpelier, O. ....... l.5s 
Granite Citv. Ill....... 7s 
Nameoki, Ill. .......- Granite City ....... 3.0 d 
1,294.3 s 
352.9 d 
15.5 f 
NOTE: s—sinele track; d—double track: t—three track; f—four track 
—_—_—_—<—_<_<—$< = — —_—_ —___—__ —- 


United States and 54 in Canada. The number of power 
levers proposed for the United States is 694, while none are 
proposed for Canada. The total number of levers proposed 
for 1924 is 1,140. 


Remote Operation of Switches 


The installation of remote control power-operated switches 
has increased rapidly during the past year, and more roads 
are making installations of this character than ever before. 
It is interesting to note that 45 such installations were com- 
pleted during 1923 and that 46 were under construction at 
the end of the year while 16 more are proposed for 1924. 
Fifteen roads completed installations last year. Of these the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford and the Missouri Pacific 
completed 8 each, the Great Northern, 7, and the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, 4. 

Twelve roads had remote control installations under con- 
struction on December 31, 1923. Of the total of 44 under 
way, the Santa Fe has 18, the Illinois Central 7, and the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 4. 

Six roads propose to make a total of 16 installations of 
remote control apparatus during the present year. Of these 
the Santa Fe proposes to put in 7; New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis, 3; and the Atlantic Coast line, 2. No doubt a num- 
ber of additional installations of this character will be au- 
thorized later, as many roads have not as yet decided on their 
budgets. Many of the installations being made are for pass- 
ing sidings and outlying switches and at entrances and exits 
of yards where they are controlled from stations or interlock- 
ing towers. Other installations are also being made to pro- 
tect outlying crossings and junction plants, these locations 
often being controlled from adjacent interlocking plants. 


Automatic Train Control 


The selection by the railroads of the type of train control 
to be installed under the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
order is proceeding rapidly. A large part of the work during 
the past year has been done by committees appointed by the 





different railroads to study and recommend the types suitable 
for their service. The induction type, both intermittent and 
continuous, is favored by the majority of the railroads and 
a number of installations of a test character are being made. 

During the past year the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
completed its installation of an intermittent electrical contact 
type on 165.4 miles of double track between Blue Island 
(Chicago) Tll., and Rock Island, and this installation was 








1923 


Avtomatic Train Controt COMPLETED IN 





CS ae Be ae eeunee mi. of road.... Intermittent electrical contact type 
4 ae 12 mi. of road.... Intermittent induction type 
aaa 15 mi. of road.... Intermittent induction type 
St. L.-S. F 5.8 mi. of road.... Intermittent induction, type 
U. P.* 5.24 mi. of road.... Continuous induction type 

2.5 mi. of road.... Intermittent electrical contact type 
2.78 mi. of road.... Intermittent induction type 

*Note: Continuous induction type installed on double track, intermittent 


electrical contact type installed on eastbound track and intermittent induction 
type on westbound track. 
1923 


Avtomatic Train Controt Unper Construction oN DECEMBER 31, 


Be Fo BB Faccves 47.4 mi. of road.... Continuous induction type 
7. aaa 8.2 mi. of road.... Intermittent induction type 
N. Y., N. H. & H. 10.5 mi. of road.... Continuous induction type 
N. & W.. .--106 mi. of road.... Continuous induction type 
P.& R 54.1 mi. of road.... Continuous induction type 
> Dik Betsecene 5 mi. of road.... Intermittent induction type 
S. P. (Pac. Sys.).. 49.6 mi. of road.... Intermittent induction type 


AvtomatTic Train ContTrot Proposed For 1924 


2: 2 Aer 176.8 mi. of road.... Continuous induction type 
Me GP Bie cccccences 28.1 mi. of road. Intermittent induction type 
2} Serer 105 mi. of road.... Continuous induction type 
a | a See 66 mi. of road. Continuous induction type 
oe oP isées 107.5 mi. of road. - ‘Type not decided 

P. M. . 37_ mi. of road. Continuous induction type 
Ss. P. (Pac. Sys.). 24.4 mi. of road. Intermittent induction type 





inspected by representatives of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and approved by the Commission on December 17, 
with certain reservations, as reported in the Railway Age for 
December 22, 1923, page 1148. 

The Chicago & Eastern Illinois has notified the Commis- 
sion that it will comply with the specifications and eliminate 
the permissive feature on its engine equipment by the in- 
stallation of a positive stop valve. 
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January 5, 1924 
rABLE D—INTERLOCKING PLANTS INSTALLED DURING 1923 
Electric 
Working levers switch Remarks on special features 
Crossing, _ — ~~ move- Appreach, route and detector locking, electric 
junction Electro- ments at signals at mechanical plants. If plant rebuilt, 
or Mechan- Elec- pneu- outlying levers added only 
R Location terminal ical trical matic switches 
ee Sere e A, Gh. Senecasducs SE cates a.enw ees , ise Four plants rebuilt. 
a. £. & &. 1 ..Owasso, Okla. BR Pr 2 _ Temporary interlocking for construction company. 
Cameron, Tex. .......+ cee en 8 
Milano, Tex. geese ona CE Te eT - 2 
Kern Jct., a. eJunction ...... ion 24 Approach, route and detector locking. 
Pe. O. Miccaness.c uae Rc canna acess 1 14 Approach, route and detector locking. 
: SS aT Rr - 8 Approach, route and detector locking. 
Edelstein, Ill. ......... oMTEE ccccccceseces 2 oe ° 
Princeville, Ill. ....... Se ascéncesneees si ies . | Rebuilt for automatic train control. Light signals on 
Bewten, TM. ceccesccce SOM véesexeceoonr on — . | passing tracks for heading out. Light home signals 
Williamsfield, Ill. .....ceR-OVEEr ...ccccccecees ; eae . | at Appleton, Princeville and Monica. 
Appleton, Ill. ....... eMPUEE ccccccesccves : aon . | 
Knox, Ill. .. ME occeescccntes ac owe . ’ 
a a . Hardesville, S. ce :. Junction Sled gia ah ces 8 8 ‘ Approach, route and detector locking. 
ee ee at 4 7 2 Approach, route and detector locking. 
Drestes, Bi. Go coccvss cals BD cscccscas 6 4 : Approach, route and detector locking. 
Benmett. BH. Gesacesces OO —E_ eae 13 2 Approach, route and detector locking 
South Tower, Ga...... ec cccncesecs 11 2 eg route and detector locking. Moved and 
rebuilt. 
North Tower, Ga. ie . 6i06s0ssees 15 8 Approach, route and detector locking. Revised. 
Doctortown, Ga. ....... Ss DED Kevercecne 6 4 5 route and detector locking. Moved and 
revise 
ee 13 2 , Approach, route and detector locking. Revised. 
Savannah, Ga. ....... --Junction and Xing... 59 = ‘ Four electric signals added, circuits and plants revised. 
Pebiate cccccccceccces SoM vccccccesece 12 i , Two electric signals added, circuits and plants revised. 
Washington, N.C. eS 2 aa vane ‘ ; ; 
MS A 6 ce cine ee Hobbs, W. Va........ SO SESORS GCSE COLO CeEses 19 as . Electric detector locking. 
Milford Jct. Ind........ 0 ae 45 = . Electric detector locking. 
Clayton, Md. .......06 rrr rr Te 17 ve . Electric detector locking. 
Chicago, 49th St........ DT ok ks an ik ob ence 58 on ; Electric detector locking. 
Postar, Mb. cccccccccs REE étavteesceseues 20 si . Electric detector locking. 
CN oli. De, BE. occ cscs cwcaccccces 32 - ‘ Electric distant signals. 
Back Cove Bridge, Me..Swing span si 4 ; Double track swing span. 
Harrowsmith, Ont. ....0Ximg ......0eeeeeeee 17 ee ‘ Electric distant signals. 
Van Brussel, Que..... Se eee 4 ‘ ‘ Derails on lumber line, signals on C. N. 
Bridgeburg, Ont. se wercestnensuees 14 ’ ‘ Detector locking. 
Lachute, Que. ......-. i ab thaws swoeasnd - r ‘ Rebuilt, no levers added. 
St. Cloud, Que....... SoM secosceccoocses oes we oe Rebuilt, no levers added. 
Hurdman, Ont. ...... _— eee 8 . . Interlocked home signals. 
Minto, Ont. ........+ eGR ec ccesecccocess ne eer ee Four automatic signals Te crossing. 
i E, Aer -eCharlotte, Mich. ....... > Mabiesitednnee 23 wes ° Route and detector locking. 
2 Sree .~eMontreal, Glen..........Junction ............ aac 23 ‘ Electric approach, route and detector locking. 
; Cookshire, Que. ... .. Xing Peererrere Te a ° lagernenee desk circuit controller, 4 levers, 7 
uncticns. 
Chatham, Ont. ........ tines sebiatage= 31 ‘ Rebuilt, 3 levers and 1 electric signal added. 
Regina, Sask. ......... . err ace . Automatic control of derails on street railway by 
trolley contractors. 
C. R. R. of N . Nequehoning, Pa. ...... POI. inks isucevins 56 Approach, route and detector locking. A. C. track 
circuits. 
CR I&P .Des Moines, Ia......... Xing and junction... 20 on 20 levers added. Route and detector locking. 
Alta Vista, Kam........< Passing trek......... 2 1 Desk controller, route and detector locking. 
Cc. & N. W . Dakota Ject., Neb........ eae 4 1 Canes 2,000 ft. from switch. Route and detector 
ocking. 
ck EI eaeeioten, TE. ..caseces OE eae ee 10 3 re Approach and detector locking, electric distant signals. 
Momence, Ill. .......0+. FEED senes ten bsenees 31 3 ie Switch connected to old plant. Electric locking. 
Cc B&O Mendota, TH. cccccccccce End a nee 10 4 a from existing plant. Complete electric 
ocking. 
D. & H....... . Mechanicville, N. Y.....Xing and junction... : 57 Appreach route and detector locking. 
*Schenevus, N. Y... aUNEED cacdscussees 27 ae Approach route and detector locking. Power high 
signals. 
Sduth Jet., M. Yi... end dbl. trek........ 1 Switch 2,000 ft. from telegraph office. 
Valcour, N. Y........+6 End pass. trek....... 1 9 desk controllers, switch and signals 11,735 ft. 
; . from office. 
D. L. & W .eeeRoseville Av., N. J..... IE icc ica aén i mane 21 - Approach, route and detector locking. 
Mt. Pocono, Pa.......+ End 3-trek. ..... ices achte 2 ope 1 
Seer -eeeAtwater, Minn. ........ End dbl. trek........ 4 van cach a Route locking. 
Pennock, Minn. ......++ End dbl. trek....... 4 ‘ia eee ac Route locking. 
( campbe ‘ll, Minn. . eg nd dbl. trek 4 cox aee be Route locking. 
SURCROUNOUD, BOM. 2000, cc ccccccevasccesess a 2 ie a Route locking. 
Wheelock, PhMACO he oss usenehadh eenens 4 ae igi - Route locking. 
UB. 6m800iw 6080. ccicnnseeeneun ™ 4 aah 2 Route locking. 
FE, SEU. 05056: 65568, creo ccnwenneneeseses 9 wee e wh Route locking. 
Cut Bank, Mont «Single trek. bdg..... cts 6 aa 2 Route locking. 
Delta, Wash. ..........- Draw bridge ....... 10 10 a 3 Route locking. 
ee ee nie nee Bee - wee ie Automatic interlocking for gauntlet track. 
EE, Bes. 20080860805 cceaarecanescestaces - - _ Automatic interlocking for gauntlet track. 
Ne SS ae | ee reer ea _ swe Automatic interlocking for gauntlet track. 
ee ee re ere ree - ce “ae Automatic interlocking for railroad crossing. 
= = »Eastern Parkway GEER wikinidhacewacee te eid 10 
“Livonia Ave....e..+es08 .. | reer . nin 32 Approach route and detector locking, electric signals. 
Se eens eel op. TE Sax eccase<s SEE: aadiedscucnnact 29 7 “se Approach route and detector locking, electric signals. 
<S oars »X-over and Junction. 29 12 Approach route and detector locking, electric signals. 
Crenemee, TR. ccccscces SEED cc csubennsoexs 7 6 Electric levers added to existing plant. 
Manteno, Ill. .......0. REE. wadeneccenees ime 2 Electric levers added to existing plant. 
Pastas, TH. .ccccccece MEE. Knadxeaceenct van 2 Approach route and dectector locking added. 
B.D BRicsccccuctcas Woodbine, Ky. .......06 End pass. trck...... _ 4 1 
Brentwood, Tenn. ...... End pass. trek. —T 4 1 
Memphis Jct., Ky...... eer 20 wn owe Approach rotite and detector locking added. 
M. P eegCochrane, Kan. ....... eEnd siding .... .... 2 a 1 Approach and detector locking, 6 electric signals. 
Nearman, Kan. ....... -End siding .... 4 - 2 Approach and detector locking, 6 electric signals. 
OE S| ee Lc’. - eee 4 a 2 Approach and detector locking, 6 electric signals. 
OO I eee -End siding .... " 2 2 Approach and detector locking, 3 electric signals. 
Wagstaff. Kan. ....... GE nnacicnce Si< 2 1 Approach and detector locking, 1 1 electric signal. 
Kansas City, Kan..... GED Sndtapecrccas 2 ais nak 
, | “eee ere tad. a Here Approach and detector locking. Electric functions 
He Be cvctevsce Frisco Red River... KEEL: sacécnetades 10 4 south of river. 
Pottsboro, Tex. .......e0 a ag a a sie ae 1 
Me. Cu sccvecveses Portland, Me., Term Xing and Term...... 31 8 ae 
OO are 
Tower 2, Rigby........ -Term. EE ee Pe 21 2 agi 
River Tot PPeyrrrriT ee SL: sc csctendecc 26 5 ios 
Panforth St. Ject...... Se eS 12 4 —_ 
N. Y. N. H. & H... Auburn, R. [........... ee 48 7 8 Approach route and detector locking, 30 light signals. 
mW, Wacacecaseune Bluestone Jct.. W. Va...Tunction ............ a 12 - 
Se Be Qnncsecemenan ‘Amsterdam. N. Y...... . .X-over os eneussevews 24 Plant rebuilt, levers added as shown. 
Manitou, N. Y.....ce- EP cccccccccccss 1 Plant rebuilt, levers added as shown. 
Iona Island. N. Y..... ert 5 Plant rebuilt, levers added as shown. 
Se GN O, Whwibessisvnsccicteacsenes 2 Plant rebuilt, levers added as shown. 
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Electric 
Working levers switch 
Crossing, Cw mtovw- 
junction Electro- ments at 
or Mechan- Elec- pneu- outlying 
Road Location terminal ical trical matic switches 
T.& O. C .»»West Columbus, O.. .Xing and junction... 22 5 oe 
M. C. .ccccccccce Charlotte, Mich. . ss woking ee ede ela al eee al 26 - 
Detroit, Mich. ..c.ccce. ome TA FT. & Revces ; oe 
N. ¥. & L. Bu. cccoce Red Bank, N. J.. Xing and junction... ... 6 ee 
Oceanport, N. _ ~Drw. bridge ......... 2 on 
Matawan, N. J....ccce -Xing and junction... . 4 oa 
N. ¥. C. & St. L... Green Springs O. ccces FO ccccccesecccces 32 7 1 
Me Be cceececececsed Anglim, Minn. gt, ensecceceoens 13 ee 
Buffington, Minn. .......Xing 13 
Moorenend, Mimm. .cccce KIM ccccccccccccess 
POG, Tc De ccececesese Xing and junction... 
Casselton, N. D.......0. Xing and junction... : - 
Penn. Highlandtown, Md. ....eXMimg .......--eeeee: 8 14 
Eastern ce0eeese ENE BOs esaseses SOCOM ccccoecsecdes 12 13 os 
Delaware Jet, Del. cccccIsM cccccccces 5 i) aa 1 
Schuylkill Haven, Pa....Outlying ......... 2 1 1 
[. Te, secteontee Dt sse2hevaves 2 es 
Rockville, Pa. Junction 11 
VOSIOUD GURMED ccccccccccccvescccccesscesese 46 
Camtral cccccccese Aspinwall, Pa. .....cees X-over and Junction... ... one 41 
Carnegie, Pa. .cccccoce SIND 6s cocds cones 58 12 
Sturgeon, Pa. ....... cocOUthyIMg 2. ccccccces 32 7 
North Warren, O...cccccMiM® coccccccccccccs 23 14 
West Rechester, O..... eJumction ........++. 8 10 
East Palestine, O..... sbeGEE cctccns greene 7 
Columbiana, O. .....cec OE cvnvancsscses 7 
\lliance Jct., O........ CFUMMRIOE cccccccccces eee 9 
M issillon, . dédeneseideacesceboensneces 5 
Loudonville, O. .....e0- Veesveseaeveunenedens 4 . 
Leetsdale ..... SSSCOOSHHO sc cesesocecsoccsssece 9 oe 
Northwest seven eee Fie Gescece Junction peewee 5 wis a 
Calumet Park, Ill..... SE a eiteceaicanin 6 - . 
P. & R..cccccce pons, Ga cocccceccss PEO ceccceccsces 6 6 , 
EERSTUROUEE, FE. cccocccc tO cocccccccese aie nad 32 
Atlantic City, N. J.. «Draw bridge ........ ..-. 20 ‘ . 
Pacific Electric .....eSanta Fe Springs, Calif. DD seenesaeees ia 10 4 . — 
“La Habra, Calif. SOCGREE eeecescesevesans - “ ‘ 
Southern . ones BM evendecene RE, vVbsdoodeceness is 22 3 
. Be seeseesseuce ng, SI ccteencsine Draw bridge ........ 4 ae ee 
SEONORE, GRE cececcecel ccccccssess 12 
Redwood Ject., Calif.....Junction 32 
Kern Jct., oa Deedee cenusececces a 24 
 -@ Peeesocesses ook laquemine, La. - - Draw bridge ........ 4 exe 
UJ. Be cccecccece cee EUs TE ene rcsvece ee 17 
Council Bluffs, Iowa..... Terminal ........... 23 ee 
Chee, Bee “ ccccccc POU ccc cncssece 4 
Omaha, Neb. “B”’....... lerminal 4 
Total .ccccece $056 CAEN SREOUE SSO UEH ERED 6408045 6606604 ROOs 1,089 805 137 45 
TABLE E—INTERLOCKING PLANTS UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 
Electric 
Working levers switch 
Crossing ——_-—_--~ move- 
junction Electro- ments at 
or Mechan- Elec- pneu- outlying 
Road Lecation terminal ical trical matic switches 
A. T. & S. F eo errr ee 7 10 5 
., Dh ose suencead Junction .... . 10 15 13 
Plymouth, Kan......... Junction 5 eee 
Fullerton, Cal.......00. CS PRO 12 . 
Cy Beesesconcsenes »Port Arthur, Ont.. . Xing 8 ° 
Ft. William Road, Ont. Xing . 
Ft. William, Ont., Fred. 
a Docs cune emanannae iipikeoiasehabe ee 
Cc. P ee IE GMD cecccvescsccses 13 
Hodgeville. Sask....... I a a ea es me ° 
SUNG, Gilccvcccccecs FOMGREE cccccscceses 26 ° 
i a 2 a jae CO WOs6406scecice End double trk...... 6 4 3 
, sf rere 16 10 eT ° 
SC. BE. B Biccacootee Ti Milccccuc EG: <tteeenneeee 20 2 eee 2 
= Us Bencoseses . Chicago, 74th a, . ae 79 ° 
c. a ie Besseake «+ Freeport Line Jct...... DD inteeteceens ae 34 ‘ 
Ce, Ua cctcunwes weeXing caatnana ne taen a 57 ee 
Kickapoo, «Tiere noe ot 3 1 
DP Mi seccenee antes GEE ccccesecesce - 3 1 
Cc. M. & St. P gee, Bibeavcékkcecese SE aabavusesctunees 18 ine 4 
Cc & O »White Sulphur, W. Va..End pass. trk........ 9 2 ° eee 
*“ Covington, oe oRE Ess. tr. .ccccee a 4 ee 1 
I._ynchburg, Va........ i cibavwdagtehe ded ins 23 owe 
_ ae «+e Homew Seer Se swaveseuesese 63 os eae 
De Mis cassconeed ME necccseaeates 79 ose wes 
os "_ eae PT shecetubwneee 6 7 ee oes 
SEE, Dc cseccccoves SE ous cendeesuss 18 12 2 
en Ge, Di ccceeel savesssevus 40 erica ene 5 
Be Ee Reveceesese cowvnee PB. AvOccccccce --Junction 180th St.... ... ae 44 ea 
WED Be BUOccccccse .-Junction 240th St.... ... wae 52 ‘ 
PD BO cn cctaeed eeJunction yard ....... «+. ee 50 , 
Ee Metseecses ARETE Wis Bese cccce POT 10 eae 
Pen De Bee. Bacccce ee ceccecescee wae , 21 ee 
Autumn Ave., N. Y.....Junction ........... eae 4 oe . 
SOU, We Becccecicces PURGE oc cvcvccsese 5 
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Remarks cn special features 
Appreach, route and detector locking, electric 
signals at mechanical plants. If plant rebuilt, 
levers added only 


Appreach, route and detector locking, electric signals. 

Detector locking. 

Detector Iccking, power signals. 

Six levers added to control detector locking. 

2 levers added, electric home signals and ights. 

4 levers added for locking, electric signals. 

Power distart signals, approach locking and an- 
nunciators. 

Cabin interlocking power signals, approach locking. 

Addition of power, home signals and approach locking. 

Addition of power, home and distant signals and 
approach locking. 


Light signals, electric locking. 
Electric switch locking, approach locking. 
Electric switch locking, approach locking. 


11 electric levers added to 52 lever mechanical plant. 
Electric locking added at 11 various plants total 46 
elec. lev. 
Apprcach route and 
Rebuilt approach route 
Rebvilt approach route 


detector locking. 
and detector locking. 
and detector locking. 


Approach, route and detector locking light signals 
on Penn. 

Approach, reute and detector locking light signals 
on Penn. 

Approach, route and detector locking light signals 
on Penn. 

Approach, route and detector locking light signals 
on Penn. 

Approach, route and detector locking light signals 
on Penn. 

Approach, route and detector locking light signals 
on Penn. 

Approach, route and detector locking light signals 
on Penn. 


Levers added. 
Also detector locking added. 


A. C. control, approach, route and detector locking. 

Approach, route and detector locking. 

Approach and detector locking. 

Approach and detector locking. 

Terminals for Cincinnati Yard and Ohio River bridge. 

Detector locking, electric signals. 

Mechanical signal changed to power, approach and 
detector locking. 

Approach, route and detector locking. 


4 levers added approach and detector locking. 


23 levers added, total 119. 
4 levers added. 


4 levers added. 


Rebuilt, 
Rebuilt, 
Rebuilt, 


JANUARY 1, 1924 


Remarks on special features 


Approach, route and detector locking; electric 
signals at miechanical plants. If plant rebuilt, 
levers added only. 


Low-voltage storage battery charged by rectifier. 
Low-voltage storage battery charged by rectifier. 
Rebuilt, 5 levers added. 

Appreach and detector locking. 

Rebuilt, 8 levers added. 

Automatic half interlocker. 


Automatic half interlocker. 


Power distant signals. 

Automatic plant 

Rebuilt, approach, route and detector Ikccking and 
electric high signals. 

Rebuilt, 8 electric signals; 
tector locking. 

Rebuilt, 10 electric levers, 
nals added. 

Power signals. 

Approach, route and detector locking. 

Celor light signals, route and detector locking. 

Color light signals, route and detector locking. 

Color light signals. Switch 2 miles from office. 

Route and detector locking; % mile contrcl. 

Approach, route and detector locking. Rebuilt, 18 
levers add 

Approach, route and detector locking. 

Approach, route and detector locking. 

Approach, route and detector locking. 

Appreach, route and detector locking. 

Approach, route and detector locking. 

Approach, route and detector locking, electric signals. 

Approach, route and detector locking, electric signals. 

Approach, route and detector locking. 


approach, route and de- 
17 electro-pneumatic sig- 
Approach, route and detector locking. 


Approach, route and detecter locking. 
Approach, route and detector locking. 
Approach, route and detector locking, 4 levers added. 


Approach, route and detector locking, 5 levers added. 
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. . ee 
. junction 
or Mechan- 
Road Location terminal ical 
als. i eee Oeunge River. ....cccccces Dew, DEERE wcccrcese 8 
Be BE cv ictnscdseced Dew. BEREBE cccccces 8 
BS. EB. @ Beccseseccs SR ic nec amen ea er as 
a, we Gesesaace o ReteerGem Jct., N. YV.cGQGQMOIOM cccccccccces vain 
Lene Beh, Me Yesceces er 15 
GE, Bes Bec nccccese "7 45 
ud. |} is to shsival geal Wolf Lake, Ind......... the en eek oes = 
_ s. ¥. C. & Gt. L..c , GEEe., 00.08 CSE 8 
B.. Pecccvoccceseses Minneapolis, Minn...... Xing and junction... ... 
ng. PERMA. 2.22 ceesceee Huntingdon, Pa. ..... . Outlying H Mtower.. 15 
nd Huntingdon, Pa. ..... --Outlying GC tower... ... 
OS ee a rrr — 
Demet, MH. Yucccces DE xececsncnue 4 
CDi inne eww nent CCE 9 
Carnegie, ee . rarer 8 
Millvale, Pa......... pool: GMROEBE oc cccécs 22 
OS FET: err Junction OX. eke. eee 
nt. Mansfield, O........0004 Junction MS......... ees 
46 PEOMMEEEE, On .0ccccseces SS eee ee 
OEE ee eee eee ee Givi ns ne i 
Detroit, pial meee Gh ES. & Bunce 6 
Wolf Lake, Ea Xing Se ca lith bilge ea es 3 
©  Titavetesenseecs. o  - een weeeewemee un 
Is Phila. & W. Chester. 169th eee PEE ieapiecewen oa 
BP. & Bevvsvsncces pee, We Fi ncccccecs PEED stnehinneca = 
Is . ae oon, Fis sacccosce ME Sena anweee ant 1 
ESS DUNE, Tie cs ccc os cc ccescccncns side 
Is Beaumont, Tex......... Xing 3 
NS ayers Siac eeaees 2 
Is co  . “Seegee * Xing Lace eatice oa 
Is , Eagle Lake, Tex........ EE Skansen omen en 
I Greve rrr 
© & Buses . ; Reverse, Ds. encancee End double track..... os 
‘S L. A. & B Lccccqh tem, Gah. ccicccce * Xing Pe nr hints 
. = er EE Cauusnedsienens ane 
Is TE ntsicsascnnd Oakwood, Mich........ SEE euseesancnweees ey 
380 
TABLE F 
Crossing, ——— 
juncticn 
3 or Mechan- 
Road Location terminal ical 
2 eee ceapeet. Beiisansiscrccese Re 8 
Tampa, Fia., No....... BO Pee 10 
Pemenem, Bis Gisccccscs ere 8 
Pembroke, N. C....... REE tht ks ieee eens 12 
Mi Gmatscconces | ere 19 
Pee Det, S. Coceesccce EN OTe en 
St. Stephens, i Scanned -End double track. 8 
A. FT. &@ Be. Feoscvese Dis WERE, Bic wc scene -Xing & Junction..... ve 
Bird Siding, Tex.. il Xing ee eee 12 
Gulf Jet., Texeccccccce SEED axunicenaens 12 
We, BOicccccoccccs “ea ‘ 
Brenham, Tex.........¢ SRE Sdaeekeeens sees 
PED, EME c cicccccecs GREE Fidecrscccasseds 
Te, Belienecesecee SE ceédiendedee awn 
McGregor, Tex........ (RE anutavenenecnwe 
Pe Se Ss nce cesecasicvaqcses 
Saginaw, Tet..ccescses POUT ET TT CTT 
 & Di cscavscasenal OS Ee Pe cc cocccccs 
ere Westfort, Ont.......... BN en sis 
Week RUN, BE. . 5 cc R cecccccceescncs ws 
Delta Jct.. Man. OS Sr eres ia 
West Tower, Man. 0 ae - 
pS Se Peer End double track. 18 
& & Bi Beovse cocc eM, Th. cocccccss (I datecennts nines 
C. RB. 1. & Paccscss OE, BOB iiccccsccs ~End double track.... 12 
C. & H.. Weccscccccems., Eiiccansceccs QUI 2 ccccccccses 10 
Melrose Park, Ill...... -Yard entrance ...... ie 
Chase. Wis..........-. ear oe 
C. M..& Bt. Paces . SS | SS -Junction ........... 17 
c. & Gincasae ee err LO aa = 
aT 2 ee 
Clifton Forge, Va...... BO” are 
Clifton Forge, Va...... one GE FETE... 0500. 
pS errr *End OO Se 
Balcony Falls, Va...... A ES BO eee 
¢ ae Be cocegecscce SE Ge Sn ccercces acd 
)-K Cabin, W. Va.....End 3 & 4 track.... 12 
F Gisncaseiaes ° Ft Lauderville, Fla.... Draw bridge... ..... ala 
Jacksonville, Fla....... .Draw bridge......... Me 
Stuast, Wibcccccocecsce Draw bridge......... kn 
TOMO,  Diisisctcecs cvs .~ Drawbridge ......... ~ 
Wise xcssncatasaan White Earth, N. D..... ~End double track.... ... 
Kootenai Falls, Mont....End double track.... ... 
TVG, BM cccccceecs ~End double track.... ... 
B D. Qusaccctiackvs SEGTER, Bbc ccccccccoeccs SEE. Sanhabetvnsesen o 
eer A. eee aa 
BGDER. Doe cccsccccovcns 2Junction high ke huwen a 
. aS ar SE éasceecuses aa 
me OB Qiisssares -Baxter Springs, Mo... ..Xing ere ee 7 
ie & Biisetcnuace :: Louisville, Ky., “A”... cWyt c.ccceeeesecees oe 
M. St. P. & S. Ste. M.Junction City, Wis.....Xing ..%........-+. 20 
Waukesha, Wis........ - Jethaasetoens 22 
Fond du Lac, Wis..... SE eats Seknkews 8 
=. & @ iawn ee ee, ee SUT 2 sadcecnokaus 12 
, Bs 60k kee onnke ee kuwes 12 
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Remarks on special features 


locking, electric 


Approach, route and detector 1 
If plant rebuilt, 


signals at mechanical plants. 
levers added only 


Rebuilt 4 electric signals added. 
Rebuilt 4 electric signals added. 
Electric switch machine for main line switch. 


Eight electric levers added. 

Electric signals, route locking. 
Approach, route and detector locking. 
Position light signals, Electric switch 
Position light signals and 4 levers added. 
Position light signals and 11 levers added. 


Iccking. 


Position light signals, switch, approach and route 
locking. 

Rebuilt. 

Rebuilt. 

Approach route and detector locking. 

Levers added, detecter locking. 


Levers added, detector locking. 
Pesition light signals. 

Approach, route and detector locking. 
Approach, route and detector locking. 


Approach and detector locking. 
A. C. circuits and light signals. 
A. C. control, approach, route and detector locking. 


Levers added. 

Levers added with approach and detector locking. 
Levers added with approach and detector locking. 
Levers added with approach and detector locking. 


Approach route and detector locking added. 


Appreach and detector locking. 
D. C. plant. 


A. C. track circuit, electric plant. 


1924 


Remarks on special features 


Approach, route and detector locking electric 
signals at mechanical plants. If plant re- 
built, levers added only 


Approach route and detector locking. 

Approach route and detector locking. 

Approach route and detector locking. 

Approach route and detector locking. 

To be rebuilt, approach, route and detector locking. 
To be rebuilt, approach, route and detector locking. 
To be rebuilt, approach, route and detector locking. 
Approach route and detector locking. 
Approach route and detector locking. 
Approach route and detector locking. 
Added, approach, route and detector 
Added, approach, route and detector 
Added, approach, rout: ard detector 
Added, approach, route ar.d detector 
Added, approach, route 1 detector 
Added, approach, route and detector locking. 
Added, approach, route and detector locking. 

17 plants to be rearranged and detector locking added. 
Rebuilt for double track, color light signals. 
Rebuilt 

Automatic plant to replace plant destroyed by cyclone. 


locking. 
locking. 
locking. 
locking. 
locking. 


Approach and detector locking. 

To add 3 switches, electric locking and electric 
signals. 

Route and detector locking, electric, home and distant 
signals. 

Rebuilt 10 levers added. Color light signals. 

Rebuilding. 


Rebuilding, 5 levers added, color light signals. 
Approach route and detector locking. 
Classification yard. 

Details not decided. 

Classification yard. 

Details not decided. 

Details not decided. 


Rebuilt. 

Details not decided. 
Details not decided. 
Details not decided. 


Mechanical plants, details not decided. 


Details not decided. 

Add 3 levers. 

Route and detector locking, electric signals. 

Route and detector locking, electric signals. 

Cabin plant, manipulated by switchmen. 

Cabin, approach and detector locking, automatic dis- 
tant signals. 

Cabin, approach and detector locking, automatic dis- 
tant signals. 
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Electric 
Working levers switch wa 
Crossing, — - : —_ move- Remarks on special features 
junction Electro- ments at Approach, route and detector locking, electric 
or Mechan- Elec- pneu- outlying signals at mechanical plants. If plant rebuilt, 
Roa Location termina! ical trical matic switches levers added only 
Ba Es Gebéoondevens RS Se eee Terminal - 60 Approach, reute and detector locking. 
Niverville, N. Y.....-. Junction . 42 Rebuilt, 11 levers added. 
I. H : -Bellwood, Ill......... ae 11 : dae wee 
a. FT. Ge @ ee Bxccde Gis cccens sane weewe 24 8 ake 1 
Maple Grove, O........ Xing ..... 41 ove swe oo ie ’ 
Pe Giscsonessces BTN OS eae 15 10 vee 2 Electric signals, route locking 
Vermillion, O.......... AD cc cccccess 12 nen wit oes Electric signals, route locking 
WOOGIE, Bes Meccosces (EE Gssesens 8 Details not decided. 
Bowl Garey, Teh. cece cedseh cccceccss Approach, route and detector locking. Details not 
decided. 
P. & | Bebe Tiawem, PA... ccccotececcecevescevece oss Low-voltage distant control, approach and detector 
: locking. 
Ss. P .»Moor, Nev.............eEnd double track.... $ “* Additional cress-over installed. 
eee, Ce... ccce abel ses 6500040000 32 : Eight levers added. 
SE eee ..eXing and junction... Ss : Rebuilt. : 
Ge, GO. see ccsend SHEE necccccdocseoes on 71 Approach, route and detector locking. 
San Francisco, Cal......Jumction ........... oes 17 as Rebuilt. ; : 
Naud Jet., Cal... ccccce Jumction ...cccccees 8 ee Additional functions to protect spur. A 
Glendale, Cal.....cese. BE, satecdeeeteneus 16 Low a ae operated by interlocking circuit con- 
troller. 
Blue Canon Jct., Cal....Junction ..... ..... 2 - Approach and detector Iccking. 
POE, Bilecceccces  na8- banoetavews on 35 ae Detector Iccking. 
an 2, gents EAic cecccceces «Draw bridge ....... 8 an re Detector Iccking. 
Greese Tete, EB..ccescce Draw bridge er: 6 - os Levers added account changes 
T. R. R. A. of St. L..S. H., St. Lowis........ DE sc ccccseweve oe 11 we ; 
.. i epee GN. cco si ccsvcs - Te Rebuilt. 
U. P en. Sean cecucseens er ere eee 29 ae a 
DE, Beles ccccces . “Re , 39 : 
Granger, Wyo...........Junmction ........... 32 eo 
Bonner Springs, Kan....Xing .......-..++-++ 26 iis 
0. Ss. L ph . Mies stnncensé 60640 benes cvcveuess 2 1 
Wabash RC Oe Pree 43 i 
| GD. a kk eaeesae 12 - 
Salisbury, Mo...........Junetion at 1 
So. Adrian, Mich. ..- Junction o- 1 
446 486 208 16 











During the past year four other railroads report having 
made installations of varying lengths, mostly for test pur- 
poses; seven railroads report installations under construction 
on December 31, 1923, and seven roads make reference to in- 
stallations to be made during the coming year. These are 
tabulated on page 64. 

The mileage listed in the tables above represents miles of 
road. Some roads are also making a rearrangement of their 
signals, better to co-ordinate their signal system with the train 
control system, while others are making changes in existing 
interlocking plants to accommodate the proposed train control 
installations. As three of the roads have their installations 
practically completed, this leaves 46 roads on which work will 
be pushed actively during the present year. 


General Outlook 


The consensus of opinion expressed by signal department 
officers regarding the mileage of automatic signals and the 
number of interlocking plants which should be installed dur- 
ing the coming year to meet traffic conditions adequately in- 
dicates that approximately 4,400 miles of automatic signals 
and 102 interlockings should be installed. The labor situ- 
ation and the lack of trained signalmen reported from cer- 
tain parts of the country will have a tendency to slow up an 
extensive construction program. 


Developments in the Signal Field 


An outstanding feature of the year was the study given to 
the economics of signaling, not only by a committee of the 
Signal Section of the American Railway Association but by 
individual railroad officers. Another development was the 
increased use of color-light and position-light signals for day 
and night service. 

The past year has been one of intensive rather than ex- 
tensive development of apparatus. The engineering activi- 
ties have been divided between work on such subjects as 
automatic train control and refinements in existing apparatus 
to secure greater reliability and economy. There has also 
been a clearly defined extension of the use of alternating 
current in the signal field. The installation of power oper- 
ated devices increased rapidly as is shown in the introduction 
of electric levers at mechanical interlocking plants. 

Crossing watchmen are being replaced in many localities 


by automatically controlled and operated devices giving 24- 
hr. service, in lieu of the 8-hr. or 12-hr. protection provided 


by a watchman. 


The railways are divided between the use 


of the wig-wag and the flashing types of signal. 
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Receiverships and Foreclosure Sales During 1923 






Mileage Operated by Receivers on December 31, Totaled 


12,949; at End of 1922, 15,596 


that of foreclosure sales the year 1923 was rather un- 
eventful. 

The Railway Age compilation shows that there were at 
the end of the year 63 roads in receivership as compared 
with 68 at the end of 1922. The operated mileage in the 
hands of receivers as of December 31, 1923, totaled 12,949. 
This compared with 15,596 at the end of 1922 and repre- 
sented the smallest mileage in the hands of the receivers 


| “ROM the standpoint of receiverships established or from 


There were placed in receivership in 1923 only ten roads 
with a total operated mileage of 2,218. Of this total mile- 
age, the larger part was included in the lines of the Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis which to be exact made up 1,650 miles, or 
approximately four-fifths of the total. The Minneapolis & 
St. Louis receivership was the result of adverse railroad con- 
ditions in the northwest, which, added to the general financial 
difficulties of the property finally necessitated the appoint- 
ment of a receiver on July 26, 1923. 








since 1912. 


Roads sold at foreclosure totaled 8 with an operated 








RAILROADS IN THE HANDS OF RECEIVERS 


Name of road Mileage Mileage Date of 
operated owned receivership 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic.......... 640 637 Feb. 25, 1921 
Birmingham & Southeastern ............. 48 51 July 26, 1920 
Birmingham, Columbus & St. Andrews.... 38 19 Dec. 24, 1908 
Cape Girardeau Northern .............+-- 104 104 April 14, 1914 
Cee PE, wdbveducecndcdcecucedsenes 17 17. Sept. 1, 1921 
ee I ok ee a chan b ame ean 127 118 Oct. 31, 1922 
les Bi oc cccccecnestecsvosasens 1,052 686 Aug. 31, 1922 
Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis.............. 247 235 Aug. 1, 1914 
Cleveland, Southwestern & Columbus....... 212 202 Jan. 20, 1922 
Colorado Springs & Cripple Creek District.. aa 74 May 2, 1919 
Colorado, Wyoming & Eastern............ 111 111 Dec. 1, 1921 
Cumberland Railroad ............-s0+2+85 13 13. April 5, 1920 
Dansville & Mount Morris .............. 15 15 June 8, 1894 
Dalene & TIOUGTR ccccccccscccccccecs 50 50 March 16, 1921 
Denison, Bonham & New Orleans......... 29 24 #4Apr. 1, 1923 
Denver & Rio Grande Western............ 2,604 2,485 July 21, 1922 
Roe @ GE BO srccctscvensccccesee 255 252 Aug. 16, 1917 
Detroit, Bay City & Western............. 105 97 Sept. 28, 1922 
Ps PD 26650096660606600068060 36 36 March 31, 1919 
DRE Gh TEE, ccvcecccccccecccsccccce 10 10 ag 28, 1922 
Gainesville & Northwestern .............. 37 35 ov. 21, 1923 
I EE. 6.604 00066004650006-6600 72 74 Feb. 15, 1921 
Coes © POE ksceccceccsevcccscenties 405 402 March 27, 1915 
Gee, DO Be WHEE. cccceccccccccsens 130 99 Jan. 24, 1921 
Hampden Railroad Corp. ..........-..+.. 15 15. March 17, 1921 
Helena, Parkin & Northern .............. - 15 July 3, 1919 
Houston & Brazos Valley ............... 30 28 Oct. 28, 1915 
Kalamazoo, Lake Shore & Chicago........ 17 17. Aug. 8, 1923 
A Eh GED kcccencceseccscesones 19 19 April 17, 1923 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient........... 272 260 April 17, 1917 
Kansas City Northwestern............... _— 161 + Feb. 27, 1917 
ee: GH TGR FD 6.kcc nics ccccccsesces 162 162 Dec. 3, 1923 
Loranger, Louisiana & North Eastern..... 10 8 Jan. 9, 1922 
Mince G TID. cnc s cc ccccacecessss - 97 Feb. 1, 1908 
Manistee & North Eastern .............. 208 183 Dec. 24, 1918 
Midland & Northwestern ...............:. ‘s 65 March 1, 1920 
DE. ‘cccapncescqcttuntewns’ 88 88 March 15, 1922 
DRERONEED Ge Gt, RGUED cccccccsccccccsce 1,650 1,536 July 26, 1923 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. ........... 119 119 April 1, 1923 
Muscatine, Burlington & Southern ........ 55 49 May 20, 1921 
Northwestern Terminal ........cccccceess 7 7 Jan. 21, 1920 
Ee eee ee 69 59 June 30, 1918 
CO, TD od dcencdccrdcuseseunuess < 54 Jan. 11, 1918 
i i iis en nena emneee aap 51 51 Feb. 26, 1920 
Peoria Railway Terminal ..............:- 11 11 Aug. 3, 1922 
. 2 ££ ¥y “eee o 8 8 Feb. 9, 1916 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern .......... 210 190 Aug. 1, 1905 
Randolph & Cumberland ................- 23 23 Feb. 8, 1922 
St. Louis, El Reno & Western............ 42 42 Oct. 9, 1915 
SOM BOON cab Gi0 sc cdscceenscesd ene 81 $1 July 27, 1917 
San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf............. 317 315 Aug. 14, 1914 
Sandy River & Rangeley Lakes.......... 104 104 July 8, 1923 
A UU”! ™=Eee Sree 145 145 March 4, 1921 
i ..) eae 18 18 Jan. 21, 1897 
I _ 8 Sere Te 57 57 June 24, 1923 
i Fy ee dake vend ehkdeeeh amen 1,953 1,848 Oct. 27, 1916 
Timpson & Henderson .............s000: 34 34 March 6, 1926 
Toledo, Peoria & Western ..............- 248 231 July 2, 1917 
Trinity & Brazos Valley .........-+++++- 324 303 June 16, 1914 
Wellington & Powellsville .............++: 24 24 Sept. 28, 1923 
V Virginia BEGaee ... sc cccceccccess 46 46 May 20, 1920 
\ ta Falls, Ranger & Ft. Worth....... 75 75 Dec. 26, 1921 
Ww MD DEE gun 6ecncesscvecemes 100 100 Nov. 1, 1922 


12,949 12,494 


Funded Capital Total old 
debt stock company 
outstanding outstanding securities Remarks 
$10,135,907 $30,000,000 $40,135,907 
680,000 728, 1,408,000 
OO). errr 250,000 
1,156,000 110,000 1,266,000 
ieee 100,000 100,000 
1,500,000 120,000 1,620,000 No bids on Dec. 3. Will be offered 
for sale again on March 17, 1924. 
87,322,878 39,955,500 127,278,378 
4,909,000 4,000,000 8,909,000 Sale postponed to Jan. 16, 1924. 
4,455,000 6,648,000 11,103,000 
2,667,879 2,000,000 4,667,879 Sold Oct. 16, 1922. Operation dis- 
: ? 
2,390,000 4,110,500 6,500,000 Continued Jan., 1925. 
1,028,000 ,999 1,048,999 
150,000 50,000 200,000 
abner 1,250,000 1,250,000 
350,000 —— = aac on 
120,226,000 57,988,582 178,214,582 Reorganization plan approved by I.C.C, 
11,802,149 583,515 12,385,664 
729,000 450,000 1,179,000 
sesaanes 3,455,900 3,455,900 
49,300 44,000 193,300 
75,000 750,000 825,000 
973,011 550,000 1,523,011 To be offered for sale Jan. 1. 
8,616,000 8,695,000 17,311,000 
2,001,461 500,000 2,501,461 
2,000,000 1,400,000 3,400,000 Not operated. 
65,000 100,000 165,000 Operation discontinued Dec. 15, 1922. 
420,000 24,000 444,000 
390,000 37,400 427,400 
easesae 288,900 288,900 
33,500,000 20,000,000 53,500,000 
cceneee <senas0e Seendas Operation suspended. Hope to resume. 
2,750,000 4,125,000 6,875,000 Leased by C. R. IL. & P. 
100,000 25,000 125,000 
1,200,000 1,200,000 2,400,000 Operation discontinued Feb., 1923. 
972,000 2,000,000 2,972,000 
213,666 35 223,701 Operation discontinued. No _ bidders 
on Oct. 2 
360,000 500,000 860,000 Operated for freight service only. 
46,833,614 25,792,600 72,626,214 
3,300,000 paaieaa 3,300,000 : ; 
569,900 750,000 1,319,900 “2 — * I.C.C. for authority 
2,217,000 3,000,000 5,217,000 Denver & Salt Lake subsidiary. 
416,000 265,000 681,000 To sell for $250,000 on Jan. 1. 
rere 250,000 250,000 Operation discontinued Dec. 30, 1922. 
600,000 75,000 675,000 
2,444,000 1,000,000 3,444,000 
Pree 160,000 160,000 Under construction to Pine Bluff, 
Ark., 42 miles. 
14,655,600 15,000,000 29,655,600 
138,000 1,000,000 1,138,000 
817,000 970,800 1,787,800 
1,500,000 1,143,300 2,643,300 
5,087,421 315,000 5,402,421 Purchase planned by W. C. Eldridge, 
president Sugar Land R. R. 
837,000 340,000 1,177,000 
3,376,015 2,250,000 5,626,015 
ahednen 350,000 350,000 
1,519,000 - 323,400 1,842,400 
60,059,590 38,755,110 98,814,700 -— << plan made public Nov. 
» 1923. 
Tre 250.000 250,000 
4,895,000 4,076,000 8,971,000 
8,760,000 304,000 9,064,000 
86,667 10,060 176,667 
600,000 500,000 1,100,000 
kien 120,000 120,000 
381,750 .,690,000 2,071,750 

















SUMMARY Ol 


FORECLOSURE SALES, 


Number 


Year of roads 
1876 seec 30 
1877... oeee 54 
1878 nia 48 
1879 ees 65 
1880 o 31 
1881 eveees 29 
1882 : eo 16 
1883... . 18 
1884 ‘ 15 
188 o* ‘ 22 
1886 ‘ eevee 45 
1887 e« 31 
1888 19 
1889.. - 25 
1890.. 29 
1891 aes 
189 28 
189 25 
1894 42 
1895 52 
189¢ 58 
1897 42 
18‘ 47 
1899 32 
1900 24 
1901 17 
l 20 
190 13 
1904 13 
190 6 
19u¢ 8 
190 6 
1908 3 
140 12 
1910 17 
1911 13 
DEH 6 bo od 0neeceoccendsuseseeeessess 12 
1913. _ -_ 6 
1914 , oe 9 
1915 ° 11 
1916 ° ee 6 
1917 ; 20 
1918 ‘ ; cess 11 
1919 8 
1920 ‘ Te 7 
1921 oecege e« 11 
1922 Teer TTT 15 
19 2 8 


Miles 
3,840 
3,875 
3,906 
4,909 
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1876 TO 1923 


Bonds 
and stocks 
$217,848,000 
198,984,000 
311,631,000 
243,288,000 
263,882,000 
137,923,000 
65,426,000 
47,100,000 
23,504,000 
278,394,000 
374,109,000 
328,181,000 
64,555,000 
137,815,000 
182,495,000 
169,069,000 
95,898,000 
79,924,000 
318,999,000 
761,791,000 
1,150,377,000 
517,680,000 
252,910,000 
267,534,000 
190,374,000 
85,808,000 
39,788,000 
15,885,000 
28,266,000 
20,307,000 
10,400,000 
13,777,000 
2,547,000 
250,033,000 
93,660,109 
40,741,543 
25,910,990 
86,163,850 
83,189,500 
285,258,782 
703,444,855 
557,846,348 
24,735,187 
15,479,587 
7,676,200 
306,123,942 
299,491,646 
14,622,900 


RAILWAY AGE 


ROADS GOING INTO RECEIVERSHIP, 1876 TO 1923 


1909... 


| hance 





Number 

of roads Miles 
42 6,662 
38 3,637 
27 2,320 
12 1,102 
13 885 
5 110 
12 912 
11 1,990 
37 11,038 
44 8,836 
13 1,799 
9 1,046 
22 3,270 
22 3,803 
26 2,963 
26 2,159 
3 10,508 
74 29,340 
38 7,025 
31 4,089 
34 5,441 
18 1,537 
18 2,069 
10 1,019 
16 1,165 
4 73 
5 278 
a 229 
8 744 
10 3,593 
6 204 
7 317 
24 8,009 
5 859 
7 735 
5 2,606 
13 3,784 
17 9,020 
22 4,222 
12 20,143 
S 4,439 
19 2,486 
8 3,519 
7 244 
10 541 
14 1,744 
12 4,330 
10 2.218 
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Bonds 
and stocks 


$467,000,000 
220,294,000 
92,385,000 
39,367,000 
140,265,000 
3,742,000 
39,074,000 
108,470,000 
714,755,000 
385,460,000 
70,346,000 
90,318,000 
186,814,000 
99,664,000 
105,007,000 
84,479,000 
357,692,000 
1,781,046,000 
395,791,000 
369,075,000 
275,597,000 
92,909,000 
138,701,000 
52,285,000 
78,234,000 
1,627,000 
5,835,000 
18,823,000 
36,069,000 
176,321,000 
55,042,000 
13,585,000 
$96,359,000 
78,095,000 
51,427,500 
210,606,882 
182,112,497 
477,780,820 
199,571,446 
1,070,808,628 
208,159,689 
61,169,962 
242,090,800 
11,886,779 
21,620,150 
63,872,113 
109,821,082 
87,913,581 


























mileage of 637. 


miles. 


RECEIVERSHIPS 


ESTABLISHED IN 
Funded debt 


outstanding 


Name of road Mileage 
Denison, Bonham & New Orleans...... 29 
Gainesville & Northwestern....... ak 
Kalamazoo, Lake Shere & Chicage..... 17 
Kansas & Oklahoma re 19 
Keokuk & Des Moines...............: 16 
Minneapolis & St. Louis............4.. 1,650 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry 119 
Sandy River & Rangeley Lakes : 104 
Tallclah Falls Railway jevnetatnwes 57 
Wellingtun & Powellsville.............. 24 

0 « AMES wcccccccccccces 2,218 


No large road was included, the largest of 
the 8 being the Fort Smith & Western which operates 250 


Comparison of the list of roads in receivership at the end 
of 1923 with the list of the end of 1922 shows three im- 





$356,000 
75,000 
390,000 


2,750,000 
46,833,614 
3,300,000 
837,000 
1,519,000 
86,667 


$56,141,281 





1923 


Capital stock 

outstanding 
$25,000 
750,000 
37,400 
288,900 
4,125,000 
* 25,792,600 
340,000 
323,400 
90,000 


$31,772,300 


















ganization of both companies 


portant changes. One of these is the inclusion in the 1923 
list of the Minneapolis & St. Louis already mentioned. 
other is the elimination this year of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas and of the Toledo, St. Louis & Western, the former 
because of reorganization and the latter because of its con- 
solidation with the New York, Chicago & St. Louis. 
the Clover Leaf without a 


An- 


Reor- 


June 30, 


RAILROAD MILEAGE IN THE HANDS OF RECEIVERS 


(Figures to 1921, Inclusive, from I. C. C. Statistics for Year Ended Decem- 
bi 


Years ended 


Dec. 31, 


er 31, 


Miles of 


road operated 


by receivers 


at close of year 


40,819 
37,856 
30,476 
18,862 


*Represents decrease for six months. 


1921) 


Net change 
during the 
years in miles 


of road operated 


—2,963 
—7,380 
—11,614 
—6,117 
—2'392 
—5,675 


—1,681 


+-5,603 
+1,001 
—5,273 

—664 
+5,193 
+-6,500 


Number of 


roads in charge 
of receivers 
at close of year 


192 
169 
151 
128 

94 


71 
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Name of road 
Carolina & Yadkin River. 
Columbus & Greenvill 
Fort Smith & Western. 
Marion & Rye Valley...... 
Maryland, Delaware & Virginia 
Morgantown & Wheeling nee 


Rome & Northern 
Savannah & Southern 


8 companies 


*62,400 shares no par value capital stock. 


FORECLOSURE SALES IN 


Mileage 


Funded debt 
outstanding 
$1,288,600 
200,000 
5,244,000 
174,500 
2,000,000 
730,000 


$9,637,100 


1923 


Capital stock 
cutstanding 
$1,840,000 

50,000 
100,000 
1,500,000 
345,800 


1,000,000 
150,000 


$4,985,800 


Will he operated by High Point, Thomasville & Denton R.R. 


Sold Aug 6, 1923 


Sold April 25, 1923 
Sold in three parcels at foreclosure, May 7, for total, $650 
Sold July 6, 1923, to Scotts Run Ry., who are now operat 


ing property 


Remarks 


Sold April 10, 1923, for $35,000 
Sold March 17, 1923, for $50,001 


= 











onds 
stocks 
000,000 
294,000 
385,000 
367,000 
265,000 
742,000 
074,000 
470,000 
755,000 
460,000 
346,000 
318,000 
814,000 
664,000 
007,000 
479,000 
692,000 
046,000 
791,000 
075,000 
597,000 
909,000 
701,000 
285,000 
234,000 
927,000 
335,000 
323,000 
169,000 
321,000 
142,000 
85,000 
59,000 
95,000 
27,500 
06,882 
12,497 
80,820 
71,446 
08,628 
59,689 
59,962 
90,800 
36,779 











January 5, 1924 


foreclosure sale—was nearly completed in 1922 but the 
two roads were included in the 1922 receivership list be- 
cause the receivers had not been removed at the end of the 
year. 

At the present time two important reorganizations are 
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pending. The plan for the reorganization of the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western, 2,604 miles, has already received the 
approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
Texas & Pacific, 1,953 miles, is also likely to be removed 
from receivership in the near future. 


Dividend Changes on Railroad Stocks in 1923 


Increases Made on Several Important Issues—North 


Western Reduces 


- RAILROADS of the country as a whole will fail to 
report for 1923 net railway operating income equiva- 
lent to the 534 per cent on their tentative valuation 

which the Interstate Commerce Commission has determined 

to be a fair return. There was enough prosperity for the 
railroads, however, so that several roads were able to report 
earnings that permitted their directors to restore or increase 
dvidends. The Baltimore & Ohio, New York Central and 

Pere Marquette were outstanding instances. Stockholders 

of the New York, Chicago & St. Louis and those of the 

Louisville & Nashville gained in the one case through a 

consolidation and an increase in the dividends from 5 to 6 

per cent, and in the other through a stock dividend of 62% 

per cent and a dividend rate equivalent to 84% per cent on 

the former capitalization, as compared with the 7 per cent 
which the company had been paying. 

On the other hand, the adverse conditions in the north- 
west resulted in a reduction in the rate on Chicago & North 
Western common from 5 to 3 per cent and the passing of the 
5 per cent dividend on Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha common. Traffic conditions and expenses resulting 
from floods caused the Colorado & Southern to pass its 3 
per cent dividend. 

Details of dividend changes in 1923 by roads follow: 

Baltimore & Ohio. Extremely favorable earnings of the 
Baltimore & Ohio enabled the directors of that company 
to put the common stock on a 5 per cent basis, this step being 
taken by them on September 26, with the declaration of a 
1% per cent quarterly dividend. Holders of Baltimore & 
Ohio common stock received a return of 6 per cent on their 
stock from 1907 to 1914. In 1915 they received 5 per 
cent, in 1918 their payments were only 41% per cent and in 
1919 only 2 per cent, no disbursements being made there- 
after until the one in September of this year. Restoration 
of the dividend was confidently expected to be made in 1922 
and the stock market was so optimistic that the stock went 
up in price sufficiently to discount a rate of 4 per cent. It 
was thought that the dividend declaration would follow 
from the necessity of restoring the dividends before the 
end of 1922, so as to maintain Baltimore & Ohio bonds as 
legal investments for savings banks and trust funds in New 
York and other states having similar requirements. Com- 
bined effects of the coal and shop strikes made the dividend 
impossible and fortunately through a ruling of the state 
authorities the time in which the dividend would have to 
be restored to maintain the legal feature of the bonds was 
extended to the end of 1924. The maintenance of this mar- 
ket for bonds is important because of large maturities occur- 
ring in 1925. Earnings of the Baltimore & Ohio in 1923 
were extremely good. For the first 11 months of the year 
the road reports a net operating income of $41,529,435, 
approximately $23,000,000 in excess of the net for the same 
period of 1922. 

Chicago & North Western. The Chicago & North West- 
ern preferred dividends have been paid regularly since 1878, 





Rate on Common 


the rate being 7 per cent from 1878 to 1881, 7%4 in 1882, 
8 from 1883 to 1885, 7 from 1886 to 1902, 8 from 1902 to 
1919, and 7 per cent since. The common received in this 
period, rates of from 5 to 7 per cent. The rate on the com- 
mon was 7 per cent from 1902 to 1919 and in 1920 was re- 
duced to 5 per cent. Adverse conditions in the northwestern 
region and the failure of the net income to improve from 
the low levels of the war period, finally compelled the direc- 
tors in December, 1923, to reduce the semi-annual dividend 
from 2% to 1% per cent, establishing a new rate of but 3 per 
cent. The North Western had a deficit after dividend pay- 
ments in 1920 and 1921, and barely covered its dividend re- 
quirements in 1922. 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha. The Omaha 
had a dividend rate on its common stock of 7 per cent from 
1905 to 1916. In 1917 it paid 6 per cent and thereafter 
to 1923 but 5 per cent. In December, 1923, at the same 
time the action reducing the rate on the common stock of 
the parent company was taken, the Omaha directors passed 
entirely the semi-annual dividend previously paid of 2% 
per cent. 

Colorado & Southern. Decreased traffic volume, inter- 
ruptions to traffic due to floods and the heavy expenditures 
nectssary to restore the line, proved too much for the Colo- 
rado & Southern, with the result that the directors on Decem- 
ber 6 announced that the annual dividend on the common 
stock would be passed. The regular preferred dividends 
were paid. The 3 per cent rate on the common had been 
paid in December, 1921, and 1922, but prior to that time no 
disbursements had been made since 1912. 

Fort Dodge, Des Moines & Southern. In April $1.75 
was declared on the preferred, this being the first declaration 
since a dividend paid in scrip in May, 1921. The preferred 
in April, when $1.75 was paid, had 12% per cent in arrears. 

Georgia Southern & Florida. The directors of this com- 
pany in November declared semi-annual dividends of 2% 
per cent on the 5 per cent non-cumulative first and second 
preferred stocks. ‘These were the first dividends on these 
issues since November, 1920, when like amounts were de- 
clared. 

Gulf, Mobile & Northern. This company succeeded the 
New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago in 1917. In October an 
initial dividend of one dollar was declared on the pre- 
ferred stock, which is cumulative from January 1, 1920. 
The dividend was available for holders of voting trust cer- 
tificates representing the stock in the hands of trustees. The 
payment put the stock on an annual basis of 4 per cent. 

Louisville & Nashville. The former rate of 7 per cent 
on Louisville & Nashville common dated back to 1917, prior 
to which time varying rates had been paid regularly since 
1864, except for the adverse periods of 1874-1876; 1883- 
1889 and 1894-1898. In March the company declared a 
stock dividend of 62% per cent and declared a semi-annual 
dividend of 2% per cent on the increased amount, equiva- 
lent to a rate of 81% per cent on the common stock prior to 


/ 
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the stock increase. In 1922, at the old 7 per cent rate, the 
stockholders received $5,040,500. In 1923, with one 3% 
per cent dividend on the former capitalization and one 2% 
per cent dividend on the increased amount, the dividends 
totaled $5,445,000. 

Midland Valley. An initial dividend of 2% per cent 
($1.25 a share) was declared in May on the preferred 
stock. 

Mobile & Ohio. Directors in July declared a dividend 
of 3% per cent, followed by a similar amount declared in 
December, making a total for the year of 7 per cent, as 
compared with 4 per cent annually from 1910 to 1922. 

New Orleans, Texas & Mexico. This company, which 
operates its own and subsidiary properties under the inclu- 
sive name of Gulf Coast Lines, had been paying 6 per cent 
on its common stock since December 1, 1920, when the in- 
itial quarterly dividend of 1% per cent was declared. In 
February, 1923, the quarterly dividend was increased to 134 
per cent. 

New York Central. Dividends on New York Central 
common stock were at the rate of 5 per cent from February 
1, 1915, to May 1, 1923. On June 14 the directors declared 
a quarterly dividend of 134 per cent, payable August 1, 
thereby establishing an annual rate of 7 per cent. The New 
York Central has for some period been earning at a rate 
considerably above the 5 per cent which it paid up to the 
middle of 1923. It was assisted in so doing by its own 
operations and by the marked improvement in the fortunes 
of its subsidiaries. The parent company owns 90 per cent 
of the stock of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis and 95 per cent of the stock of the Michigan Central. 
On its Michigan Central stock it is receiving 20 per cent 
dividends annually. The statement issued at the time the 
dividend rate was raised said, “The lines of the New York 
Central and controlled companies are located in a productive 
territory. They are well equipped and they are performing 
a great public service in transportation. In order to pro- 
vide the enlarged facilities required to keep pace with the 
growth of business, it is necessary from time to time to secure 
additional capital. Such additional capital should come, 
partly at least, from the sale of additional stock. The stock 
of the company, as well as its bonds, must be made attractive 
to investors because future financing cannot with advantage 
be on the basis of a constantly increasing debt and a sta- 
tionary amount of stock.” The New York Central on De- 
cember 12 offered to stockholders of record January 2, the 
right to subscribe to additional common stock at par, in the 
rates of one share to each ten shares now held. 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis. This company in July 
inaugurated semi-annual dividends of 3 per cent on the 
preferred and common stocks of the reorganized company 
constituted by the consolidation of the New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis, the Lake Erie & Western, and the Toledo, St. 
Louis & Western. The New York, Chicago & St. Louis, 
prior to the consolidation, had three issues of stock, first 
preferred, second preferred and common, on all three of 
which issues the dividends had been put on a 5 per cent 
basis. 

Pere Marquette. Increasing prosperity of the state of 
Michigan due to the establishment there of the automobile 
industry, has resulted in rapidly increasing net income for 
the Pere Marquette. In January the directors declared an 
extra dividend of 2 per cent on the 5 per cent preferred stock, 
thereby clearing up all arrears on that issue. The preferred 
dividends were cumulative after January 1, 1920, but the 
first dividend was not declared until December, 1921, when 
10 per cent was paid. The remainder of the dividends in 
arrears were paid in 1922, except for the final 2 per cent 
declared in January. In June, 1923, the initial dividend 
was declared on the company’s common stock and that issue 
is now on a 4 per cent basis. 

Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac. In January, this 
company issued $5,417,400 dividend obligations, equivalent 
to 100 per cent on the voting common stock, guaranteed stock 
and dividend obligations, but not applying on the $4,000,- 
000 non-voting common stock. 

Toledo, St. Louis & Western. In January this company 
declared dividends of $4 on the common stock and $4 on 
the preferred, the first dividend ever paid on the common 
and the first on the preferred since 1911. These issues were 
later exchanged for stock of the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis, which see. 

Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific. In November a dividend 
was declared of 2% per cent on its common stock, the first 
on this issue since September, 1920. 

Virginian. This company’s preferred stock was formerly 
5 per cent cumulative. In August, 1922, there was in 
arrears on this issue $30 of dividends. In conformance with 
an agreement, the preferred stockholders surrendered their 
accrued dividends in return for the establishment of a 6 per 
cent rate, cumulative from August 1, 1922, which rate has 
since been paid. In December, 1923, an initial dividend of 
4 per cent was declared on the common stock. 

West Jersey & Seashore. In March the directors declared 
a 2 per cent dividend out of 1922 earnings, the first since 
September, 1920. The company formerly paid 5 per cent. 
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Pole Line Reconstruction and Telephone 
Dispatching and Message Circuits 
Leading Activities 


By J. H. Dunn 


copper and the rebuilding of pole lines with heavier 

standards of construction occupied the major attention 
of railroad telephone and telegraph forces during 1923. The 
facts indicate that through telephone conversation circuits 
between general offices and division points and the gradual 
expansion of the telephone train dispatching facilities are 
becoming more generally recognized as necessities to meet the 
demands for service. The data for this, our fourth annual 
review of the activities of the railroad telegraph and tele- 
phone field, were furnished by 145 leading railroads, com- 
prising about 86 per cent of the mileage of the United States 
and Canada. 


7". EXTENSIVE replacement of old iron line wire with 


Work Completed in 1923 


During 1923 new construction was completed on 52 of the 
145 roads reporting, as is shown in detail in Table 1. Tele- 
phone train dispatching apparatus was installed on 2,931.7 


Telegraph and Telephone Construction 











A Combination Cable and Open Wire Lead 


miles of road in 1923 as compared with the extension of 
telegraph circuits for this purpose on 635.6 miles. This 
mileage for telephone train dispatching falls short of the 
record for 1922 by 1,046 miles. The largest installation of 
telephone train dispatching reported for the past year was 
510 miles on the Los Angeles & Salt Lake, while the Balti- 
more & Ohio installed such apparatus on 450 miles and the 
Western Pacific on 438 miles. Telegraph dispatching cir- 
cuits were installed on only 635.6 miles of road, the longest 








TABLE 1. TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE WORK COMPLETED DURING 1923 
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circuit being 258 miles on the Northwestern Region of the 
Pennsylvania and the next 191 miles on the eastern lines of 
the Canadian Pacific. 

Telephone conversation and message circuits were installed 
during 1923 to the extent of 5,869 miles, an increase of 
4,042.2 miles over 1922. The Southern Pacific led with 
878 miles, with the Michigan Central next with 652 miles, 
while the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy installed 611 miles. 
In all, 26 roads in the list of 52 reported extensive installa- 
tions which indicates the growing tendency to provide modern 
communication between important points. 

Two terminal telegraph offices were installed in 1923 and 
telegraph instruments were placed in service in 95 way sta- 
tions. The increased growth of the telephone for local busi- 
ness is evidenced by the fact that telephone connections were 
established in 307 way stations. Sixteen roads recognized 
the desirability of providing telephone connections at sidings 
by installing a total of 479 telephone booth stations. 

During the year a total of 436.6 miles of new pole line was 
built by the railroads and 214.3 miles of pole line was 
constructed jointly with telegraph companies. This mileage 
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Coast Line has a similar circuit of 110 miles under ccn- 
struction. Installations involving 1,888.7 miles of copper 
line wire are under way as compared with only 378 miles 
of iron wire. On the New York Central the connection of 
telephone circuits into 81 block or way offices is in progress. 
A total of 59 telephone booths are being installed at this time 
on the several roads reporting. 


Construction Contemplated for 1924 


The data for construction contemplated in 1924 were of 
necessity furnished in many cases before estimates for budgets 
were completed; therefore it is especially interesting to see 
that at least 33 roads have definite plans made for construc- 
tion, as listed in Table 3. Only 30 miles of telegraph train 
dispatching circuits are planned on these roads for 1924, 
as compared with 1,657.7 miles of telephone train dispatch- 
ing, divided between 10 different roads. These roads plan 
connections for 33 way telephone offices and 129 telephone 
booth stations for the coming year. The Canadian Pacific 
plans for 377 miles of new pole line, while 156 miles of 
jointly owned pole line is to be built by the Oregon Short 








TABLE 2—TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE WORK UNDER CONSTRUCTION ON JAN. 1, 1924 
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is exclusive of the extensive reconstruction of pole lines, which 
constituted one of the chief expenditures for communication 
facilities during the year. Only 3,439 miles of iron line 
wire was installed in 1923 as compared with 15,855 miles 
of copper. 

Economical operation of railroad communication systems 
requires that the line wires be used for more than one circuit 
simultaneously. That the railroads are making a study of 
this opportunity and installing these special circuits to in- 
crease the capacity of existing lines is evidenced by the fact 
that during the year 7,380 miles of simplex circuits, 2,982 
miles of phantom and, 1,657 miles of duplex circuits were 
installed. The largest installation of simplex circuits re- 
ported was on the Seaboard Air Line, totaling 1,815 miles, 
while the longest phantom circuit, 295 miles, is reported by 
the Toleda & Ohio Central. 


Work Under Construction 


The telegraph and telephone improvements which were 
planned for 1923 were nearly completed, as is shown by 
Table 2 which lists the work under construction as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1924. Of the 17 roads now having work under con- 
struction, perhaps the most important item is 243 miles of 
telephone train dispatching on the Philadelphia & Reading, 
using 486 miles of copper line wire. The New York Central 
is also working on 366 circuit miles of telephone train dis- 
patching. The Baltimore & Ohio has a conversation circuit 


of 245 miles under way and the Northern Pacific is working 
on a conversation circuit of 121 miles, while the Atlantic 








Line. The installation of 14,601 miles of copper line wire is 
planned during 1924, as compared with 858 miles of iron line 
wire. 
General Outlook Shows 

Increasing Demand for Communication 


The majority of the railroads are recognizing the need for 
the betterment and extension of modern communication facili- 
ties. The conscientious work of the members of the Tele- 
graph and Telephone section, A. R. A. during the past few 
years has produced in ready form, circuits, data and general 
information regarding telegraph and telephone developments 
and methods of construction that serve as an accurate guide 
to the proper maintenance and construction of railroad com- 
munication facilities. By this means detailed engineering 
studies are available to all, and the majority of the roads 
are quick to grasp this opportunity; as a result their prob- 
lems are being solved more readily and on a uniform, scien- 
tific basis. 

At the request of the Railway Age letters were received 
from 50 superintendents of telegraph of the leading roads, 
giving detailed accounts of the recent developments of spe- 
cial interest in the field and outlining the general prospects 
for 1924. Of these 50 superintendents of telegraph, 22 be- 
lieve that prospects are bright for the approval of telegraph 
and telephone budgets, while 11 consider that finances will 
not permit further extensions at present. Only one road 
considers the present facilities adequate to handle the pres- 
ent traffic. This reveals the fact that the growth of traffic 
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and the increasing demand for quick, reliable, satisfactory 
communication is outstripping the expansion of telegraph 
and telephone construction, and that a radical increase in 
the construction program is necessary. 

Of the roads making specific statements as to the facili- 
ties which should receive first attention, 12 mention the ex- 
tension of telephone train dispatching, while 14 consider 
the installation of telephone message and conversation cir- 
cuits as of first importance. In order to meet the immediate 
demands for adequate service, 33 of the roads state that a 
total of 18,018 miles of wire are needed. Telephone train 
dispatching circuits are needed at once on at least 1,500 
miles of road, and telephone conversation circuits are re- 
ported as authorized on about 500 miles. 

Pole lines that have seen their natural service life are 
being replaced with heavier and more modern types of con- 
struction. Of 25 roads making mention of the state of their 
pole line maintenance 12 estimate that their maintenance is 
up to date, seven are from one to two years behind, and six 
from four to five years. behind. In order to take up this 
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strictly important railroad business; it has been the means 
of settling important matters and has thus eliminated con- 
siderable traveling and loss of time to busy railroad officers. 
The installation of automatic telephone exchanges in 
shops has proved satisfactory in giving continuous 24-hour 
service at a minimum expense for operation and mainte- 
nance. Where through telephone circuits are in service be- 
tween terminals that are equipped with local automatic ex- 
changes, circuits are so arranged on a few roads that a man 
at a local phone can dial the number and establish the 
connection through to any office at the distant terminal. 
Increased efficiency of telegraph repeater stations is being 
accomplished by the installation of concentration units and 
other devices. By the use of telegraph selectors and con- 
centration units, one road reduced the operating force of 25 
men at one office to 19 men. Although the telephone is 
becoming increasingly popular for train dispatching and 
long distance conversation the telegraph is holding its own 
for communication for which it is best adapted. For long 
distance messages, reports, etc., the printer telegraph renders 
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deferred pole line maintenance it is reported that at least 
2,800 miles of pole line must be rebuilt in 1924. The ex- 
tensive use of wood preservatives for the treatment of poles 
on this reconstruction will increase the life of pole lines 
materially and cut down, in a period of years, the expense 
involved in pole line reconstruction. 


Special Developments Increase Efficiency 


The majority of the superintendents of telegraph consider 
the installation of telephone circuits for dispatching and for 
conversation between headquarters as the development of 
greatest importance for railroads. The ability to super- 
impose simplex telegraph and telephone, also phantom tele- 
phone circuits, on telephone physical pairs of line wires, is 
also now being regarded with favor because it reduces the 
cost of construction and maintenance of the telephone plant. 

One of the southwestern roads, by installing three vacuum- 
tube repeater stations, recently connected up a through tele- 
phone conversation circuit between two general offices that 
are 767 miles apart. This circuit is now very busy with 





a highly satisfactory and efficient service, especially where 
the line circuits are derived through a composite or phantom 
circuit without the exclusive use of wires for this circuit. 

The Union Pacific recently installed a two-channel multi- 
plex automatic printer on a simplexed circuit, thereby elimi- 
nating the necessity for at least one additional overland 
wire, and also speeding up the service and reducing the 
cost for each message. The Baltimore & Ohio recently 
placed in service a system of telegraph printers between 
its general office at 25 Broadway, New York, and its piers in 
New York harbor, and extending to the superintendent’s of- 
fice at St. George and to the yards on Staten Island. 

The recent voluntary agreement of the American Radio 
Relay League to co-operate with the railroads in sending and 
receiving messages by radio in case pole lines are torn down, 
may prove to be of great assistance in case of sleet storms. 
Radio receiving apparatus specially adapted for service on 
moving trains has been demonstrated recently and further 
development of wired wireless apparatus for communication 
to and from moving trains is under way. 











Status of Accounts With the Government 


U.S. R. A. Has Completed Settlements With Railroads and 
Most of Guaranty Has Been Paid 


HE LONG and involved process of adjusting the accounts 
between the government and the railroads, which were 
taken under federal control in December, 1917, and 

relinquished nearly four years ago, is now approaching a 
conclusion. The Railroad Administration has completed its 
settlements with all of the important roads which it operated, 
which have been announced from time to time during the 
past two years. The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
completed the adjustment and has issued final certificates 
for payment by the Treasury Department of most of the ac- 
counts involved in the six-months guaranty allowed by the 
Transportation Act for the period following the termination 
of federal control. 

More years must elapse, however, before all the financial 
relations between the railroads and the government, arising 
from the war and the government’s assumption of railroad 
operation, can be terminated, because many railroads have 
given the government various forms of evidences of indebted- 
ness for the capital expenditures made by the government and 
there are still outstanding many loans made by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission from the $300,000,000 revolving fund 
established by the Transportation Act to help tide over the 
transition period. 


Railroad Administration Settlements 


Of the 241,194 miles of road taken over by the govern- 
ment, roads operating 178,045 miles had effected final settle- 
ment up to a year ago. Except for the short line roads which 
had a different status, the settlements, which involved orig- 
inal claims of the railroads amounting to $1,014,511,000, 
have now been completed without litigation and a detailed 
report will soon be available. Up to December 1 the settle- 
ments represented original claims of $953,473,000, although 
some of them were reducéd during the course of the negotia- 
tions. This does not mean that the Railroad Administra- 
tion has had to pay out anything like that sum since Feb- 
ruary, 1920, because the amounts due the railroads on cur- 
rent account, such as delayed payments of their guaranteed 
compensation as well as amounts for materials and supplies, 
under-maintenance, depreciation, interest and other items, 
have been offset against the amount of capital expenditures 
made by the government and charged against the com- 
panies. The Pennsylvania, for example, paid the govern- 
ment $90,000,000 as the excess of its indebtedness to the 
government over the government’s indebtedness to it. Some 
few roads paid the Railroad Administration for over-main- 
tenance but up to December the government had paid the 
railroads a net amount of $188,401,235 for under-mainte- 
nance, including $159,657,979 for maintenance of way and 
$28,743,256 for maintenance of equipment. The roads had 
claimed an aggregate of $668,000,000 for under-maintenance. 
A considerable part of the amounts owed by the railroads for 
capital expenditures has been funded. 

There are still pending a good many claims against the 
Railroad Administration on the part of short lines and “third 
persons” such as claims of shippers for overcharges and loss 
and damage claims 


Six-Months Guaranty 


The claims of the railroads for the six-months guaranty 
amounted to about $657,000,000 but the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has reduced the amount after checking 
the accounts. Two years ago it estimated the amount pay- 





able as about $536,000,000 and in two annual reports since 
it has adhered to this estimate. As of October 31, 1922, the 
commission estimated that $85,926,954 was still due the car- 
riers. Up to October 31, 1923, final settlements had been 
made with 355 carriers, 110 cases had been dismissed and 
202 cases were still to be disposed of. Certificates had been 
issued to the amount of $501,322,674 (and the actual pay- 
ments by the Treasury approximate that amount), leaving an 
estimated balance payable of $34,677,325 and this has been 
somewhat reduced by additional certificates since the first of 
the year. 

A total of 352 carriers, mainly short lines, had filed claims 
amounting to approximately $25,000,000 for reimbursement 
of deficits for the federal control period under section 204 of 
the Transportation Act. At the date of its report the com- 
mission had certified $8,205,630 on this account and after 
many claims had been dismissed or withdrawn, 92 were left 
for final disposition. 


Loan Fund 


Under section 210 of the Transportation Act which estab- 
lished the $300,000,000 loan fund, the commission has 
allowed loans to the amount of about $350,000,000, the 
original fund having been increased by interest and repay- 
ments. On December 1 a total of $147,862,592 had been 
repaid. Under the law loans subsequent to February 28, 
1922, have been made only on applications filed prior to that 
date but as recently as December 5 the commission allowed a 
loan of $7,000,000 to the Boston & Maine. 

The latest statement of the Treasury Department on the 
subject, as of December 1, shows total payments to the rail- 
roads under the Transportation Act amounting to $893,- 
984,588, exclusive of the payments by the director-general of 
railroads, but this includes the loans, some of which have 
been repaid. During this year it will be possible to ascertain 
with some degree of accuracy the total cost to the government 
of federal control of the railroads, which is now estimated at 
$1,700,000,000 to $1,800,000,000, including approximately 
$550,000,000 for the six-months guaranty period and the 
reimbursement of short lines, but the exact figure will not 
be known as long as the loans and the funded indebtedness 
of the carriers remain outstanding. 
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Vallet of 128.000 Ib. 


Tractive Force, Simple. Built by the American Locomotive Company for the Northern Pacific 


Record-Breaking Increase in Motive Power 


Large Increase in Total Tractive Effort Follows Heavy 
Orders of 1922 and Production of 1923 


United States during 1923 totaled 1,984, according 
to the compilations of the Railway Age reproduced in 
detail in tabulations in this article. This total is approxi- 
mately 600 less than the total of 2,600 reported for 1922. It 
compares with 239 in 1921, 1,998 in 1920, 214 in 1919 and 
with amounts of 2,500 or more in the years preceding the last 
named date. Orders placed by railroads in Canada with 
Canadian builders totaled 116, comparing with 68 in 1922, 
35 in 1921 and 118 in 1920. 
The same situation existed with reference to export busi- 
ness in 1923 as existed in 1922—it was conspicuous by its 
absence. There are shown in the tables which appear below 


Tt LOCOMOTIVES ordered for domestic service in the 
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only 116 locomotives ordered for export. This was even less 
than the total of 131 in 1922 and hardly comparable with 
the figures for preceding vears back to 1915, the first in which 
the Railway Age showed the totals of export orders. 

The number of locomotives built for domestic service in the 
United States during 1923 was 3,362, more than twice the 
total built in 1922, for which year the figure of domestic loco- 
motive production was 1,303. The 1923 production, further, 











LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS _ 


was the greatest for any year since 1918, in which year the 
production figure was 3,668; except for 1918, the figure was 
the largest for any year since 1913. The reason that the 
orders for locomotives were less than they were in 1922 
while, on the other hand, the production was at a fairly high 





Taste I]—Orpers ror Locomotives Since 1901 


Domestic orders only 


Loco- Loco- 
Year motives Year motives 
Se ry eee 4,340 Ee ee 1,182 
iit dy i nha seeks 4,665 a aed bt baie is aeein is 3,350 
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Sere 1,612 ‘nex 850 2,462 
are 2,910 TTT 2,983 5,893 
) a 2,704 eees 3,438 6,142 
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Jerre 214 58 989 1,170 
0 a ee 1,998 189 718 2,905 
aaa 239 35 546 820 
eer 2,600 68 131 2,799 
iichaciesmebes 1,984 82 116 2,182 


Prior to 1918, Canadian orders included under “Domestic.”’ 





figure is readily explained. It results from the fact that a 
large portion of the 1922 orders were placed in the latter part 
of 1922, so that the deliveries on the better portion of the 
1922 business were not made until 1923. The situation at 
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present unfortunately is reversed. The buying movement of 
locomotives, which featured the latter part of 1922, continued 
in 1923 only until April and since that time the number of 
locomotives ordered has been comparatively small. By way of 
illustration, it may be noted that in the three months of July, 
August and September, 1922, the Railway Age reported in its 
columns orders for only 25 locomotives and for the last 
quarter, which, it is true, showed an improvement, only 
108. On the other hand, by way of contrast, the orders in 
March, which was the best month of the year, totaled 514. 
Because of the fact that the number of locomotives ordered 
during the months since April was comparatively small, the 
builders were able to complete most of their holdover 1922 
business and their new 1923 business before the close of the 
year 1923, 

The Car Service Division for some months has been show- 
ing a total of locomotives on order. The last report is that 
for December, 1923. Whereas on March 15, 1923, there 
were on order a total of 2,113 locomotives, or on June 1 a 
total of 2,041, there was on order on December 1 a total of 
only 739. Inasmuch as the builders had been producing loco- 
motives at the rate of over 350 a month, this means that 
they will go into 1924 with but a small amount of business 
on their books, and apparently enough business to last them 
only until about the end of January. This does not speak 
well for the possibilities of a large locomotive production in 
1924 unless, of course, large orders for new locomotives are 
forthcoming in the near future. 

The situation as to railway motive power was unquestion- 
ably one of the outstanding features of railway history dur- 
ing 1923. It has become the fashion to refer things in these 


Pant l11l—Locomotives Buitt «x 1°23 

Domestic (United States, 3,362; Canada, 143) seen 3,505 

Foreien ‘ TTTrerT rer TT eTiTTT TTT TT Tee 286 

SUNN  ceceeccdeseeesdeseseeserevecvessectenes 3,785 

Comparison with previous years 
I 
Year Domestic Foreign Total Year Domestic Foreign Total 
1896 866 309 1,176 1910*...... 4,441 314 4,735 
189 ‘ 86 386 1,251 1911* . . 3,143 387 3,530 
1898. . 554 1,875 4,403 512 4,915 
1899 1,951 514 2.475 oy Aree 771 5,332 
1900 648 505 3,153 1,962 273 2,235 
1901... 3,384 1915f ‘ . 1,250 835 2,035 
1902 4,070 oo , Peer 1,367 4,075 
1903... : : 5,152 oy, ae 2,585 2,861 5,446 
1904... 3,441 1918f.... 3,668 2,807 6.475 
1905*. +89 595 5,491 ity Pee 1,110 3,272 
1906". é 3 720 6,952 19207.... 2,022 1.650 3.672 
1907*. 6,564 798 7,362 19217 ...- 1,185 638 1,823 
1908* 1.886 456 2.342 19227. 1,303 231 1,534 
1909* ‘ 2.596 9] 2,887 19237... 3.505 280 3.795 
*Includes Canadian output : 
Includes Canadian output and equipment built in railroad shops 


days to the course of the business cycle. The locomotive 
market as it existed in 1923 seems to have been particularly 
susceptible to this sort of treatment although, of course, other 
factors entered into the situation due to the peculiar con- 
ditions which existed in the railway field. The business cycle 
experts, if we may for convenience give them that name, 
pointed out that business in 1923 was on a very high level 
in the firse few months of the year and reached its peak about 
in Aprii, after which time it dropped off. This is exactly 
what took place with locomotive purchasing, although in the 
case of locomotives the trend was exaggerated by the fact that 
the reason orders fell off after April was the substantial 
increase in locomotive prices. 

Another important factor in the analysis of the business 
cycle at the present time is the point that most manufacturers 
will go into 1924 with a comparatively small quantity of 
orders remaining on their books. This again is exactly what 
has taken place in the case of the locomotive market. The 
analysts of the business cycle feel extremely optimistic con- 
cerning business conditions in 1924 and if business con- 
ditions in 1924 are good, naturally the railways will have 
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more favorable net income, and similarly the market for their 
securities should be more receptive. While no signs are as 
yet apparent of the resumption of locomotive buying in the 
near future, it is to be hoped that the improvement to be ex- 
pected in general business conditions will be reflected simi- 
larly with reference to the purchasing of locomotives by the 
railways. 

The Railway Age has on many occasions emphasized the 
point of view in its columns that one of the most important 
reasons for the very favorable record of transportation effi- 
ciency made by the railroads in 1923 was the substantial im- 
provement in their motive power condition. This improve- 
ment was reflected by the reduction in the number of locomo- 
tives held for repairs requiring over 24 hours from 21 per 
cent in January to 13.7 per cent, which was reached on Oc- 
tober 1. The reason for the improvement in locomotive con- 
ditions was twofold. Partly, it was due to the large amount 
of attention given to locomotive repairs and partly to the sub- 
stitution of new and more powerful locomotives for smaller 
and unserviceable locomotives which were retired. 

This factor is being given belated attention and credit in 
many quarters by people who have discovered that the effi- 
ciency of railway transportation in 1923 had a very sub- 
stantial effect on the course of the business cycle. The point 
is made the stronger by comparison with 1920 because in 
1920 railroad conditions were so poor that manufacturers 
and wholesalers had to duplicate their orders or enlarge their 
inventory because they could not get prompt deliveries. The 
result in 1920 was inflation and severe deflation in 1921. 
This condition did not exist in 1923. Railroad service was 
so prompt that enlarged inventories were entirely unneces- 
sary. Further than that, the delivery of goods was so prompt 
as to make it unnecessary for the business man to go to his 
bank for increased credit and as a final result, we have at 
the present time substantial easiness in money rates. We 
did not have inflation in 1923 and there is no reason for de- 
flation in 1924. On the other hand, it follows that condi- 
tions at the present time promise extremely favorable pros- 
pects for 1924. It does not seem unreasonable to say that the 
business world of this country can thank the mechanical 
departments of the railways and the locomotive builders for 
part of the present favorable status of affairs. This is said 
because it does not seem at all unreasonable to give consider- 
able credit for the railroads’ efficiency in operation in 1923 
to the condition of locomotives. 

The Car Service Division now makes monthly reports of 
locomotive installations and retirements. The latest tabula- 
tion of its figures shows that in the first 11 months of 1923, 
the Class I railroads installed 3,704 locomotives. This figure 
is not strictly comparable with the figure of locomotives built 
as compiled by the Railway Age for the present article. On 
the one hand, the Car Service Division total of installations 
includes Class I roads only, whereas the Railway Age total of 
locomotives built includes all purchasers. On the other hand, 
the Car Service Division figure includes as installed locomo- 
tives a considerable number of rebuilt locomotives on which 
the repair work has been sufficiently large in amount so that 
under the accounting rules the equipment must be retired and 
entered in the accounts as new. 

The figure of 3,704 for 11 months is of particular in- 
terest because it is larger than the figure of new locomotives 
installed for any full year since 1913, in which year, accord- 
ing to the reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
number of locomotives installed by the Class I railroads was 
4,381. There may be some question as to whether the figures 
reported by the Car Service Division are absolutely com- 
parable with the figures reported by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. It is not believed that such discrepancies 
as may exist can be important. They certainly cannot be 
great enough to harm the value of this additional measure 
of the great amount of progress made in the railway motive 
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power situation during the year which has just come to its 
ciose. 

It is well known that the number of locomotives retired 
each year has been so near the number installed that there 
has not been, in recent years at least, much of a net increase 
in the total number of locomotives in service. At the end of 
1922, the total in service was 64,512; less, actually, than at 
the end of either 1919, 1920 or 1921, although more than at 
the end of 1918. The 1923 installations will, it may be 
presumed, be sufficient to change this trend. At the end of 
November, 1923, according to the Car Service Division 
figures, the railroads owned 64,878 locomotives; more than at 
the end of 1922, although still less than at the end of 1921 
when the ownership totaled 64,949. 

It will be interesting to watch the figures for the follow- 
ing few months. 

However, there has been substantial progress from the 
standpoint of additions to motive power capacity because 
with the introduction of larger locomotives and their replace- 
ment of lighter and older power, there has been an increase 
in the total locomotive tractive effort. The total tractive 
effort has shown a consistent increase year by year over an 
indefinite period, the annual increase ranging from 16,000,- 
000 lb. shown in the year 1922 over 1921 to as high as 135,- 
000,000 Ib. shown for the end of 1918 over the end of 1917. 
At the end of 1922, the tractive power of the locomotives in 
service totaled 2,401,437,501 lb. according to the I. C. C. 
reports. The Car Service Division report for the end of 
November shows a figure of 2,532,051,290, an increase for 
the 11 months only of 131,000,000 Ib. The total acquisition 
of motive power as shown in terms of capacity will for the 
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entire year 1923, therefore, apparently show the largest in- 
crease ever shown for any year, heavy retirements of old 
equipment in 1923 notwithstanding. 

The total capital expenditure of the railroads in 1923 has 
been estimated at 1,075,897,940. Of this total amount, there 
was represented in locomotives the sum of $212,225,204. The 
Bureau of Railway Economics tabulation of these figures 
shows a carry-over into 1924 of but $20,665,385 for loco- 
motives, which again indicates how small this carry-over is. 

The locomotive orders which are listed in the accompanying 
tables are compiled from official sources. It will be seen that 
details are shown this year as to the purchaser, type, service, 
weight, cylinders and builder and that mention is made as to 
whether or not the respective locomotives will be equipped 
with mechanical stokers, feed water heaters, boosters and 
thermic syphons. In those cases where neither the notation 
“Yes” or “No” appears, the report was silent on the subject. 
In the lists some few omissions of small unimportant orders 
doubtless occur. The details presented were supplied by the 
railways and other purchasers of locomotives in response to 
inquiries from the Railway Age. They were checked against 
similar lists furnished through the co-operation of the build- 
ers and amplified by reference to the weekly reports in the 
Equipment and Supplies column of the Railway Age. Be- 
cause of the short time available for the compilation and the 
haste necessary to insure its publication so close after the 
end of the year, the Railway Age does not desire to make any 
claims as to its scientifically statistical accuracy. However, 
the real purpose of the statistics is to allow comparisons of 
the year’s business with that of other years, which purpose it 





Locomotive Orders for 1923 


For Service in the United States 


Purchaser No Type Service 
Abertheny & Longhead Logg Co.... 1 Geared «sc ceesccsce 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown....... 3 2-8-0 Frt. 
Alabama & Vicksburg.........sseeee 3 4-6-2 Pass 
Aliquippa & Southern................ 1 0-8-0 Sw 
REE GE DE. oc kkdacscccescescs [ £ ~<*gnnes $$$ ji ‘wesc 
American Car & Foundry............ l ooo 8#&8= dawns 
MR BO 66 660ib0 66 dng 646005008680 5 2-8-2 Frt 
Atchison, Top. & Santa Fe............ 29 2-8-2 Frt. 

1 2-8-2 Frt 
A. & W. P. and Western Ry. of Ala.. 1 2-8-2 Frt. 

1 4-6-2 Pass 
Atlantio Const Lit@.cucscocsctecveces 20 0-8-0 Sw 

25 4-6-2 Frt. 

7 2-8-2 Frt 
le.” eS ee ere 1 0-4-0 Sw 
mS Bi BE Cas ccccsccescncase 1 Geared «lnc 
a SS ree 25 2-10-2 Frt. 

50 2-10-2 Frt 
Belt Railway of Chicago............ 5 0-8-0 Sw 
Birmingham Southern .............. 1 28-0 jg = § ceccecc 
GEE BE Ge cecccececscvsceee 1 GemeG q § cséssee 
Baste GB APG. cccccccccsccccecse 8 0-8-0 Sw 
DOR Te TS Se ccccccsnvesicecse 10 4-6-2 Pass 

10 2-10-2 Frt 
ete TEE ccscnccsdtcesccdecs 1 Electric Sw. 
i, ec cpeccuanckesaweuee 1 Geared  cccoccs 
PU GO vicuosececasccusgenss 5 0-8-0 Sw. 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts........... yg 0-8-0 Sw. 

5 4-6-2 Pass 

14 2-6-6-2 Frt 

2 2-8-8-2 Frt 
Cal, State Bd. of Harbor Com........ 1 0-6-0 Sw. 
Cal. Western R. R. & Nav. Co...... 1 2-6-2 Frt. 
Calumet & Arizona Mining Co....... 3 Co #&= easnns 
COmeen Ge BE ances ccecccvceecs 4 2-8-0 Frt. 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio......... 10 2-8-8-2 Frt. 

10 2-8-2 Frt. 
Comten® OF GOED 0.0c0sssececscseve 10 2-8-2 Frt. 

8 4-8-2 Pass. 

2 4-8-2 Pass 

steal of Wow JOCeGF ss ccccccscces 6 4-6-4 Pass 

10 20S #8 eveeses 
COMISEE VOREIEME a cccccccccccesseces 8 —— 8 8 8 §6©<*rneen 

16 —_— @ £+ ;4OO “sees 
ey errr 1 ——- @&# 4 wearmee 
Charcoal Iron Co. of America...... 1 2-64 Sw 
Charleston & Western Carolina....... ? 2-8-2 Frt 
DONE CONGR cocccccscccscccns 1 es §&= ~—s =. new 
Copmtet TE sccccccccosccsoces ee 1 2-6-0 Pass. & Frt. 
hicago & Eastern Illinois .......... 10 2-8-2 Frt. 
hicago, Indianapolis & Lcuisville... 3 0-6-0 Sw. 

4 4-8-0 Frt. 

1 4a4an Pree 

3 4-6-0 Pass 





is hoped they meet with entire adequacy. 
Feed 
Mech. Water 

Weight Cylinders Stoker Heater Booster Syphon suilder 
ae = «ss bw nanas _— bag Dee head Heisler 
150,000 20 x 26 No No No Yes Baldwin 
278,000 25 x 28 e a“ a Yes Baldwin 
202,000 22 x 2§ No No No No American 
‘oon: guictire a a aos Pe American 
130,000 20 x 26 ihe eee ess ait American 
307,000 27 x 30 Yes No No No American 
326,300 27 x 32 No Yes No No Baldwin 
326,300 27 x 32 No Yes No Yes Baldwin 
288,000 26 x 30 No No No No Lima 
231,700 23 x 28 No No No No Company Shops 
213,710 25 x 28 No No No No Baldwin 
278,520 25 x 28 No No No No Baldwin 
280,700 27 x 30 No No No No Baldwin 
77,500 14 x 22 cae ‘ee aoe AS Baldwin 
., errr ans aa — aad Heisler 
436,000 30 x 32 Yes No No No Lima 
436,000 30 x 32 Yes No No No Baldwin 
246,000 27 x 30 Yes No No No Baldwin 
208,000 23 x 28 ‘ae anit American 

ae )6=3(itéiéiét nn bm Te — — eee Heisler 
215,000 23% x 30 No No No No Lima 
253,000 24 x 28 No Yes No No American 
368,000 29 x 32 Yes Yes No No American 
a 8=3=>6 anew ahs on eee ee Company Shops 

ae —6=——“ité«—C oh RO ar — ee — Heisler 
209,500 22 x 28 No No No No American 
233,000 24% x 28 No No No No American 
241,200 22% x 28 No No No No American 
445,000 23% &37x32 Yes No No No American 
576,900 28 & 44 x 32 Yes No No No American 
147,900 20 x 24 iad ee cee — Baldwin 
142,000 18 x 24 No No No No Baldwin 
133,000 19 x 26 vr _ oe American 
272,000 26 x 30 No No No No American 
534.000 25 & 39 x 32 Yes No No No American 
316,000 27 x 30 Yes No No No American 
300,500 27 x 30 No No No Yes Lima 
319,000 27 x 2§ No No No Yes American 
319,000 27 x 28 No Yes No Yes American 
291,600 21 x 36 No Yes No No Baldwin 
343,000 27 x 32 war sees nan ReseA American 
200.000 22 x 28 ea ioe a ae American 
227,000 24 x 32 ae Ken weve chi American 
ae 8 6=— ke etaee er Lima 
122.000 18 24 a Baldwin 
233,400 30 No No No No Baldwin 

| eet ioe wa one ae Lima 

158,340 21 x 26 ali ae titi ne Baldwin 
317,500 28 x 30 Yes No No No American 
190,000 23 x 28 No No No No American 
192,000 21 x 26 No No No No Company Shops 
164.°00 19 x 24 No No No No Company Shops 
166,000 19 x 24 No No No No Company Shops 








Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee... 
Chicago River & Indiana............ 


Chicago, R. I. & Pac 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 


Chicago, Wil. & Franklin Coal C 
Chino Copper Company.......... 


Clear Lake Lumber Co............. 


Clemons Logging Co............ 
Columbia & Nehalem River.... 
Columbia Steel Corporation 


Commonwealth Edison Co.......... 
Ree 
Cowell, Henry, Lime & Cement Co... 

kK - Re eee 
T 


Coxheath Luml 
Craig Mountain 
Deer Island Logging Co......... 


Delaware, | awanna & Western 

Delta Hardwood Lumber Co......... 
Denver & Intermountain............ 
Denver & Rio Grande Western...... 


Detroit & Ironton iubéenwawes ate 


Detroit Edison Co..... 
Dolese & Shepard Co.. 


Donovan-Cockery Logging Co........ 
i te i ccongeveveseeseuhern 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern............. 


Fairport, Painesville & Eastern. 
Falling Rock Cannel Coal Co... 


Florida East C iE ero REE een 


Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville... 


Ford Motor Co.. 


Frost-Johnson Lumber Co........... 


Georgia Railroad 
Glendale & Montrose .. 


Grand Trunk Western ............. 


Great Norther: 


Greenbrier & Eastern ............. 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern............ 
Hammond Lumber Co.............. 
Hattiesburg Saw Mill Co............ 
Henderson-Baker Lumber Co......... 
BD GREE Sceneccorcoceensesées 


Ingham-Bugnett Lumber Co......... 
International Harvester Co.......... 


Interstate P. S. Co. 


OO SO eee 
i 2 SD + cceneatecseukoes 
Tohnson, A. S., Lumber Co......... 
Kanawha & Hocking C. & C. Co.... 
omens, a Se Pe eee 
Kentucky & Indiana Terminal....... 
Kentucky Lumber Co............0-; 
Kitchen Se EM ccdeicedacenas 


Lakeside & Marblehead.......... 
Lassen Lumber & Box ( 


Lehigh Valle : wha ea eats 


Litchfield & Madi 
Long Bell Lumber ( 


Long Island ree aed 
Louisiana & Arkansas 


Louisville & Nashville ............ 


Louisville, Henderson & St. L....... 


Lyon, Hill & Co.. 


McKinley Land & Lbr. Co.......... 


Magnolia Petroleum Co.... 
Manary I ogging Co 
Manufacturers’ Tunction 


Marsch, John, Inc......... saeiatecis 


Meridian Lumber eee 
Mesabi Iron Co.......... 
Midland Valley aseaueuens 
Miller Logging Co............ 


Minn., Northfield & So............. 


Minnesota Steel Co........... 
Minnesota Transfer ‘ 
Mississippi Central .......... 


Missouri Pacific 


Mobile & Oh 


Nadawah Lumber CO. cccccccscccens 


New Tersey Zinc 
New York Central 


New York, Chicago & St. Louwis...... 
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Weight 


369, 000 
377,000 
332,000 
369,000 
139,000 
137,050 
220,000 
120,650 
140,000 
154,000 
182,000 
26,000 

72,000 
110,000 


60. 000 
378,600 
156,008 
360,000 


4 
285,000 
159,000 
213,000 


100,000 
534,000 
100,000 

79,360 
186,000 
500,000 


110,000 
64,000 


202,700 


eeeeee 


252.000 


Cylinder 


tS» 

_ 
ARKH KKK HK 
Nd WWW Dydd 
ACoonFtand 


eee weer 


to 
“N 
ARR KAAKAKK KK 
WN WWwhod> dS 
© 00 0 8d 09 00 08 Dar 


see ewer 


(3) 12 x 12 


26 x 30 


22% x 26 


No 


No 
No 


Yes 
No 
Yes 
ves 
No 


Yes 
No 


Yes 


Yes 
Yes 


Feed 
Mech. Water 
Stoker Heater 


No 


No 
No 


No 
No 


No 
No 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


No 
No 


No 
Yes 
Yes 


No 


No 
Yes 
No 


Booster 


No 


No 
No 


Yes 
No 


No 
No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 
Yes 


Ni ‘ 


No 
Yes 
No 


Syphon 


No 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


No 
No 


No 
No 


No 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


ves 
Yes 


No 


No 
No 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
No 
No 


No 
No 
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Builder 


General Electric 


Lima 
American 
American 
American 
American 
Baldwin 
American 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Heisler 
Heisler 
Baldwin 
American 
American 
American 
Heisler 


Company Shops 


American 
American 


West’h’se-Ford 


Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Lima 
American 
American 
Baldwin 
Heisler 
American 
American 
American 
Lima 
Baldwin 


Company Shops 
West’h’se-Baldwin 


Lima 
Lima 
American 
American 
American 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Heisler 
Heisler 
Baldwin 
American 
American 
Lima 
Baldwin 
Baldwi in 


West’ h’se-Baldwin 


American 


West’h’se-Baldwin 


Baldwin 
Baldwin 
American 
Lima 
Heisler 
Heisler 
Lima 
Baldwin 
American 
American 
American 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 


Williamette 


American 
Baldwin 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Porter 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
American 
Baldwin 
Heisler 
Porter 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
Baldwin 
Lima 
Baldwin 
Lima 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Lima 
Lima 
American 





Jan 


New } 


New y 
Niagar 
Nort« iM 
Northe 
Norton 
Norwo 
Oaklan 
Ohio } 
Oliver 


Oregot 
Pacific 


Pacific 
Pacific 
Penns! 
Penns: 


Peoria 
Philad 
Philad 
Pittsb' 
Plymo 
Portla 
Portla 
Portst 
Publi 
Public 
Pullm 
Red 

Reput 


Richr 


Seabo 


Sebc 0 


Span 
Stude 
Suga 
Tenn 
Tenn 


Texa 


Thon 
Tole: 
Tole: 
Tole 
Tole: 
Tom! 


Uni 
Unio 
Upp 
Utah 
Vall 
Virg 
Virg 


Wal 
W: 


Wel 
Wes 


We 
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Feed 
Mech. Water 














tric 
Purchaser No 
. . . T . — 
New Y« k, New oe ype Service Weight ann 
r ew Haven & Hartford.. ; 0-8-0 Sw. aden eae — Heater Booster Syphon Builder 
8-0 Sw. 216, + fg No No ‘f ; 
9 4-8-2 Frt. ty 4 b x 28 No No me ue yt mo 
New York, Ontario & W 1 4-8-2 Fret. 45°0 7 x 30 Yes Fon N N merican 
Niagara Junction estern....... 6 4-8-2 Pass 317°000 27 x 30 Yes Yes No No American 
ne ~Bebebecsnece neeees 2 040- 040 Etec. — pe 27 x 28 Yes No No NO et 
ally RY eee ‘2. Frt .... ie a aes aes Kine’ ‘ ican ; 
Norton Com any ionevend _ ehiiariae : Cons sgneee 30/000 22 x 28 No Yes No Mo — 
Norwood & awrence..........0. 1 Sor Sw 123,640 i9'x 24 ete tee eee oes Heisler 
Oakland Lumber Co...........-0e0e i 60 == wnenee 250,000 — tee eee ed Baldwi 
i, Geared eeee 64,000 —s-i««.. - - - - — see eee eo Am ~ 
Oliver Iron Mining Co..........-.. 10 O80" eee 94000 |... ae 
ooeee -8- candid 210,000 23x 28 vee one aa —- ie 
Oregon-American Lumber Co........ i 262 i, 210,000 23 : 38 is — +e Yes Aaesiemn 
Pests BNE ccvesccscssccecscse 2 040-040 Elec he 149,500 18 x 24 As cai see Yes American 
Pacific Gas & : 8 Electric _ 86,000 ws ea eee ior oka ae tee Baldwin 
as Electric Co.. 1 2. a wan) |g tee see "es West’h’se-Baldwi 
Pocie Lamber Covrarsacsesscoss: - 1 2-6-2 inet, Weis Feb 0 SB. Sho oo. 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co... < Frt. 180,930 20% x 2 — wo. oo wae 
ps Pennsyl . 1 ; 6-0 Sup 2 8 sala in 
=e Re eer 42 4-6-2 — 176,000 22 x 26 a tee oon ren Baldwin 
40 4-6-0 oo ay 'ene 27 x 28 No No No N. Baldwin 
i 37 0-6-0 Sw. 180.300 24 x 28 No No No No Company Shops 
6 0-4-0 Sw. 131750 2 x 24 No No No No Company Shops 
; a9 2-10-0 Frt "100 301 |. ££ € No Gee ieee 
Peoria & Pekin, Union........ ae 08-0 Pass am Bis en wR OCF — 
: ia & Reading ........ ¢ = W 221,70 ? — NO N ° , 
Puladciphia, Best, 02220220 re? Pe Siga8s G2 Yes NOON No Gompeny Shove 
ittsburgh & Lake Erie............ ; w 99,750 16 x 24 ° vee Bald 
Plymouth Cordage Co.............. 10 2-8-2 Frt 335.000 | 24 on ese isk odes aldwin 
Portland, & Soutbwestera:csrecvssece 1 gaa Ree si900 2g x30 Yes ee Ves Xo) American 
- y., Lt. 2 ee ‘lectr te 82,260 203 2 wa eae eee eee 
Portsmouth By-Product Coke Co..... i Oe. ow 100,000 " a = - ae see eee hae Baldwin 
Public Serv. Elec. Power Co....... 1 0-6- Sw 150,000 20 x 26 ee, “se see ah General Electri 
— Service Electric Co.......... 1 +9 Sw 156,000 20 x 26 No NO sat “oa Baldwin — 
wg "Ee Sapaaseneassorcnescees 5 0 enews os tytey = x 28 No No von nae Baldwin 
s Republic Iron & og eearegate ; 4-6-0 Frt. 140,600 19 . ~ No No No _ mee | 
en er an ee een eee es 0-6-0 Sw. 97°000 x 2 cee si American 
1 2-6-0 Sw 180°000 17 x 24 No No tee aor Baldwin 
1 2-6-0 Sw, 153'000 22 x 26 No No $e eee Baldwin 
3 0-6-0 Sw. 166,000 te No No ax ++ Baldwin 
Richmond, Fredericks 2 0-8-0 s , 2 x 26 No No as peri Baldwin 
, Fredericksburg & Pot...... 2 0.8.0 — yer 25 x 28 No No oe. sia Baldwin 
y 9 at eee 
- i & & 88 88 EE ER E oe 
. -&. A, ry oN an 
Boe , Coot al Bi scaceceeescs } 2-8-2 Pet 153000 > . ~4 Yes No ve me Baldwin 
ec reeeereessece ?.6- ~ ’ x 2 . NO 
_ ny Tacoma Lumber Co....... 1 Seas Frt 195,000 20 x 26 No No ess ate Baldwin 
Ry ~*-y y —— “Seen 15 “2-8-0 Frt 208,000 17 & 26 x 24 0 No No _ Baldwin 
, Pe ccéccese eens r 3,775 25 x 3 .r Ao a as iG 
Savannah & Adlanta....000000000005 i 282 mim a hUeseslhlUcklUlCUmCUDS Baldwin 
: O0 BF EMM. ccccnccscccvceses 20 2-8-2 Frt, pony ny 22 x 28 No No No Ne Baldwin 
s i rt: Frt ae 20OU ee hCUtel lk Yoo te | huasies 
Seboomook Lake & St. John........ 1 5.6.2 Frt 300,000 26 x 30 o No Yes No ‘American 
Sewell Valley .......2.e0s. 1 <-0-2 Frt 121,570 17 x 24 es No Yes No nN rican 
Shell Company ‘of Gaii@. 00000 rr oer ae pm Baldwin 
een .< ee eee 1 2-6-2 p 127,000 19 x 24 No Ny ose hit Lima 
SY Micdessiscssaene 1 ass. & Frt. 106,200 16 x 24 Ne No ... Bald 
in oe Retinne Pikissssdinceannes 1 ac . 180,440 19 x 24 sis see eee we tem 
beta WEEE .. coceceecteunsevecn Sw. y — - nate sists yin 
. a ae as 2-10-2 Pet. asetas m. x 22 No No No No Baldwin 
3 462 Frt. 397900 29%, x32 «11. Yess«O¥ensONG ry 
20 0-6-0 ass 305,330 25 x 30 eat Yes a No Baldwin 
34 2-10-2 i. eeeeee  gsaenonss ‘ea oui prong ous Baldwin 
as 4-6-2 Pass. 300000 38 = 32 a. Ves Ves ‘++ Lima | 
, 4-8-2 as 351.0 25 x 30 iil Yes ++» Baldwin 
Geuthers Baitoor 18 4-8-2 eee 351,000 28 x 30 Fe iia tee Baldwin 
EE FOO ACT 10 282 “sees 351,000 28 x 30 : see eee _ American 
, 40 2-8-2 Frt. 292,500 26x30 No Yes No No ao 
pang. Chalfont & Co., Inc 4-6-2 Pass. 299'0 Ee Yes Yes No N peapeacl Seago 
Stud ~& » MMCrccccccecs 1 0-6-0 : 299,000 27 x 28 Y svO American 
ker Corp. ...+2eseeeeeees 1 Sw 120,000 19 x2 es Yes No No pone 
seer Pine Lumber .......c+eeeeee 1 0-6-0 = seseee . x 24 tee oe eee Baldwin 
oe EE incdedes pcnilalia 4 582  —_ 187,000 20 x 24 wate ate oe see American 
inessee \ “ 2-5- x x < cee pats ‘ 
OG Cae © Bees ccccccessess 1 2-10-2 P pry 25 x 30 No No No No American 
1 2-8-0 Frt. tye 28 x 32 No No No No American 
Texas-Mexican .. 2 0-6-0 Sw 169° 3 x 28 No No No No American 
et iedtet nnn eats 1 0-6-0 Sw Ley on 22 x 26 No No No American 
oe mpeon- Wells Lumber Co... : 46-0 = = = s«aseee _ aan pits =a : a Baldwin 
ened io, Angola & Western.......... 1 Lee Frt. 121,000 a as tee eee eae st Baldwin 
Toledo F ——— Beaesenconcpeceatteteiiey : a, seutai yet 8 x 24 oo ey as cee cr tt 
Toled ° te —_ & Western........ 1 80. _— 120,000 weaves ees ae shan ays American 
0 to > 9 ow. 190000 21x 2: 226 ese eee - ( ° 
Tombigbee Logging Co............+ ; i Pas Frt 300,000 32 : r+ > No No ee ae 
x < No y * 8s 
Walon ,sseseeees: Geared oe aces No No No No American 
it era O60 gio 720, a ae Se 
t oy Plymouth : 1 nae ta 151,530 20 x 26 vee sii ik dus gd 
Valley & PEt Cx. 2+02serererereeee s 0-6-0 Sw. Hegre = x 26 ee tee oo Baldwin 
- A foe ——— i : ies x 24 one ae a oes aldwin 
Vire a spsabenbennhenseneabanens 15 2-8-8-2 Frt. ’ coeeees _ stesees nih ani eee am Baldwin 
MEiRIOR os seseesensnneensenesees 12 Elec. 282-282-282... 531,000 25 & 39x 32 Yes Yes No ,.- Porter 
NUD cab uemuns 20 tt : hc eae iat _— Yes ‘mmerican 
(avekesenevenaaenan 0-6 Sw ; paki man est’h’se-Ame’can 
¢ 2-8-2 Frt. 341°S00 a 2 = No No No No — 
Washi 20 tt: Frt 335,000 .zs Yes Yes Yes No American 
We shington. Mie ; 2-8-2 Frt 331000 27 x 32 Yes Yes No No merican 
Wei Logging & Tbr. 6222222202201 Do geeee wees — 27x32 Yes No No No American 
we End Coal ERAN at 1 ae eet waa, 20 ctoteee eer see 2m wis yet te 
Wee “4 nee Lumber Co....... 1 +74 ha 163,700 if x 24 eee ose aie fe L — 
EF CA sccsccaaeeese 1 2-6-2 Fit a ‘690 17% x 24 oe = eee ine Baldwin 
. 4,150 18 x 24 “oe oc Ts — Baldwin 
: “—r oe aldwin 
Ca — Belgo aad Cis BOG. i <00 1 0-60 Ss c da 
liz Se Sw. 
WOE kctvsccteceesine 10 0-6-0 Sw Fees 15 x 22 No No No - , 
Senn 3 0-8-0 Trir. © 242°750 33 x 26 No No No xo Canadian 
Kanadian Pacific ........... 20 2-8-2 Frt 306000 x 30 No No No N Sansdien 
Canadian Pacific - 2.2.2.0... beanaans 1 SY ee 3200 26x30 Yes Yes No No anadian 
D 7 oe 16 4-6-2 20,000 25% x 32 vO Montreal 
¢ Development Co............ 8 a 0 0lotaHens 310,000 25 x 30 oe en one oe Montreal 
Temiskamin J 6 0-4- oer 79,000 14 x 22 te Py: onde see Am ' 
Temiskaming & Northern Ont.. ae 65 22 aah Ph cae erican 
Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo. s....... 2 233 Frt. 293/000 23 x 30 No Ye: Ve 2 Montreal 
Pingo 270.000 a3 38 , - bey Yes No Canadian 
wi eee see Montreal 
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Export 
Feed 
Mech. Water . 
Purchaser Ni Type Service Weight Cylinders Stoker Heater Booster Syphon Builder 
Antioquia, F. C. de (Colombia)..... : a. ¢ $< eee ‘eeeciae  - eigenen American 
Argentine State Railways........ ] Soe @&8# &8=«(6feeee06©6©6C«~ oe ROOCO*;*C OOOO Baldwin 
5 _— i i i *‘“*¢60en  wesmé  #ssawe Baldwin 
Arica-La Paz (Chile) l —— geeies >  eenmesd” shaken Baldwin 
] er Te.) ne ys Baldwin 
Atlantic Fruit ( (Cuba) ees 2 /\ | eee se eee YS eee een Ses ue eee Baldwin 
Brazil 7 i. a TCT TT Pee Ce ee oan _ <0 aa Baldwin 
Caldes Ry. of Colombia 1 8-2 sequen Tr — wae ar American 
Central est Palma ] << 0Uci“‘(“‘(stC i  U)6|)|[™—C*«*CN CN |!|U|ClC N nee eae nae — American 
Central Jaronu (Cuba) l Sam 8=—=—S—séi( Sw CtCt<“‘ ||| RROT oon — hive — Baldwin 
Central Natividad (Cuba) .......... 1 65 ji see8e8 j- ji vscee j.. «é#esee¢ eas ata See rT Baldwin 
Chilean State Railways ‘ — 25 2-8-2 caéeese 8 0 @08esn 8 enseene ee ~ a ote Baldwin 
China : : ‘ — : 1 Various Orders en heenias pape ats _— — Baldwin 
Cuba. sii ; Sa 13 Various Orders = eeeees wince ae sat ine van Baldwin 
Cyprus ‘ peededeuesaueauaqenes 1 Various Orders aise 8  érepiun ee me eee ae Baldwin 
Dutch East Indies 1 040040 Elec. Pass. 140,000 i ‘ oun bduh has aed West’h’se-Heemaf 
1 040-040 Elec. Frt. 140,000 inh ie we “me = ae ae West’h’se-Heen 
Empresa Mata Larangeria (Argentine) 1 2-8-0 meats i. tenets  oweehen ime ee ons ‘an Baldwin 
on. We, Bx Ue Eecececeetensess a gna amas Sw. awe ‘ti American 
Japan 1 Various Orders Baldwin 
Tamaica ; vase 1 Various Orders eeéneen co, —_ aa oe Baldwin 
Lourenco Marques ( le | le (E, A.) Z a 8 6=S—Sssts”—i‘i=PetsbGOO® 0 =<=—itw a 0CCtC OD coe cee co oes Baldwin 
Manchuria iwraes 6 Vaestous Oe@ere j- $ssecoe i sevcssc . ° e Baldwin 
Mexico ..... ii care li tao ae he a ele lsa ee 2 Various Orders Mate.  Sudedany ane eae en oun Baldwin 
Musashino Ry. (Japan) 3 040-040 Elec. Pass. & Frt. GCESCD so ceescs thie one we wen West’h’se-Baldwin 
Norte de Cuba 2 CGO j £+ i i eeccss esses eececeece Baldwin 
Paulista Railway, Brazil......... 2 4-8-2 162,000 20 x 22 American 
; 5 Electric = ...-.. 125,000 ~—s_ .. . sae ne oon oe any Gen’! Elec.-Amer 
i «ccaneetdeeeuses l See fe = sit 060 OO ae aed aed awe Baldwin 
Porto Rico 4 arious Orders eo qo  jexeess - seseces eee eee eee eee Baldwin 
Rede Sul Minera (Brazil) 2 o> @8&8&= = .—iweese@ 8 20©=———(iti OC 060i RRS ane — eee nen Baldwin 
) 2-8-0 ‘enews jo 008 j.§ «se6ekeu Baldwin 
Santo Domingo peneedcosececnss 2 Various Orders j  j-—§ eeesses cvccsess Baldwin 
South Manchurian ........ peenen 5 2-8-2 —— tases American 
Spanish Northern ea aces 6 Electric Pass. & Frt. 172,000 sirable — ane — “<r General Electric 
Venezuela ... eo . ‘ 2 Various Orders o «essere cevcece eee eee ou eee 3aldwin 
Wonham, Bates & Goode Trad. Corp 1 Geared eT cere eee a ee-6 oun Heisler 


Dr. Greorce Henry TAYtor, railway medical officer of New 
South Wales, Sydney, in a paper on color testing read before the 
Australasian Medical Congress in Melbourne last autumn, and 
reviewing the experiences of a dozen years in the examination 
of railway employees in Australia, said: 

“T am satisfied that a trained and observant color-blind person 
may remain undetected in one examination by the Williams’ 
lantern (as modified, allowing the examiner to change the order 
in which the colors are shown) and the Edridge green lantern; 
but I am also satisfied that a person who can pass the modified 
Williams’ lantern, the colors in which are restricted to red, green 
and white, without error, and who also satisfies a trained ex- 
aminer that he is efficient in 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 8 of Stilling’s 
plates, although he may still have an undetected defect, is safe, as 
a railway man, under any conditions in which color sense is a 
guide 

Dr. Taylor gave a brief sketch of the progress in color testing 
on the Australian Railways, where colored wools were used in 
1886. Two years later, a card for testing both color and form 


was introduced, from England. In 1902, colored glasses were 
first used: and in 1904, Holmgren’s wools and Williams’ lantern 
were used together. This improvement detected some defects 
which up to that time had escaped, and there was resentment 
among the enginemen. 

In 1915, Stilling’s plates were adopted and used in conjunction 
with the modified Williams’ lantern; and in 1922 these, together 
with the Edridge test, were made the standard throughout Aus- 
tralia. The wool test was abandoned in 1915; the work of ex- 
amining men with the wools was slow and tedious, and exhausted 
the examiners. 

Dr. Taylor, reviewing the records of many thousands of tests, 
since 1915, of men entering the railway service, concludes that 4.7 
is the percentage of failures to be regularly expected. For the 
seven years, 1916-1922, his records show a steadily decreasing 
nercentage (from 8.93 in 1916). In 1922 the percentage failing 
in both the Stilling and the Williams tests was 4.37; while 0.32 
per cent failed with the lantern but passed when taking the Stilling 
test, 





CHESA PEAKE 





70-Ton Hopper Car Built by the American Car & Foundry Company for the Chesapeake & Ohio 
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Steel Passenger Coach Built for the Chicago & North Western by the American Car & Foundry Company 


Large Progress In Passenger Car Acquisitions 


Orders Less Than in 1922, 
1916: Production 


RDERS placed in 1923 for passenger train cars for serv- 
() ice on the railways of the United States totaled 2.214. 

This total compares with orders for 2,382 cars in 
1922. Except for 1922, it was the largest total for any year 
since 1916. 

Production of passenger train cars for domestic service 
in the United States totaled 1,507, more than doubling the 
production figure of 676 for 1922 and making 1923 the 
largest year from the production standpoint since 1917, in 
which year 1,924 cars were built. 

Taken by-and-large, the passenger car business in 1923 
was eminently satisfactory. New business placed on the 








Taste I. Tue Passencter Car Orvers or 1923 
For service in the United States............... Sithessuudun evan 2,214 
I Ce at We ewes ee whodete abe 263 
For export to other countries... ...... 0... cece cece eee eeeees 6 
oO Perr rrT Teco TTT TTT Te TT yee LTT Te 2,483 





builders’ books and production alike were large, even if it 
is true that no records were broken. Further than that, there 
is a large holdover business being carried into 1924, repre- 
senting orders placed during 1923, on which deliveries had 
not been made up to December 31, 1923. 

In 1922 the orders for passenger cars were spread fairly 
evenly throughout the year. This was not the case in 1923. 
By far the largest portion of the year’s orders was placed 
prior to April 1. The large holdover of undelivered orders 
on hand at the end of the year represents those orders placed 
during the latter part of the year and results in part from the 


But Otherwise Largest Since 


Largest Since 1917 


natural span of time to be expected between the signing of 
the contracts and the actual completion of the orders. This 
large holdover is important because it presages a continued 
high rate of production in 1924 and makes the situation with 
reference thereto much more certain than is the case with 
locomotives or freight cars. 

Orders in the last three months have been greater than 


Tasie II, Orpers For Pass—eNGER Cars Since 1901 
Domestic orders only 

Passenger Passenger 
Year cars Year cars 
oo Ae eee +h ieleetion 2,879 Ea eer eee ere 4,514 
eee ee 3,459 CC ras 3,881 
DPGctkGnéseeeed etvcaedee 2,310 Pe nddack obistne wae ees 2,623 
SESS reer 2,213 eee ee 3,642 
Pk beeks Gneecdeaeweues 3,289 0 ree 3,179 
errr 3,402 Sere et eee 2,002 
Nw died ss nine Sacked eine 1,791 SeeEiesioxes ee a 
EE ae eS ater 1,319 

Domestic and Foreign 

Year Domestic Canadian Export Total 
ee haa 2,544 hoes 109 2,653 
CO Se Te 1,124 sees 43 1,167 
ree or 109 22 26 157 
Seer 292 347 143 782 
inKeens eateaanee 1,781 275 38 2,094 
_. ae 246 91 155 492 
Te Cee Cee 2,382 87 19 2.488 
See 2,214 263 6 2,483 





they were during the summer months, although not as great 
as in the spring. Inasmuch as it is expected that 1924 busi- 
ness conditions will be good and railroad net favorable, it 
may also be expected to follow that there will be continued 
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activity as relates to new commitments for passenger train 
cars on the part of the railroad buyers. 

A distinguishing feature about the 1923 passenger car 
activity was the amount of progress made with respect to 
the acquirements of new passenger train cars by the rail- 
roads. During the period of federal control, acquisitions 
of new passenger cars were deferred because of the war de- 





Taste III. Passencer Cars Buitt in 1923 





United States Canada Total 
Domestic . (uedneneee+eenee 1,507 aeee 
Forcien . ead aeaks eee 29 seee 
1,536 


Comparison with Previous Years 


Passenger 
Pies 





Year Domestic Foreign Total 

Nc: ncaa umeGund 1,201 104 1,305 

SS 1,515 121 1,636 

1901 ° 1,949 106 2,055 

1902 cddenednane From 1902 to 1907 passenger 1,948 

1903 : ahene car figures in these two col- 2,007 

1904 pedaves ouuns umns included in corresponding 2,144 

1905*... jacunent freight car columns. 2,551 

1906* eee awed 3,167 

1907* < sony bens 5,457 

1908* ‘ - 1,645 71 1,716 

SOG ecce sens 2,698 151 2,849 

1910* rrr 4,136 276 4,412 

1911* : - 3,938 308 4,246 

1912+ 2,822 238 3,060 

United States Canadian 

- —_A— SS Grand 
Year Domestic Foreign Total Domestic Foreign Total Total 
Desc ccscecee eee 220 2,779 517 kes 517 3,296 
1914.. Ses. 56 3,366 325 neue 325 3,691 
iis ceeceese 1,852 14 1,866 83 oees 83 1,949 
1916 a 70 1,802 37 eave 37 1,839 
1917 seeue ee 31 1,955 45 Tr 45 2,000 
1918........+ 1,480 92 1,572 1 which 1 1,503 
1919 —<e oe $5 391 160 ale 160 551 
SEs ccsccece Me 168 1,440 eee cece eee a06e 
eae 1,275 39 1,314 361 oses 361 1,675 
Bevousceees 676 144 820 71 cece 71 891 
Bee ce cccecees 1,507 29 1,536 eee oeee eee cee 


*Includes Canadian output. . ae 
tincludes Canadian output and equipment built in company shops. 





mands and the more pressing need for freight carrying 
facilities. This situation was continued into 1920 and 1921, 
in the former year because practically none of the $300,- 
000,000 revolving fund was allocated for passenger equip- 
ment, and in 1921 because of the unfavorable conditions 
of railway financing. In 1922 the situation was reversed, 
with the result that large orders were placed. These or- 
ders, however, did not result in delivery until 1923. 

The data as to additions and retirements are of special 
interest in this connection. Prior to the war it was the ordi- 
nary course of events for the railways to install sometimes as 
many as 2,500 new passenger cars a year. In 1911 they in- 
stalled 4,250; in 1914—+to take another very good year— 
3,629; in 1917 they installed 2,535 new cars, and in 1918, 
1,817. Installations of new cars in 1919, on the other hand, 
totaled only 435; in 1920 but 621; in 1921 they rose to 
1,681, and in 1922 they totaled 1,199. Complete figures 
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or installations of new passenger cars in 1923 will not be 
available for two or three months, when they will be pub- 
lished by the Car Service Division. These figures will not 
be entirely comparable with the figures reported in the Rail- 
way Age, because by the accounting rules, cars that are re- 
built at a cost exceeding 50 per cent of their value must be 
retired and shown in the accounts as new equipment. The 
figures of new cars installed, reproduced above, and those 
from the Car Service Division, therefore include a consider- 
able amount of rebuilt equipment which does not appear in 
the Railway Age totals. 

At any rate, the interesting feature is that for the first 
three-quarters of 1923 the Car Service Division reports 
new passenger cars installed amounting to 1,858, which 
it will be noticed, is as large as any figure for an entire 12 
months as far back as 1917, when the installations totaled 
2,535 cars. 

This large addition to the passenger train cars of the 
country represents substantial progress. It does not mean 
that the amount of passenger train equipment available for 
use has increased substantially in quantity. It means rather 
the replacement of old equipment, and more particularly 
the substitution of steel for wooden equipment. The num- 
ber of passenger cars in service, for example, at the end of 
1918 was 53,941; at the end of 1922 the total was 54,354. 
The A. R. A. Car Service Division report as of September 
30 gave a total of 54,349. As compared with installations 
of new cars in the first three-quarters of 1923 of 1,858, there 
were retirements totaling 1,765, which explains the relatively 
small increase in new equipment even with the large num- 
bers of new cars installed. 

Another interesting feature in connection with the pas- 
senger car situation is shown in the report recently issued 
by the Bureau of Railway Economics concerning the sum 
spent for additions and betterments during the year 1923. 
The tabulation shows a total additions and _ betterments 
expenditure for passenger cars of approximately $50,000,- 
000 for the entire year. It is of particular interest that 
only one-half of this total sum was expended in the first 
three-quarters of the year and that the other half is re- 
ported as having occurred in the last quarter. The report 
also shows that there will be carried over into 1924 
$15,000,000, representing sums set aside for the purchase 
of passenger equipment, deliveries of which have not yet 
been made. 

As in 1922, an important feature of the 1923 passenger 
car orders was the large purchases of gasoline rail motor 
cars. In the tabulations which follow there are shown a 
total of 76 cars, and perusal of the list will give one an 
opportunity to observe which roads have decided to give this 
kind of equipment a trial. It is believed that the list of such 
cars. In the tabulations which follow there are shown a 
found. The gasoline motor car orders are not included in 
the totals of passenger train cars given in the table. 














Passenger Car Orders in 1923 


For Service in the United States 


, Seating Wheels 
Purchaser No. Class Length Construction capacity Weight pertruck Lighting Builder 
Alabama & Vicksburg.......... 5 a  ii~eacce .. oeueme i §§ @ #### -#niavs co 80s HOSS Am. Car & Fdy 
2 ee eno. § tte j- ee  “aapbbee -  webenee Am. Car & Fdy 
1 ——— @ 8= (aeters. $$$§s000¢: - «ae — wenkeee <<. Go See Am. Car & Fdy 
(Oe ee “ae £  «- § _aeews oe 8 (is @ HRS Am. Car & Fdy 
Arms-Yager Ry. Car Co........ 50 Baggage 60 ft. 0 in St. Und’ frame <c- peas - # ~weeeues Pullman 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe... 3 Business 73 ft. 6 in. All Steel - 175,000 6 Electric Pullman 
‘ 50 Exp. Refr. 56 ft. 5 in. All Steel .- nena GS gadvage General American 
25 Baggage 72 ft. 10% in. All Steel ee 125,000 6 Electric Pullman 
4 Business 59 ft. 8% in. All Steel .: « seahemien 4 Electric Pullman 
Atlantic Coast Line ............ 25 Coach 82 ft. 2 in. All Steel 88 149,000 6 Electric Standard Steel 
15 Express 73 ft. 7 in. All Steel es 133,500 6 Electric Standard Steel 
5 Mail & Bagg. 73 ft. 7 in. All Steel on 133,000 6 Electric Standard Steel 
2 Mail 64 ft. 2 in. All Steel as 120,000 6 Electric Standard Steel 
5 Dining 78 ft. 9 in. All Steel 48 155,900 6 Electric Pullman 
Baltimore & Ohic 4 —_—_ é#@& = sneese All Steel —: wesw 6 Electric Pullman 
50 ————— 6=6—c “(<i_i lc )26mC™C~CCNllmlClmlClC UC |U[UC a |CUCUC*«C Pullman 
5 Dame = =—sieteeee , woe ses — a iss  stanmene Pullman 
Bangor & Aroostook ........++. 1 Bagg. & Mail 65 ft. 9 in. St. Und’ frame - 110,000 4 Electric Company Shops 
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January 5, 1924 


Purchaser 


Bowman Dairy Co. 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts...... 


Central of Georgia ........++.+-+ 


Central of N. J. 


Central Vermont ......-.0 eee 


Chesapeake & Ohio .... 


Chicago & Alton .......+++s+0. 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois ..... 
Chicago & North Western ..... 


Clev., Cinn., Chic., & St. L.... 
Copper River & Northwestern. 

Crane, Mr........ ee ee ce sncececs 
< are, Lackawanna & Western 


wee eee eesesr sr eeeseseseesese 


Georgia .cccccccccscccccccccees 
Gulf Coast Limes .......--++++++ 


Hudson & Manhattan ......--- 
Illinois Central 


Inter. Public Service .....-.+-- 
Interstate Pub. Serv. Co. ...... 


Lehigh Valley .....--++e+e+++s 
Long Island 
Louisville & Nashville ......--- 


Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis 


Michigan Central ........++--++ 


Missouri Pacific .....+-.++++e+ 


Mobile & Ohio ....-..eeeeeeeeee 


N. Y. Central ..... 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis. 
Northern Pacific .....eeese..0s 
Pacific Electric ......ee++++++> 
Pacific Fruit Express ....---+++ 
Peoria & Eastern ......++++++> 
Philadelphia & Reading .....--- 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie......-- 


Pullman Company 


ae errrrerrri rts 
San Diego & Arizona .. 
Seaboard Air Line..........-+- 


Southern Pacific .......++-+ee+ 


Southern Railway ....-++++++ . 
Ulster & Delaware ....-- seeeee 
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Compt. 


Class 
Gl. lined Tank 
Bagg. & Exp. 
Mat & Bagg. 
Coaches 
Coaches 
Part. Coach 
Express 
Coaches 
Pass. & Bagg. 
Baggage 
Bagg. & Mail 
Coaches 
Baggage 
Stor. batt. 
Mail & Exp. 
Observation 
Parlor 
Coach 
Dining 
Pass. & Bagg. 
Mail 


Dining 
Milk 
Coaches 
Dining 
Business 
Private Car 
Milk 
Sub-coaches 
Baggage 
Mail 
Dining 
Mail & Bagg. 
Coaches 
—— 


Bage, - Mail 
bway 
Parlor 
Café Lounge 
Dining 
Suburban 
Baggage 
Horse 
Buf. Par. 
Sleeping 
Parlor Buff. 
Milk 
Motor Coach 
Baggage 
Bagg. & Mail 
Bagg. & Mail 
Coaches 


Compt. Coaches 
Coach 


oaches 


Compt. Coaches- 


Dining 
Coaches 
Coaches 

Bagg. & Mail 


Suburban P.&B. 


Sub-coaches 
Coaches 
Chair 
Baggage. 
oaches 
Dining 
Café-Club 
Coaches 
Bagg. & Exp. 
Mail & Bagg. 
Bagg. & Mail 
Baggage 
Milk 
Baggage 
Dynamometer 
Dynamometer 
Business 
Motor Coach 
Exp. Refr. 
Exp. Refr. 
Postal 
Mail & Bagg. 
Coaches 
Pass. & Bagg. 
Coaches 
Coaches 
Sleeping 
Compt. Sleep. 
Obser. Sleep. 
Sleeping 
om ~ bser, 
leeping 
Sleeping 
Compt. Obser. 
Sleeping 
Dining 
Parlor 
Milk 
Pass. & Bagg. 
Mail & Bagg. 
Mail & Bagg. 
Dining 
Business 
Interurban 
Dinine 
Bagg. & Mail 
Coaches 
Coaches 
pant 


~~. “* Sau. 
Dining 
Milk 
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69 ft. 32 in. 
69 ft. 3% in. 
74 ft. 10% in. 
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72 ft. 6 in. 
85 ft. 534 in. 
41 ft. 1% in. 
72 ft. 7% in, 

70 ft. O in. 

60 ft. 0 in. 

73 ft. 6 in. 


64 ft. 11% in. 


76 ft. 2% in. 
76 ft. 2% in. 
70 ft. 934 in. 
70 ft. 9% in. 
51 ft. 0 in, 


77 ft. 9% in. 


68 ft. 11% in. 
68 ft. 11% in. 


1 ft. 8 in. 


eereee 


76 ft. 11 in. 
76 ft. 11 in. 
70 ft. O in. 
76 ft. 11 in. 
78 ft. 10 in. 
76 ft.11 in. 
75 ft. 11 in, 
64 ft. 0 in. 
64 ft. 0 in. 
72 ft. 0% in. 
63 ft. 3% in. 
52 ft. 3% in. 
63 ft. 3% in. 
55 ft. Oin. 
53 ft. 6 in. 
83 ft. 534 in. 
42 ft. 0 in. 
49 ft. 0% in. 
49 ft. 0% in. 
61 ft. 3 in. 
70 ft. 0 in. 
72 ft. 4% i 
72 ft. 4% “ 
77 ft. 93% in. 
77 ft. 9% in. 
83 ft. 53% in. 
83 ft. 534 in. 


52 ft. 6 in. 
72 ft. 6 in. 
70 ft. 9 in. 
70 ft. 9 in. 
81 ft. 2% in. 
82 ft. 934 in. 
72 ft. O in. 
72 ft. O in. 
70 ft. 0 in. 
60 ft. 0 in. 
72 ft. 0 in. 
60 ft. O in. 
70 ft. 0 in. 
75 ft. 0 in. 
78 ft. 9 in. 
39 ft. 5 in. 


Construction 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 


All Steel 
All Steel 


All Steel 
St. Und’ frame 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
St. Und’frame 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
St. Und’frame 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 


eseses 


All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All _— 


eel 

St. Und’ i 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 

St. Und’frame 

St. Und’frame 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 

St. Und’frame 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
“ Steel 
Steel 

St. And’ frame 


Seating 
capacity 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 
eeeeee 


170,000 


154,000 
156,000 
156,300 

91,000 
128,300 
128,000 
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eeeeee 
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Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 


seeeeee 


Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 


Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 


Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Flectric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 


Builder 
Pfaudler Co. 
Am, Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 


Pullman 

Pullman 
Standard Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
G. T. Shops 

G. T. Shops 

Ry. Stor. Batt. Car 
Pullman 

Pullman 

Pullman 

Pullman 

Pullman 

Pullman 

Pullman 

Pullman 

Pullman 

Am. Car & Fdy. 
N. Y. C. Shops 
Pullman 

Pullman 

Standard Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Pullman 

Pullman 

Pullman 
Company Shops 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am, Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman 

Pullman 

Pullman 

Pullman 
Standard Steel 
Standard Steel 
Am, Car & Fdy. 
Am, Car & Fdy. 
Am, Car & Fdy. 
Am, Car & Fdy. 
Am, Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Am, Car & Fdy. 
Am, Car & Fdy. 


Am, Car & Fdy. 
Am, Car & Fdy. 
Am, Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am, Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
N. Y. C. Shops 
Standard Steel 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman 

Pullman 

Pullman 

Pullman 

Pullman 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
Osgood-Bradley 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
M. D. T. Co. 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Burr Co. 
Pullman 

Standard Steel 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
Company Shops 
Standard Steel 
Bethlehem Ship 
Bethlehem Ship 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Osgood-Bradley 
Pullman 

Pullman 

Pullman 

Pullman 

Pullman 

Pullman 

Pullman 

Pullman 

Pullman 

Pullman 

Pullman 

M. D. T. Co. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 
Am, Car & Fdy. 
Pullman 

Pullman 

Pullman 

Pullman 
Standard Steel 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman 
Company Shops 
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Union Pacific 


Utah Copper Co, 
Wabash 
Western 


Pacific 


Canadian National 
Canadian Pa ‘ 
Sydney & Louisburg 


Tor., Ham. & Buftak 


Argentine State Rys. ..... 
National Rys. of Mexico 


& SemtherO occcccsccce 
Atlantic & Western 
faltimore & Ohio 
talt., Chesapeake & Atlantic.... 
Birmingham & Southeastern.... 


Abilene 


Black Star Coal Co. ....... 
Cambria & Indiana 
Cape Fear ‘ ececece 
*Chicago, Burlington & Quincy... 
Chicago Great Western 


Cleve., Cinn., Chic. & St. L.... 


Delaware & Hudson 


BIO ccccecucceece 
Fairchild & N. Eastern .......- 
Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville 


Ft. Smith Sub. & Rock Island.. 
Franklin & Pittsylvania . 
Graysonia, Nashville & Ashdown, 
Great Northern vee 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
Gulf, Texas & Western 
Jefferson Southwestern 
Laurinburg & Southern 


Lehigh & New England 
Lehigh Valley ..... aa 
Maxton, Alma & Southbound... 
Minnesota, Dakota & Western. 
Mississippi Central .....-+++.++ 
Mt. Jewett, Kinzua & Riterville. 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford ..... 
Nevada-California-Oregon 
Pennsylvania R. R 


Philadelphia & Reading ......-- 
St. Louis, Kennett & So eastern. 
San Antcnio & Aransas Pass... 


Sewell Valley ....--csceeeceeees 
StewartstOwn ...cceeeceeeeeece 
Sumpter & Choctaw 


Susquehanna & New York..... 
Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia.. 
Tenn., Ky. & Northern 
Tuckaseegee & South 
Unadilla Valley iinannee 
Virginia & Carolina Southern 
Washington & Lincolnton 
Willamette Valley & Coast 


Eastern 


National 


Canadian ease wens 
Montreal & Southern 


Quebec, 


Baldwin Loco. Wks. (for export) 


Havana Central ....... 
National Rvs. of Mexico 
So. 


Australian Rwys 


No. 
18 
10 
11 
10 
10 
4 
1 
20 
g 


a ah es th lh hh Hs hh ft tN dt ID dh ht et Cad Cad Cad fn fet et fet et et et ee 


ne mt et it td te AD 


NVwhd 
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Class 


Observation 
Bagg. & Mail 
Bagg. & Mail 

Dining 

Horse-Bagg. 

Pass. 
Private 
Coaches 
Dining 
Baggage 


Baggage 
Baggage 
Sleeping 
Exp. Refr. 
Coaches 
Coaches 
Mail & Exp. 
Stor. Bat. 
Bagg. & Mail 


Coaches 
Parlor 
su ffet 


Baggage 
Coach Frames 


Work Coaches 


Baggage 
Coaches 
Smoking 


Dynamometer 
Coaches 
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Length 
75 ft. 5 in, 
69 ft. O in. 
69 ft. 0 in, 
83 ft. O in. 
74 ft. 2 in, 


ft. 6 in 
60 ft 


77 ft. 6 in. 
77 ft. 6 in. 


84 ft. 4% in, 


45 ft. O in, 


82 tt. 4% in, 


69 ft. 734 in, 


61 ft. 3 in. 
73 ft. 6 in. 
63 ft. 6 in. 


51 ft. 2 in. 


1% in. 


Seating 
capacity 
41° 


Construction 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel ee 

Steel 36 
All Steel : 

Frame 

All Steel a 

Steel 84 

All Steel 36 

All Steel we 


Canada 

St. Und’ frame 
St. Und’frame 7 
Steel Frame 62 
St. Und’ frame a 
Steel Frame 83 
Steel Frame &4 
Steel Frame - 
All Steel 50 
Steel os 


Steel 

Steel 

Steel 
All Steel 


St. Und’ frame 90 


Export 
St. Und’frame ka 
All pteel 54 


Weight 
145,500 
124,500 


168,500 
80,300 
153,500 


Orders for Gasoline Rail-Motor Cars 


Mctor Coach 
Motor Car 
Motor Car 

Motor P. & B. 
Motor 
Trailer 

Motor Car 
Trailer 
Motor P. & B 
Motor Cars 
Motor Cars 

Motor Coach 
Trailer 

Motor Coach 

Motor Coach 

Motor Coach 

Steam Coach 
Motor Car 

Motor P. & B. 
Trailer 

Motor Cars 
Motor Car 
Motor Car 
Motor Car 
Motor Car 

Motor Car 
Motor Car 

Motor Coach 
Motor Car 
Motor Car 

Motor Car 
Trailer 
Motor Car 

Motor P. & B. 

Motor Car 

Motor Car 
Motor Car 
Trailer 
Motor Car 

Motor Coach 


Motor 
Motor 

Motor 
Motor 

Motor P. & B 

Motor 

Trailer 
Steam 


Motor Car 
Motor P. & B. 
Motor Bagg. 
Motor Car 
Motor Car 
Motor P. & B. 
Motor P. & B 
Motor Car 
Motor Car 
Motor Car 
Motor Car 
Motor Car 
Motor Car 


Metor Car 
Motor P. & B 


Motor Cars 
Motor Cars 
N. G. Coaches 
Motor Cars 


44 ft. 0 in 
35 ft. 0 in, 
30 ft. 0 in. 


30 ft. 
30 ft. 
32 ft. 
32 ft. 
44 ft. 0 in. 
30 ft. O in. 
38 ft. 10 in. 
44 ft. 7 in. 
39 ft. 4 in. 
70 ft. 0 in. 
55 ft. 0 in. 
42 ft. 6 in. 
49 ft. l in, 


0 in, 
0 in, 
0 in, 
0 in, 


30 ft. 
60 ft. 
42 ft. 
32 ft. 


30 ft 
Ww ft 
30 ft 


54 ft. 1% in 
37 ft. 6 in. 


54 ft. 3 in. 


Composite 44 
All Steel 40 
All Steel 25 
Composite 38 
All Steel 2 
All Steel 36 
All Steel 30 
All Steel 36 
Composite 40 
All Steel 30 
All Steel 37 
All Steel 30 
All Steel 44 
All Steel 83 
All Steel 54 
All Steel 38 
All Steel 40 
Composite 46 
Steel Frame 44 
Steel Frame 36 
All Steel 30 
All Steel 40 
Composite 46 
Composite 46 
All Steel 22 
Composite 42 
Steel Frame 38 
Composite 50 
Composite 46 
All Steel 25 
All Steel 36 
Composite 50 
Steel Frame 46 
All Steel 25 
St. Und’frame 28 
St. Und’frame 34 
All Steel 26 
All Steel 60 
Composite 22 
All Steel 39 
All Steel 45 
All Steel 43 
All Steel 46 
All Steel 25 
All Steel 36 
All Steel 60 
All Steel 26 
Composite 42 
All Steel 30 
Steel Frame 45 
All Steel 30 
All Steel 36 
Composite 46 
All Steel 32 
All Steel 22 
All Steel 25 
Canada 
All Steel 50 
All Steel 32 
Export 
All Steel 46 
Composite 46 


29,000 
20,000 
18,000 
18,000 
18,00u 
20,000 
2u,00u0 
29,880 
19,000 
24,000 
30,000 
21,000 
69,200 


29,000 
21,500 

30,000 
24,000 


18,000 
18,000 
29,500 
17.000 


19,000 
40,000 


15,500 
26,000 
26,000 
26,000 
26,000 
18,000 
18,000 
84,400 


Whecls 
per truck 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


a 


+++ 
> 


loo. Se 


+Li-ck 
HohaLbbabaoSoSEL:; 


+ 
bo a 


ae 
ig 
+ © de oe oe te 


+ 
ia 
> 


+ 
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+ 


bh: 


+ 
~ 
lobo: 


a 
S&P 
hbbbbbb EW 


to 


+ 
“a 
> b> be: 


+s 
Pw 
pe 


4&4 


Lighting 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 


Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Gas 
Electric 
Gas 


Electric 
Electric 


Electric 


Electric 


Electric 
Gas & Oil 


Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Gasoline 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 


Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 


Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 
Electric 


Electric 
Electric 


Electric 


Electric 
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Builder 
Pullman 
Standard Steel 
Standard Steel | 
Pullman | 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Magor 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Pressed 





Steel 


Can, Car & _Fdy 


Nat. Steel Car 

Can. Car & Fdy 
Natl. Steel Car 

Can, Car & Fdy 
Can, Car & Fdy 
Can. Car & Fdy. 
Can. Car & Fdy 
Can. C. & F. & 

Co. Shops 
Can. C. & FL & 


Co. Shops 
Can, C, & F. & 
Co. Shops 
Can. C. & F. & 

Co. Shops 
National Steel 
Nat'l Steel Car 
Eastern Car 
Can. Car & Fdy. 





Can. Car & Fdy. 
Can. Car & Fdy. 


Burr Co. 


Pullman 


J. G. Brill Co. 
Edwards 
Edwards 
J. G. Brill Co. 
Edwards 


J. G. Brill Co. 
Edwards 
Edwards 

Sykes Company 
Sykes Company 
McKeen Mot. Car 


Electromot. Engr. 
J. G. Brill Co. 
Unit. Ry. Car 

J. G. Brill Co 

J. G. Brill Co. 

I. G. Brill Co. 
Sykes 

Sy kes 

J. G. Brill Co 

I. G. Brill Co 


SSS SS" 
= 
3 
a 


J. G. Brill Co. 
Edwards 

Oneida Mfg 
FWD Auto Co. 
FWD Auto Co. 
Edwards 
Osg.-Brad.-Water 


bury Tool 


A. Meister Sons 
J. G. Brill Co. 
pa G. Brill Co. 
J. G. Brill Co. 
J. G. Brill Co. 


Edwards 
Edwards 
McKeen-Unit. Ry 


Car 

F. W. D. Auto Co 
J. G. Brill Co. 
1. G. Brill Co 
Tt. G Brill Co. 


Edwards 
A. Meister Sons 
J. G. Brili Co. 
Edwards 
J. G. Brill Co. 
I. G. Brill Co 
Edwards 
Fdwards 
Edwards 


Steel 
Jennings 


National 
Ledoux, 





Wason 
Int'l Motor 
Pullman 


J. G. Brill Co. 
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40-Ton Refrigerator Car with Outside Steel Frame Built for the Philadelphia 
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& Reading by the American Car & Foundry Company 


Freight Car Increase Breaks All Records 


Railroads Devoted 39 Per 


Cent of All 1923 Capital 


Expenditures to Freight Cars—Good Promise for 1924 


HE freight cars ordered during 1923 for service in the 
United States totaled, according to compilations by the 
Railway Age, 94,471. This compared with 180,154 or- 

dered in 1922. The 1922 total represented the largest num- 
ber of cars ordered in any year since 1906 with two exceptions, 
1909 and 1912. Even though the 1923 total was approx- 
imately one-half that of 1922, it was nevertheless the largest 
total reported for any year since 1916—1918 and 1922 
alone excepted. 

The Canadian orders of cars placed either with United 
States or Canadian builders for service in Canada totaled 
8,685, comparing with only 746 in 1922 or with 12,406 in 
1920, 

Export orders in 1923 were conspicuous by their absence. 


Taste I—Freiegnt Car Orpers or 1923 
For service in the United States.................. 94,471 
POP SOTWIOR TR COMBED. osc cccecccccccesncccceccccowecesecsceeces 8,685 
For port to cther countries............. 54 ES ee rt ee 396 


SS ere rere Te 





The Railway Age tabulations show export business amount- 
ing to only 396 cars, a total so low as to make it evident 
that the United States has found itself unable to retain 
the freight car export business which it received as a result 
of the war. An adverse effect on export business has been 
the decreased buying power of the rest of the world outside 
of the United States but even that factor cannot go very far 
towards explaining such a small total of orders as is re- 
ported here for the 1923 export business. The situation is 


disappointing, but, in view of the trend of export trade con- 
ditions for the past year or two, not entirely unexpected. 

he remarkable feature of 1923 from the freight car stand- 
point was the production. The Railway Age compilation for 
freight car production for domestic service shows a total 
This compares with a production of only 


ot 175,748 cars. 


66,289 in 1922. It is the largest total reported for any year 
back to 1907—in which year 280,216 cars were built—with 
the single exception of 1913 when production totaled 176,- 
049 or only 301 more than in 1923. Table III shows a 
figure for 1910 of 176,374 cars but in 1910 Canadian pro- 
duction was included, whereas this is not the case with the 
1923 figures. 

The freight car market at the present time evidences de- 
cidedly optimistic tendencies which speak well: for a large 





Taste I]—Orpers For Freicut Cars Since 1901 


Domestic Orders 


Freight Freight 
Year cars Year cars 
Picéeesecusaesarceeses 193,439 Dhéencebesessindosnes 62,669 
ere 195,248 | SPT TTT TTT eee 189,360 
Pceeiewcacens aeoadee 108,936 PTT Teeter Te 141,024 
SRA ace Sante ere 136,561 eer 133,117 
Serre ere 341,315 UN 6 0650 665d 00D OKEDSDE 234,758 
Se eee ee ey 310,315 | PPT TCT ee 146,732 
Oe é wa awnd 151,711 re err eee 80,264 
Demestic ond Fcreign 
Year Domestic Canadian Export Total 
rrr Te eae 6=3—‘<—~*=C~C hh 18,222 128,014 
aa | reo 35,314 205,368 
Dethnedécsehand® —_— #  enene 53,191 132,558 
, eee 114,113 9,657 53,547 177,317 
eee 22,062 3,837 3,994 29,893 
ETC CrT re 84,207 12,406 9,056 105,669 
ae 23,346 30 4,982 28,358 
Ses 0066600056 180,154 746 1,072 181,972 
0 94,471 8,685 396 105,552 


Prior to 1918, Canadian orders included in domestic. 





volume of orders and production alike for 1924. The large 
part of the 1923 business was placed in the early months 
of the year. The Railway Age weekly records show that 
over two-thirds of the year’s business was placed prior to 
April 30, and that inquiries and orders were few and far 
between from that date until December. However, sizable 
orders were placed in December and several important or- 
ders are pending as we enter the new year. It is of particular 
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importance that the volume of business reported for Decem- 
ber was the largest for any month in 1923 with the single 
exception of March. It is true that the builders do not go 
into 1924 with large orders on their books. The latest fig- 
ures of the Car Service Division show cars on order as of 
December 1 of 36,789. The railroads have been installing 
cars lately at the rate of about 20,000 cars monthly. This 
would mean that on the basis of the December 1 situation 
there was enough business on hand to call for building activ- 
ity only about to the middle or end of January. However, 
the heavy orders in December and the present volume of in- 
quiries indicate a bettering of the situation that should be 
continued into 1924. 

In the article dealing with locomotive orders and produc- 
tion in 1923, the point was made that one of the most im- 
portant factors assisting the railroads to secure their re- 
markable record of operating efficiency in 1923 was the im- 
proved situation as to motive power. It would, of course, 
follow that great assistance must also have been obtained 
from the railroads’ heavy acquisitions of new freight cars, 
although it would still remain that however many new cars 
may have been obtained, they could not be moved properly 
without adequate motive power. The railroad expenditures 
for additions and betterments in 1922 totaled $440,000,000. 
In 1923 they reached a total of $1,075,897,940. It is not 
generally realized that the largest single item in the list of 
capital expenditures for both years alike was for freight 
cars. ‘The following tabulation, prepared by the Bureau of 
Railway Economics, shows this fact clearly: 








Estimated total Estimated 
Capital expendi- capital expendi- carry-over 
tures in 1922 tures for 1923 into 1924 
Locomotives , ones 45,000,000 212,225,204 20,665,383 
Freight train cars...... . 415,923,534 50,006,942 
Passenger train cars....§ 2°%,000,000 { 49,791,516 14,793,182 
Other rolling stock and float- 

PA GUNUEROME ccccccccee 8 «= eb eee wee 12,917,012 4,362,598 
Total equipment....... 245,000,000 690,857,266 89,828,105 
Total roadway and struc- 

CIEE ccccccececonse 195,000,000 385,040,674 210,978,414 
Grand total. cccccosces 440,000,000 1,075,897,940 300,806,519 


One thing that will not pass unnoticed is the compara- 
tively small carry-over into 1924 in the case of locomotives 
and freight cars. This checks up the point made in a pre- 
ceding paragraph to the effect that the builders do not start 
1924 with large orders on their books. The carry-over in 
the case of passenger cars is proportionately much larger. 
The passenger car builders have fairly large orders on their 
books at present, a factor resulting presumably from the 
longer time required to complete the construction of pas- 
senger train equipment. The comparatively large carry-over 
of the roadway and structures expenditures results from a 
similar situation. 

The feature of the table, however, to which we must pay 
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the greatest attention here is the relative proportion of ex- 
penditures for equipment and those for roadway and struc- 
tures. In 1922, of the total of $440,000,000 expended for 
capital improvement, $245,000,000 was for equipment. It 
has been generally considered an axiom that proper railway 
development calls for an expenditure of $3 for way and 
structures to each $1 for equipment, the idea being that this 
ratio is necessary so that there will thereby exist adequate 








Tasre IlI—Freicut Cars Burtt 1n 1923 
United States Canada Total 
DEE sv atb es ncennesdsbasenunwes 175,748 
DOS wesc cc tecncnsccnccsdnvecns 2,418 
178,166 Bi 

; Comparison with Previous Years 
Year Domestic Foreign Total 
0 ee ee 117,982 1,904 119,886 
PC étteeedaceeeenea ume 113,070 2,561 115,631 
eae 132,591 4,359 136,950 
er Serr 161,747 2,800 162,599 
a 1,613 152,801 
1,995 60,806 
5,305 165,155 
7,219 240,503 
9,429 284,188 
1,211 76,555 
2,493 93,570 
4,571 180,945 
3,200 72,161 
4,072 152,429 





*Incluiles Canadian output. 
tIncludes Canadian output and equipment built in company shops. 


United States Canadian 
»*« , = 





cr oS ae ——, Grand 

Domestic Foreign Total Demestic Foreign Total Total 
_ 176,049 9,618 185,667 RT. sstene 22,017 207,684 
97,626 462 98,088 Rae esses 6,453 104,451 
0D 58,226 11,916 70,142 1,758 2,212 3,970 74,112 
a 111,516 Pe Ds seenes ceeken 5,580 135,001 
CO 115,705 23,938 139,643 3,658 8,100 11,758 151,401 
), ae 67,063 40,981 8,044 14,704 1,960 16,664 124,708 
iee+es «ce 94,981 61,783 156,764 6,391 30 6,421 163,185 
eer 60,955 14,480 i! (i060 <00880 s<bhne uae . 
Seine esece 40,292 6,412 46,704 8,404 745 9,149 55,853 
66,289 1,126 67,415 458 100 558 67,973 
a 175,748 te Dy Sinkee <¢s8eees <eeeecee ree 





yards and terminals, a roadway of proper character and suf- 
ficient roundhouses and repair shops to take care of the traffic 
transported by the equipment, or to care for the equipment 
itself, as the case might be. There are many reasons wht 
the desired ratio of 3 to 1 has not been secured, particularly 
in recent. years. ‘The principal reason is that all railway 
development has been deferred. 

The railways are now catching up on their requirements 
and the efficacy of financing through equipment trust certifi- 
cates has enabled them to meet their equipment requirements 
first. Entirely adequate remedy for the unduly small ratio 
of way and structures expenditures which has actually ex- 
isted will not be offered, however, until the time comes that 
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the railways will have better success in financing their needs 
vith other sorts of indebtedness than the equipment trust, 
ur better yet with capital stock. The point is that in 1922 
the situation was such that instead of a ratio of $3 ex- 
pended for way and structures to each dollar expended for 
equipment, the ratio was reversed to the extent that of the 
total capital expenditures for the year no less than 56 per 
cent was for equipment. The ratio for 1923 was 64 per 
cent. Of the total expenditures for equipment in 1923, 60 
per cent was for freight cars. The freight car expenditures 
constituted 39 per cent of the total of all. 

The number of freight cars installed by the railways as 
reported monthly by the Car Service Division of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association. The number of installations will 
not agree with the figure of freight cars built shown in this 
article. For one thing, the Car Service Division reports cover 
only the Class I roads, whereas the Railway Age figure of 
cars built covers all roads, private car lines and all other 
domestic purchasers. For another, the Car Service Division 
totals include rebuilt cars on which the amount spent for 
repairs has been sufficient so that under the accounting rules 
the equipment so rebuilt must be retired and entered on the 
equipment register as new. The latest Car Service Division 
total is that for the first 11 months of 1923 and it shows in- 
stallations for 1923 to December of 177,845 cars. 

The Bureau of Railway Economics has recently prepared 
a tabulation of statistics of Class I railroads covering the 
years 1911 to 1922. ‘This shows the freight car ownership 
and figures for installations and retirements for each year 
of the period named. It is not possible at this time to de- 
termine exactly how closely the Car Service Division total of 
installations will agree with those of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission which the Bureau quotes, but the two figures 
will probably net be far apart. The Car Service Division 
figure for 11 months of 1923 shows installations totaling, as 
above mentioned, 177,845 cars. In no year in the Bureau’s 
tabulation is there a figure which approaches this amount. 
The installations for the year 1922 totaled only 101,481; 
for 1921 only 63,406 and for 1920 only 36,044. In each 
of these years, incidentally, the number of retirements ex- 
ceeded the number of installations so that whereas the rail- 
roads owned 2,389,860 cars at the end of 1919, at the end 
of 1922 they owned only 2,322,279, or about 78,000 cars 
less—equivalent to the freight car production of a fairly 
busy year in the builders’ shops. Further than that, the to- 
tal carrying capacity also was less. At the end of 1919 the 
aggregate capacity of the freight carrying cars on the rail- 
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ways of this country totaled 99,001,041 tons; at the end of 
1922 but 98,847,236 tons. Referring again to the compari- 
son with other years, it should be noted that the installations 
of new cars for the years 1918 to 1922 were subnormal. 
Nevertheless, in no year in the tabulation did the annual in- 
stallations of freight cars match the 11 months’ total of 
177,845 reported in 1923. The largest figure shown for any 
year in the table is 1913, the installations for which year 
totaled 162,670 cars or roughly 15,000 less than in the first 
11 months of 1923. 

Progress in freight car supply is also indicated in analy- 
sis of the repair situation which deserves passing mention. 
On January 1, 1923, the railways had 216,011, or 9.5 per 
cent, of their cars in bad order. On December 1, the total 
of cars in bad order was 155,626, or 6.8 per cent. This, 
from the standpoint of available car supply, really adds 
another 60,000 cars and as such was further assistance in 
preventing a car shortage during 1923. 

The list of orders which follows is compiled from in- 
formation furnished to the Railway Age by the railroads 
and private car lines in response to requests for this infor- 
mation. The data thus furnished was then checked against 
lists of orders furnished by the car builders and against the 
weekly reports which have appeared in the weekly equip- 
ment and supplies columns of the Railway Age. A special 
effort was made to guard against the inclusion this year of 
items which may have been included in the 1922 tables, a 
factor of special difficulty because so much business was 
placed in the last week or two of December, 1922, after the 
responses to the Railway Age inquiries for that year had been 
sent in. Many roads included such December, 1922, orders 
as 1923 business but inasmuch as they are included in our 
1922 totals, they will not be found in the tables which fol- 
low. The figures of production were secured in response to 
requests made to the car builders for this information. As 
in former years, the Railway Age is especially indebted to the 
Railway Car Manufacturers’ Association in securing the re- 
ports of the members of that organization. 

The following statement quoted from the Railway Age of 
January 6, 1923, holds as true now as it did then: “The 
Railway Age is not sufficiently optimistic as to believe that 
the lists can include all of the orders placed or that the pro- 
duction is of scientific accuracy, but it is believed that such 
omissions as occur will be found to be small and unimportant 
and will not vitiate the value of the figures, particularly as 
concerns comparisons with preceding years which, after all, 
is the primary purpose of the compilations.” 








Freight Car Orders in 1923 


For Service in the United States 


Purchaser No. Class Capacity Length 
Alabama & Vicksburg........ 100 Gondola reer. 
200 Box 80,000 40ft. 6in 

100 Flat 100,000 41ft. 44% in 
Aliquippa & Southern.......-. 22 Flat 240,000 46 ft. Oin 
Allen & Nelson Mill......... 5 Logging 80,000 .......0ee 
Aloha Lumber Co..........- 4 Log. Flat OO a 
1 Logging errr 
1 Logging , ll aoe oe 
American Tar Products Co... 10 Tank 8,000g. 36 ft. 0 in. 
10 Tank 10,000g. 36 ft. Oin 
Anaconda Copper Co.......-- 24 Ore 120,000 30ft. lin 
Rt DE kno enciceccincene 250 S. S. Box 80,000 40ft. 6in 
250 S. S. Auto 80,000 40 ft. 6 in 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 200 Flat 100,000 S0ft. Oin 
300 Gondola 100,000 48ft. 6in 
Atlanta & West Point........ 150 Hopper 110,000 30ft. 6in 
10 Flat 80,000 40ft. Oin 
Western Ry. of Ala.......... 50 Box 60,000 36 ft. Oin 
5 4 Box 60,000 36ft. Oin 
50 Box 60,000 36 ft. Oin 
15 Coal 80,000 34ft. Sin 


Atlantic Coast Line.......... 450 L. S. Gondola 100,000 41 ft. 6 in. 
D. 'S. Box 80,000 36 ft. Oin. 


250 D. S. Box 80,000 36ft. Oin 

B. & B. Logging Co......... 1 Logging eer 
10 Logging Se 60s @bnanecuse 

Balfour, Williamson & Co.... 1 Tank 6,105g. 27 ft. Oin. 
1 Tank 10,136g. 28 ft. Oin. 

Baltimore & Ohio............ 1,000 D. S. Box 80,000 42 ft. 6in 


1,000 D. S. Box 
500 D. S. Box 
500 Hopper 
250 Hop. Box 

1,000 Gondola 


140,000 46 ft. 6in. 





Construction Weight Draft Gear Trucks Builder 
7, CE wbeeee saceees  siasuns Am. Car & Fdy. 
 §.o eee Arch Bar Chickasaw 
St. Und’frame ...... Friction Arch Bar Chickasaw 
Steel Frame 72,000 Spring St. Side Fr. Jones & Laughlin 
Ce 8 <sarses sin5eem  saneees Pac. Car & Fdy. 
ee eee ne eee ee Pac. Car & Fdy. 
an <¢hedes S00neee wenaace Pac. Car & Fdy. 
8 ae eee Pac. Car & Fdy. 
All Steel 46,000 Friction St. Side Fr. Standard Tank 
All Steel 57,000 Friction St. Side Fr. Standard Tank 
All Steel Dane «teeaas i sbanens Pressed Steel 
Steel Frame 42,000 _—s‘F riction Arch Bar Standard Tank 
Steel Frame 42,000 Friction Arch Bar Standard Tank 
St. Und’frame 39,500 Friction St. Side Fr. Pullman 
Steel Frame ....... Friction Arch Bar Pullman 
All Steel 40,500 Spring St. Side Fr. Am. Car & Fdy. 
Wood 33,800 Spring Arch Bar Company Shops 
Wood 38,800 Spring St. Side Fr. Company Shops 
Wood 38,500 Friction St. Side Fr. Company Shops 
Wood 38,800 Spring Arch Bar Company Shops 
Wood 38,500 Spring Arch Bar Company Shops 
St. Und’frame 42,200 Friction St. Side Fr. Va. Bridge & Iron 
Steel Frame 46,500 Friction St. Side Fr. Company Shops 
Steel Frame 46,500 Spring St. Side Fr. Company Shops 
,  ceisce. eihtenek.  sabese Pac. Car & Fdy. 
re sacsce- e060nee > weankes Pac. Car & Fdy. 
ri OUDhlUcvl ee Friction Arch Bar Am. Car & Fdy. 
 §ldlUEeraeo Friction Arch Bar Am. Car & Fdy. 
Steel Frame 43,600 Friction St. Side Fr. Ill. Car & Mfg. 
Steel Frame 43,600 Friction St. Side Fr. Standard Steel 
Steel Frame 43,600 Friction St. Side Fr. Am. Car & Fdy. 
All Steel 40,100 Friction St. Side Fr. Pressed Steel 
All Steel SE, sstsacs werdioun Pressed Steel 
All Steel 51,000 Friction ....... Beth, Steel 


90 


Purchaser 


Bangor & Aroostook.... 


Beacon Oil 


Beaver Creek “eel > ea 


Bertha Coal Co... 
Bethlehem Mines 
Bethlehem Steel Co...... 


Bloedel-Donovan Lbr. Co..... 


Bolene Refining Co 
Boliver Refining Corp.. 
Boston & Maine 


Bradford Oil Refining Cé 


Brooks Scanlon Lbr, Co..... 


Buffalo & Susquehanna...... 
meee Gee cccccese 


Bradley Li 


grighton Mills Ce 


Buckley Log ( a: seen 
Rochester & Pittsburgh 


Buffalo, 


Cambria & Indiana.... 


Carlisle Pennell Lbr. Co. eens 
Clinchfield & Ohio. . 
Case Shingle & Lbr......... 
Central of Georgia.......... 


Carolina, 


Champlin Refining Co....... 
Chesapeake & Ohio.......... 


Cheswick & Harmer......... 
Chicago. & Alton..........+. 


Chicago & Illinois Midland.. 


Chicago & North Western 


Chicago 


Chino Copp 
Cincinnati 
Cispus passing Ce 
Clark Wilson 


Clear Lake Lbr. "Go peeseoses 
Clemons Logging Co........ 


Columbia & Nehalem Lbr. 
Coos Bay Lbr. Co........0+- 
Coos Cedar Co.....ccccccess 


Cornwall 


CesGem B Ube cccccccccccces 


Cumberland & Penns Wvania... 


Deep River Logging 
Dept. 


Detroit, Toledo & 


Dold, Jacob, Packing Co. 


Dollar Portland Lumber Co... 
Donovan Corkery Log....... 
Northern. . 
PONS LOG. COccccccces 
eet MUGRE TER, cccacccceess 
East Jersey R. R. & Term. Co. 
East Side Logging Co....... 
East Side Mill & Lbr....... 
Eisworth Bishop Log. Co.... 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern...... 


Duluth, Missabe & 
Eagle 


Emlenton Refining Co....... 


Emmons Coal Mining Co 


Empire Refineries, Inc...... 
Lumber Co........ 


English 


Eureka-Nevada .....-..+++:s 
Lumber Co......s+0. 
PEOeR EGR. COcccccecccsccs 
Florida East Coast.......... 


Fisher 


Ford Motor Company........ 


Fruit Growers’ 


General 
Georgia 


Gillespie, L. C 


Gilmore Oil Co.......eee0. 


Company.....++. 


Great Western..... 
Ch’go, North Shore & Milw. 


Ch’go, R. I. & Pacific....... 


OP Gc cccescepeds 
ty pewateces 


ee ee eee eee 


of Interior. .......... 
Ironton. 

Diamond Caldor is seeeeuee 
Doherty, H. L., & Co....... 


Dolbeer & Carson........... 


Express...... 
American Tank Car.. 
General Petroleum Corp.... 
General Sugar Co.......... 





Class 


Db. S. Box 
bD. S. Box 
Caboose 
Tank 
Tank 
Log. Trk. 
Hopper 
Tank 
Hopper 
Tank 
Logging 
Tank 
Tank 
Ballast 
Refrigerator 
Flat 
Tank 
Logging 
Logging 
Hcpper 
Logging 
Logging 
Logging 
Caboose 
Dump 
Hopper 
Logging 
Caboose 
Logging 
Caboose 


D. S. 
Hopper 
Gondola 
Stock 
Tank . 
Tank 
Gondola 
Gondola 
aeons 
Hoppe 
Gon -4 

Gon. Bod. 
Gondola 
Gondola 


Refrigerator 
Hopper 
Caboose 
Logging 
Logging 
Logging 
Logging 
Caboose 
Logging 
Logging 
Logging 
Gondola 
Tank 
Tank 
Hopper 
Logging 
Ballast 


Flat 
Refrigerator 
Log. Trk. 
Log. Trk. 

Box 

Logging 
Flat 
Tank 
Logging 
Logging 
Log. Flat 
Hopper 
Hopper 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Gondola 

Tank 

Hopper 

Tank 

Logging 
Log. Trks. 
Gondola 
S. S. Box 
S. S. Auto 
Logging 
Logging 
Logging 
Flat 


D. S. Vent. Box 


Caboose 
Gondola 
Spec. Flat 


Refrigerator 


Tank 

Tank 

Cane 
S. S. Box 
D. S. Box 
Stock 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 


Flat 
Vent Box 


Capacity 
60,000 
57,000 
10,000g. 
12,0U0g. 


100,000 
140,000 
100,000 
8,050g. 
8,050¢. 
100,000 
69,000 
110,000 


80,000 
110,000 


sees 


80,000 
200,000 
70,000 
100,000 
200,000 
100,000 
200,000 
140,000 
140,000 
140,000 
140,000 
140,000 
100,000 
140,000 
80,000 
200,000 
140,000 
80,000 


110,000 
110,000 
80,000 
100,000 
60,000 
60,000 
60,000 
60,000 
80,000 





RAILWAY AGE 


Length Construction 
34 ft. 0 in, St. Cent. 
36 ft. 9 in. St. Cent, 
onneoenes ° All Steel 
ceaveedens All Steel 
ere All Steel 
30 ft. 6 in. All Steel 
33 ft. 7¥%in All Steel 
40 ft. 2 in. All Steel 
33 ft. 7% in All Steel 
cbunteneus All Steel 
$eeneesese All Steel 
ies eee All Steel 
40 ft. Oin Steel Frame 
40 ft. 5% in. St. Und’frame 
42 ft. 1%in. St. Und’frame 
nteanonens Composite 
ceennneeas Composite 
30 ft. 6in All Steel 
cxivwhbaee All Steel 
i eeecate All Steel 
ba All Steel 
peaeeeeens Steel Frame 
30 ft. 6in All Steel 
aa maaan sa Composite 
24 ft. 0 in. St. Und’frame 
aie eee els Composite 
27 ft. Oin St. Und’frame 
40 ft. Oin Steel Frame 
40 ft. O in. St. Und’frame 
30 ft. 6 in. All Steel 
41 ft. 6in Steel Frame 
40 ft. 6in Steel Frame 
Te Ey All Steel 
sees Siete All Steel 
9 ft. Oin All Steel 
39 ft. Oin. All Steel 
30 ft. 6 in. All Steel 
sobeakwene St. Und’frame 
Kenewsaded St. Cent. 
cieeeemed St. Und’frame 
estenecene St. Und’frame 
eine edbans All Steel 
40 ft. 6in Steel Frame 
40 ft. Oin St. Cent. ‘Sills 
cheneenees All Steel 
50 ft. 0% in Steel Frame 
43 ft. Oin. Steel Frame 
33 ft. 2% in. St. Und’frame 
osenesnese All Steel 
26 ft. Oin. St. Und’frame 
Seeeceoese Steel Frame 
oecensesve All Steel 
Kicbtankae Composite 
oceupehices Com — 
enueee ° All Steel 
inne Composite 
ere All Steel 
22 ft. Sin All Steel 
evnee eccce All Steel 
32 ft. 6in All Steel 
30 ft. 9in St. Und’frame 
oan he Steel Frame 
beth item 0 
40 ft. 6in Steel Frame 
siakeuends Composite 
poneesense Wood 
seeeeeseue All Steel 
icedeneun All Steel 
ans eideaaac te St. Und’frame 
Lcasdekens All Steel 
34 ft. 6 in. All Steel 
36 ft. 6 in. Steel Frame 
ebeewaawe All Steel 
cttutems< All Steel 
a Oren All Steel 
39 ft. 6% in. All Steel 
39 ft. 6% in. All Steel 
46 ft. 3in Steel Frame 
46 ft. 3 in Steel Frame 
46 ft. 3 in. Steel Frame 
epidbeasee All Steel 
chennsdete All Steel 
31 ft. 9% in. St. Und’frame 
RR Dy ae All Steel 
= mili me All Steel 
44 ft. Oin All Steel 
40 ft. 6in Steel Frame 
40 ft. 6in Steel Frame 
yenciendes Composite 
tonssiuntes All Steel 
ee All Steel 
42 ft. Oin. St. Und’frame 
41 ft. Oin. St. Und’frame 
34 ft. Oin. St. Und’frame 
aenekene All Steel 


see ee eeeee 


eee eeeeee 


St. Und’frame 


eee teense 


St. Und’frame 
36 ft. Oin. Wood 
in. Wood 


All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steet 


Weight 


eeeteoe 


eeeeee 





earner 


eettes 
eeeeee 


eeetee 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 
eettee 


38,800 





Draft Gear 
Spring 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 


Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 


Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 


Trucks 


Arch Bar 
Arch Bar 
Arch Bar 
Arch Bar 


Arch Bar 
Arch Bar 
St. Side Fr. 
St. Side Fr. 
St. Side Fr. 


Arch Bar 
St. Side Fr. 
St. Side Fr. 
St. Side Fr. 
St. Side Fr. 
St. Side Fr. 

Arch Bar 
St. Side Fr. 
St. Side Fr. 
St. Side Fr. 





Friction 
Friction 
Friction 


eeeeeee 
eeeeeee 


Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 


eeeeeee 


Spring 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Spring 
Spring 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


eeeeeee 


Friction 
Friction 
Friction, 





St. Side Fr. 
St. Side Fr. 
St. Side Fr. 


see esos 


eeeeeee 


St. Side Fr. 
St. Side Fr. 


St. Side Fr.. 


Arch Bar 


St. Side Fr. 
Arch Bar 


St. Side Fr. 
St. Side Fr. 
St. Side Fr. 
St. Side Fr. 
St. Side Fr. 


Arch Bar 


St. Side Fr. 
St. Side Fr. 
St. Side Fr. 


St. Side Fr. 
St. Side Fr. 
St. Side Fr. 


St. Side Fr. 


Arch Bar 
Arch Bar 
Arch Bar 
Arch Bar 
Arch Bar 
Arch Bar 








Vol. 76, No. 


Builder 


Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company ooere 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 
Beth. Steel 
Beth. Steel 
Beth. Steel 
Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Penn. Tank 
Penn. Tank 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Merchants Desp. 
Magor 
General American 
Pac. Cat & Fdy 
Pac. Car & Fdy 
Buffalo Steel Car 
Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Standard Steel 
Clark Car 
Beth. Steel 
Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Company Shops 
Pac. Car & Fdy. 
ag > ny Shops 
ridge & Iror: 
Chickasaw Ship 
Chickasaw Ship 
Chickasaw Ship 
Chickasaw Ship 
Penn. Tank 
Penn. Tank 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Standard Steel 
Company Shops 
Pressed Steel 
Pullman 
Ryan 
Pullman 
General Americar. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 
General American. 
Pullman 
General American. 
Standard Steel 
Bettendorf 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
General American. 
say 
ompany Shops 
Pac. Car & Fdy.. 
Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Pac, Car & Fdy. 
Pac, Car & Fdy. 
Pac, Car & Fdy. 
Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Beth. Steel 
Am, Car & Fdy 
Am, Car & Fdy 
Company Shops 
Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Standard Tank 
Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Gen. Am. Tank 
Gen. Am. Tank 
Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Company Shops 
Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Am, Car & Fdy 
Pac. Car & q 
Company Shops 
Standard Tank 
Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Mt. Vernon 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Standard Steel 
Pullman 
Standard Tank 
Am, Car & Fdy 
Standard Tank 
Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Standard Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Baltimore C. & F 
Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Mt. Vernon 
Mt. Vernon 
Standard Steel 
Standard Steel 
Company Shops 
General American 
Penn. Tank 
Gregg Co. 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
ay 4 Shops 
Am, Car & Fdy 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Gen. Amer, Tank 
Gen. Amer. Tank 








































In 


Lit! 
Liv 


Lou 


Lou 


Mc 
Mc] 
Mar 
Mas 
Mat 
M. 


Mer 
Mer 
Me» 
















1. January 5, 1924 RAILWAY AGE 91 
Purchaser No. Class Capacity Length Construction Weight Draft Gear Trucks Builder 
Gilmore Oil Co..cccccesesese 3 Tank 1OGO0g. ccccccccecs All Steel 48,000 Friction Arch Bar Gen, Amer, Tank 
1 Tank BM 506s0se00e All Steel 42,000 ‘Friction Arch Bar Gen, Amer, Tank 
Great Northern .......+s.-65 1,000 D. S. Box 80,000 40ft. 6in. Steel Frame 44,100 Friction St. Side Fr. Pullman 
f. 500 D. S. Auto 80,000 40ft. 6in Steel Frame 45,700 Friction St. Side Fr. Am, Car & Fdy 
- 125 T 100,000 36 ft. 6 in. All Steel 46,600 Friction Arch Bar Chica o Steel 
y. Greenwood Log. Co.......... 15 Logging - ey Composite «sc cceee —svcceee «ss enone Pac. ar & Fr 
15 Logging RRR ee On a Pac. Car & Fdy. 
1 Logging Pe “aAtinebennes , 5 GSS rs ee Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Gulf Refining Co..........++. 50 Tank rere oo kksant seniese  s80uens Standard Steel 
150 —— ~seeee 866 weeeKeen De. Csceve seesane . Sinuwen Standard Steel 
ly. Hama Hama Logging Co..... 1 Log. Fiat | iene i |)” re Pac. Car & Fdy. 
10 Log. Trk. saisinceewn , 0 es Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Hama Hama Logging Co..... 6 Logging  cigssex sin ee ee ae ee eee Pac. Car & Fdy. 
y 6 Logging 80,000 ...... CORI occas ceccwee | §=—-- a no wces Pac. Car & Fdy. 
1 Hammond Lbr. Co........... 10 Logging eas tin idd't Composite «i... ne ete e ee tee eee Pac. Car & Fdy. 
1 Log. Flat PP RE kakens  «eenene. ‘neous Pac. Car & Fdy. 
an - Hillman Coal & Coke........ 300 Hopper a Cy eer ome yy) eee Standard Steel 
ly Hilman Coal & Coke Co..... 300 Hopper 140,000 39 ft. Qin All Steel 50,000 ws geeee seen Pressed Steel 2 
ly Hocking Valley ..........++- 1,000 H. B. Gondola 140,000 39ft. Oin All Steel 49,300 Friction St. Side Fr. Am. Car & Fdy. 
ir 1,000 H. B. Gondola 140,000 39 ft. Qin All Steel 49,300 Friction St. Side Fr. Standard Steel 
Homer Wilcox Co............ 6 —  <dnteee teiseeeses 4oss50innh  sesauw cehukem~ “eines Standard Tank 
Hurley Gasoline Co.......... 5 Tank BE -cavnes cous pS er Arch Bar Penn. Tank 
5 Tank ere po See eee Arch Bar Penn. Tank 
Hutchinson Lbr. Co.........- 2 LOGMMG — scence cs sencesess Composite a ae we Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Illinois Central ..........++- 500 Ballast 100,000 40 ft. Qin. All Steel 51,100 Friction St.SideFr. Rodger Ballast 
1,750 Gondola 100,000 40ft.10%in. St. Und’frame 47,500 Friction St. Side Fr. Pullman , 
750 Gondola 100,000 40 ft. 10% in St. Und’frame 47,500 Friction St. Side Fr. General American 
500 Gondola 100,000 40 ft.10%in. St. Und’frame 47,500 Friction St. Side Fr. Bettendorf a, 
500 Gondola 100,000 40ft.10%in. St. Und’frame 47,500 Friction St. Side Fr. Keith Ry. ulp. 
1,000 Automobile 80,000 40 ft. 6in. St. Und’frame 47,000 Friction St. Side Fr. Am, Car & Fdy. 
ror 500 Automobile 80,000 40 ft. 6in. St. Und’frame 47,000 Friction St. Side Fr. Western S. C. & F. 
500 Automobile 80,000 40ft. 6in. St. Und’frame 48,000 Friction St. Side Fr. Mt. Vernon 
125 Caboose 60,000 27 ft, 6-in. St. Und’frame 40,600 Friction St. Side Fr. Am, Car & Fdy. 
50 Dump 30 cu. yd. 26 ft. Qin. St. Und’frame 42,000 Friction Arch Bar West. Wh. Scraper 
Imperial Refining Co......... 50 Tank 80,000 32ft. 6% in All Steel _...... Friction Arch Bar Am, Car & Fdy. 
50 Tank 100,000 36ft. 3 in. All Steel 42,000 Spring Arch Bar Standard Tank 
Index Galena Lbr. Co........ 8 Logging a) 7a ee Car rey ree Pac. Car & Fdy. 
‘ Indiana Harbor Belt......... 15 D. S. Caboose 60,000 25 ft. Sin St. Und’frame 36,000 Spring Arch Bar Company shops 
Inman Poulsen Lbr. Co....... l Log. Flat 200,000 .......... All Steel ma uae eeaeen Pac. Car & Fdy. 
SEE EA, Gk cc ccccccenes 6 Logging Aer CR,  iviks 8 acasaee Saneebe Pac. Car & Fdy. 
1 Logging SE, «icesentes Dt, §8§=«(<sutsee sebsese  —seepnne Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Insular Lumber Co.......... 6 Logging CE cépcuunnas GE kceeas devnese sovecia Pac. Car & Fdy. 
1 Logging SSR e es ekwkes Sane i ace Pac. Car & Fdy. 
ccc ck enene een ebens 500 Hopper 110,000 30ft. Sin. All Steel 41,490 ae Pressed Steel 
can. DIE ncn cccccceecegecnee 4 Cet = =—_ aecane § 8 6 So eee eee ee an s+ ee Standard Steel 
I. Interstate Pub. Service Co.... 10 eS ee eee aa wt <n  Kibekae  cdnmtee Am, Car & Fdy. 
r. Irving Hartley Logging Co.... 1 Logging ae M0 kakexa  ‘“weeieedi  -angwede Pac. Car & Fdy. 
‘amestown-Oregon Lbr........ 8 Les. Trk. a § sscmecece . Y 5 Geer ee ee Pac. Car & Fdy. 
“an. ohnstown Coal & Coke Co.... 150 opper BE—sCinseséaéaces 8 444«e08 eine eeccece conan Am, Car & Fdy. 
onesboro, Lake City & Eastern 75 S. S. Box 000 36 ft. Oin. Wood Friction Arch Bar Am. Car & Fdy. 
‘an. 25 S. S. Box 60,000 40ft. Qin. Wood Friction Arch Bar Am. Car & Fdy. 
Kalambugan Lbr. & Dev. Co.. 2 Logging rr pS eaeee ree, eee Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Kansas City Southern........ 501 Ss. €' Box 000 40 ft. Sin. Steel Frame 45,000 St. Side Fr. Pennsylvania 
r. Kendall penning, eee 9 Tank | errr eee Steel Frame ....... St. Side Fr. Warren Tank 
‘an: Kerry Timber Co............ 3 Eee. centey” "S0anesuens tt  ~sccece shetetn. - <<neete Pac. Car & Fdy. 
20 2 <sdéee . seek sanne All Steel 000. seen ee ween Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Kingan Refrigerator Line..... 100 ~=—- Refrigerator 60,000 36 ft. Oin. St. Cent. Sills 54,800 St. Side Fr. General Americam 
‘dy... King Chemical Co............ 2 —— saa. 1nesee —Shmunan — stn se0eee« Shaebel General American 
y. Kolambugan Lbr. & Dev. Co.. 8 Loggin Se” kvessaeeds , 5 ree Pac. Car & Fdy. 
y. Koster Products Co.......+.. 3 Leg, TEM 8 — tess § vevccseces All Steel _.......... Pac. Car & Fay. 
y. 6 Logging enn i. > - eee Pac. Car & Fdy. 
y. Lehigh & New England...... ‘ 7 nt 8 8=sacees 6600006060 Steel Frame __....... St. Side Fr, Magor 
y. Lidgerwood Mfg. Co......... 2 Logging CO Co =a oesuees Pac. Car & Fdy. 
y. 1 a  §=«§s -csened sadecantina ; 0 Rete masts Pac. Car & Fdy. 
y. F 1 ee era eer SS err or eee Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Lion Oil & Refining Co....... 70 Tank 80,000g. 40 ft. 6in. i.e Gerri Arch Bar Chicago St. Car 
ly 30 Tank 10,000g. 40 ft. 6in. All Steel _ Arch Bar Chicago St. Car 
ly Little River Redwood Co..... 8 Logging rrr Composite «ws sees tee eeee wee “ne Pac. Car & Fdy. 
$ 10 Log. Flat ns TEE Composite cnnela seeks, .. senesag Pac. Car & Fdy. 
y. Live Poultry Transit Co...... 500 Poultry 60,000 36ft. Oin. All Steel -.+e.. Friction St. Side Fr. New City Car Co. 
y. Los Angeles & Salt Lake..... 15 Caboose _....... 39 ft. 3in St. Und’frame 36,370 Friction St. Side Fr. O. W. R. & N. 
: Louisiana & Arkansas........ 20 Hart Conv. 100,000 40ft. Oin Steel Frame ..+.. Friction St. Side Fr. Am. Car & Fdy. 
y. Louisville & Nashville........ 6,000 Hopper 100,000 30ft. 6in All Steel 41,000 Friction St. Side Fr. Pressed Steel 
k 1,000 . S. Box 000 36ft. lin Steel Frame 43,600 Friction St. Side Fr. Mt. Vernon 
k ; 1,000 S. S. Box 80,000 36ft. lin Steel Frame 43,600 Friction St. Side Fr. Chickasaw Ship 
y. Louisville, Hend. & St. Louis. 100 Hopper 110,000 30 ft. 6in All Steel eee ‘eskusees catered Pressed Steel 
s Lyman Timber Co........... 12 Logging , kxgeeeena ME, Co Sccuia 6 dkatemn  aneciin Pac. Car & Fdy. 
ly. McCuish Logging Co......... 1 Log. Flat ES ; Sl ees <<  seavnn Pac. Car & Fdy. 
ly. McMan Oil & Gas Co........ 15 Tamk «== neesce ceecsccees «=«-_-_ ss aapagecs vee eee - Standard Tank 
ly Manary Log. Co........s++-- 1 Logging CO ee Pp 4” ee ie” -aiee new Pac. Car & Fdy. 
ly. Mason City Log. Co.......... 1 Logging ae i ee De (ccca.e ‘Sneaks cpebdibate Pac, Car & Fdy. 
Ss Mathieson Alkali Wks........ 25 Spec. Tank ee esses All Steel OS ee ne Standard Steel 
¢ M. B. Logging Co.........+- 8 Logging EE, wai aecnne GN PO ctcore seeeese- cennere Pac. Car & Fdy. 
iy. 1 Logging ae All Steel _......... “ss  seecen Pac. Car & Fdy. 
ly. Merrill & Ring Lbr. Co....... 1 Logging a All Steel ...... ; peseses «se veeee Pac. Car & Fdy. 
ly. Merrimac Chemical Co....... 2 Tank 80,000 38 ft. Oin Steel Frame 48,860 Friction Arch Bar General American 
Mexican Petroleum Corp..... 50 Tank 100,000 31ft. O“Yin All Steel 000 = Friction Arch Bar Standard Tank 
25 Tank 100,000 31ft. O“Yin All Steel 42,000 Friction Arch Bar Standard Tank 
25 Tank 80,000 31 ft. 8in. Il Steel 41,000 Friction Arch Bar General American 
l 165 Tank 100,000 28 ft. Oin All Steel 44,500 Friction Arch Bar Am. Car & Fdy. 
100 Tank 80,000 28 ft. Oin All Steel 42,000 Friction Arch Bar Am. Car & Fdy. 
k 1 Tank 80,000 28 ft. Oin All Steel 43,000 Friction Arch Bar Am. Car & Fdy. 
dy fichigan Central ........0.. 2,000 Refrigerator 70,000 33 ft. Oin St. Und’frame 56,500 Friction St. Side Fr. Merchants Desp. 
k 1,500 Automobile 110,000 40 ft. 6in All Steel 46,700 Friction St. Side Fr. Am. Car & Fdy. 
dy. 500 Automobile 110,000 40ft. 6in All Steel 46,700 Friction St. Side Fr. Standard Steel 
dy. 100 Ballast 100,000 40ft. Oin St. Und’frame 43,500 Friction St. Side Fr. Am. Car & Fdy. 
l 25 Caboose 60,000 32ft. Oin St. Und’frame f Spring St. Side Fr. Company Sho 
lidland Refining Co......... 100 Tank CE lkscctseccce 8 ..|.é$*Shn4bnsh 8 S56006 enseune s080006 Standard Tank. 
& F et Be B  cecssceteaes 1 Logging See) 0s #6 + baneces All Steel =... eee ween ee te ene Pac. Car & Fdy. 
dy. narets & Western......... 200 Fist ltttete §8=— swe se cccee CemepemttO © ccccce § «ccceess «—«-_ en ov one Pac. Car & Fdy. 
dy. ineral Lake Log. Co........ 1 ee ae All Steel ...... -; seeeee —  eeceees Pac. Car & Fdy. 
dy. nn., St. P. & S. Ste. Marie. 200 S. S. Auto 80,000 40ft. 6in Steel Frame 44,300 Friction St. Side Fr. Am. Car & Fdy,. 
dy nnesota Steel Co........++. 20 Flat CO reer yr. E Gere rr eee eee Standard Steel 
44 Hopper 100,000 30ft. Oin All Steel CGRP svessan  “‘anewene Pressed Steel 
lex, Ira J., Dairy Co........ 2 Rianne ee. = .cctes shenstaeee . teneeene -shenee. a eeeeee 8 §=— se vcece Pfaudler Co. 
| hile & Ohio... cccccsccccces 400 D. S. Box 80,000 36 ft. Oin. St. Und’frame 42,600 Friction Arch Bar Am. Car & Fdy. 
2 100 Stock 80,000 40 ft. Oin. St. Und’frame 42,600 Friction Arch Bar Am. Car & Fdy. 
ps : 200 Hopper 100,000 30ft. 9in. Steel Frame 43,100 Friction Arch Bar Am. Car & Fdy. 
ican ontana, Wyoming & Southern 25 Gondola 100,000 40ft. O%in. St. Und’frame 40,600 Friction Arch Bar Mt. Vernon 
MME oc cccncnescseceseces 500 Hop. Gond. 110,000 30ft. 6in. All Steel 41,000 Friction St. Side Fr. Standard Steel 
urphy Logging Co......... 1 ee eee OPES Steel Frame = ......-  evcccce escenes Pac. Car & Fdy. 
ps ehalen Tbr. & Log. Co...... 10 Logging errr yp ) ”™ ae eee es Pac. Car & Fdy. 
ps ame 10 Logging eae All Steel =. ees te wees “ree Pac. Car & Fdy. 
ps veils, J., Lor. Co.....eescece 5 Logging eee Comeosite 8s cccece = os ecsce =» wove ° Pac. Car & Fdy. 
‘dy New England Fuel & Trans. Co 3 Tank eT All Steel _.... .. Friction Arch Ba Am. Car & Fdy, 
‘dy Vew England Oil Ref. Co.... 100 Tank ceveec ‘cecccesere ecccccee «=—«-_-w ee oo eeecee $ebnegs Am. Car & Fdy. 
‘ank P 2 250 * Te cece sg) 0 ec cceccese §8=— «a sees os. «886eeg 8 O6b080 ecccces . Am, Tan 
“ank New Jersey, Indiana & IIl.... 150 Auto SS ae Steel Fra penne ° os Am. Car & Fdy. 
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Purchaser No. Class Capacity Length Construction Weight Draft Gear Trucks Builder 
New Haven Gas Light Co.... 2 ——— 6—Ctén'in hw cecceces ececcece ecesee eeccece evevees Standard Tank 
: 2 BOM = =§=»s—secccee §8=6ccccceceee® 8 8=—=«-——i et eecce §8=— eseeee §86 gpeecsce §8=—_§. we sence Standard Tank Ston 
New York Central........... 5 Spec. Flat 136,000 45 ft. Oin Steel 60,100 Friction St. Side Fr Standard Steel Suga 
7 1,500 Hopper 140,000 39 ft. Oin. Steel ,300 Friction St. Side Fr Standard Steel Sun 
- os : 500 Hopper 140,000 39 ft. Oin Steel 50,000 Friction St. Side Fr Pressed Steel 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis 1,000 Hopper 110,000 33 ft. 8in Steel Frame 42,300 Friction St. Side Fr. Pressed Steel Swif 
rs 500 Gondola 110,000 48ft. 6in Steel Frame 48,900 Friction St. Side Fr Standard Steel Tayl 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford.... 2 Transformer 140,000 .......... Steel = =—=—s_. wen Friction St. Side Fr Standard Steel Ten! 
Norfolk & Western.......... 29 Cam = neces 24 ft. 1% in Steel Frame 42,800 Friction St. Side Fr Company Shops Tex 
merthwest Lor. Co...cccccecs 1 Logging cl [eer , § ~" Sao rrr ere Pac. Car & Fdy. 
North Bend Lbr. Co.......... 2 Log. Flat Meee ree 8=3—=is«én+eue 6 Mekewen 20s OOS Pac. Car & Fdy. 
eee 2 Dump oo eee [. a ee Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Oliver Mining CBee cocccscces 12 Flat 100,000)... eens ee St. Und’frame ..ccce  secccce =v vvcsee Mt. Vernon 
Omaha Refining Co.......... 10 Tank BEGG cocccceces a) )=3—si‘(C ne | eR Arch Bar Penn. Tank Tide 
Oregon-Kalama Lbr........... 6 Logging , .. Sea V\ | Ge er ee eee Pac. Car & Fdy. Trat 
‘ 4 Logging | err an Tn § <atdes wepenes _ wanesieun a yee & Fdy. Trin 
Oregon Short Line........... 10 Caboose _... se ss 39 ft. 3 in. St. Und’frame 36,370 Friction St. Side Fr oO. & H. Shops Tue: 
Oregon Tim. & Lbr. Giiverace 1 Log. Trk. Pe 8 8=—s «os b8 068 ee ae )3—)si icaeeee @60056% 0860088 AY ox & Fdy. U. 
Ostrander Ry. & Tbr...... Lowe 1 Logging Se. ncexenunem All Steel _........ begeaee snesann Pac. Car & Fdy. Ulst 
Pan-American Petroleum Co.. 6 Tank 12,000g. 37 ft. 6% in i > Ser er ee Am. Car & Fdy. Uni 
4 Tank 10,000g. 32 ft. 6% in a 8€=«(6endsn 8 S6658065 —“keseeee Am. Car & Fdy, Uni 
a. eee 53 Log. Trk BEE wc eccene P Py =§ss hoeeet 8 86eenuse 060 sew teae Pac. Car & Fdy. 
‘ 1 Log. Trk a 86(askevsenns ; eer ee ee Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co.... 4 —  <¢@6hua . bindenanee Steel con | Saaweee aseneee Gen, Amer. Tank Uni 
vis 4 TOM = =—stcepes = w ecese eee Steel Keeeee 6000060  ‘aeannes Am. Car & Fdy. ; 
Pennsylvania Tank Line...... 200 Tank BE scoscocess .  § - Seem ree Arch Bar Penn, Tank Uni 
2 Tank ‘eas All Steel Ce0eee enaneee Arch Bar Penn. Tank ; 
8 Tank 8,050g. .....e--00 All Steel ceeess  seseces Arch Bar Penn, Tank Uni 
Pere Marquette ......scecees Refrigerator 80,000 39ft. 7% in. St. Und’frame 53,000 Friction St. Side Fr Company Shops U. | 
Phillips Petroleum Corp...... 100 » rere eee res eee ree eee >’  «wneeenee Standard Tank Uni 
Phoenix Log. Co......eeee++: 12 Logging | a eeseee TE 8 sasken aetensh  ‘seanadr Pac. Car & Fdy. Utal 
15 Logging 86 sudieaovens  )8=§>si«rhceeee 8 86datseds -  weebnar Pac. Car & Fdy. Van 
Pioneer Sand & Gravel....... ump a, Tee All Steel sees Seeeees§ §6—_ bap eees Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie....... 300 Hopper 140,000 39 ft. 10in All Steel 52, 000 Friction St. Side Fr. Pressed Steel Var 
18 Caboose _...... 29 ft. 4in St. Und’frame ...... Spring St. Side Fr. Company Shops 
Poinsett Lumber & Mig. . 12 Log. Flat BRP sesccecece All Steel “seach ‘S60040% <oaneen Bettendorf 
Portland Ry. Lt. & Pr ° 50 Frat "lat re 8 86eesecesese COMPOSER cccece 8 = seeeree 8 =—_s ee ee eee Pac. Car & Fdy. 
20 Logging Ss sandeeuses CONE lccces 860 tsesece 8 =— eo bones Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Portland Ry. Lt. & Pr........ 30 ——_ # <*ssuade - seneeesnene a )3€Cli(“CC ee ceeneeee, 4806 Saas nen Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Powers & Quinlan........... 6 eT arr ere ee Ty ne To Ce) eT eo CT ae gece 8 = so secee Standard Tank 
Producers’ Refiners’ Corp... 100 Tank CO aa All Steel canene Friction Arch Bar Gen. Amer. Tank 
Prudential Oil Corp.......... 2 Tank Dt  stttcunnns All Steel 51,400 Friction Arch Bar Am. Car & Fdy. 
Public Service Co. of Ill...... 4 Gondola a e.6eeeeene re 8 8§«§«stiecen  e00ee  ‘seeraes Mt. Vernon 
2 Hopper , SOE: fr  ) ere ee ee ee Mt. Vernon 
Public Serv. Co. of No. Ill... 4 Hopper 140,000 39 ft. Oin. All Steel ee ee ee Pressed Steel 
Peaet BEES Os. cccccccecceces 12 Logging 80, jannekine 7 Composite = ssssee te eeeee tenes Pac. Car & Fdy. a 
Red River & Gulf............ 1 Caboose ~—E ....s sss eoccccece St. Und’frame “nee enensee busines Mt. Vernon Vir 
Red River Lbr. Co..... eeeae 40 Logging  s6sceeane . CES—Cesecce | 86 t00ense = eo 8 Pac. Car & Fdy. : 
Republic Iron & Steel Co..... 50 Gondola Ba ereorr All Steel eae eeeee 8 8=—s won vane Standard Steel Wa 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac.. 4 Dump 100,000 32 ft. 2in All Steel 58,400 Friction Arch Bar Beth. Steel 
Roxanna Petroleum Co....... 350 . ieee g00seege eeccce oneesee 80 es os 0e8 Standard Tank ’ 
Royal Shingle Co..... neanhae 2 Log. Flat 70,000 ..... setae Composite ...... “anaes i seenucs Pac. Car & Fdy. Wa 
Saginaw Tbr. Co.....cccceees 1 Log, Flat Pn § iseeeeeees ; | ere esvees apenee Pac. Car & Fdy. Wa 
St. Louis Southwestern...... ° 500 ox Bee cocccces caccee eeeeees eeee Am. Car & Fay. Wa 
500 —s a . «seessesse ‘ ecccccce centaen  ‘s0nnece saeeeee Am. Car & Fdy. 
Samish Bay Log. Co....... ee 6 Lo 80,000 cu eeeeeee Composite ...... s+ gece 8 eee ono Pac. Car & Fdy. 
San Astents & Aransas Pass. « ° 25 Ss. ‘Auto 000 40ft. 6in Steel Frame 47,000 Friction St. Side Fr Orange C. \. 
San Diego & Arizona........ 4 Stock a §«‘sseneeen <<. . cbs essee SO00neh ###denees e Pullman : 
Sand Pt. Lbr. & Pole Co.... 10 Logging rT eee ° Composite cecce se oeeee + tee eeee Pac. Car & Fay. We 
DED. . catenaeedees 6 Tank TE. ccncess ca teen exes. -ebiehinn: . suneieeue Gen. Amer. Tank We 
San Fran., Nope & Calisto. .. 1 Ballast anh ~teenieuts Se  ccasty d0anece eevcece Pac. Car & Fdy. : 
Scanlon, M. J. _- Egg 4 Logging a stkicenee Composite =... se. terres teen eee Pac. Car & Fdy. We 
Schafer Bros. — Co caaeeton 15 Logging Ee necaécers , GREED ceéccn 8 secceee §8=—_ wa wo Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Seaboard Air Line........... 25 Caboose =e... «ss eocces Steel Frame ...... 0 seteees tweens Magor . 
1 Scale Test 90,000 ..... 1a ET) 3=«s dnnene «= #0800en «0p eeen Magor We 
1 Scale Test > ssescons ~~ All Steel ..0..  teeesee wee 0008 Magor Wi 
500 Box 80,000 36 ft. Oin Steel Frame 44,800 Spring St. Side Fr. | Pressed Steel WI 
$00 Box 80,000 36 ft. Oin Steel Frame 44,800 Friction St. Side Fr, ~ Pressed Steel Wi 
800 Gondola 100,000 41 ft. 6in Steel Frame 42,300 Spring St.SideFr. Standard Steel Wi 
200 Gondola 100,000 41 ft. 6in Steel Frame 42,300 Spring St. Side Fr. Newport News 
28 Caboose 60,000 30ft. Oin Steel Frame 43,900 Friction St. Side Fr. Magor 
SS: 2 ee 2 Flat TOMOD sc acccese rT Composite tine S2h00re 8386 punees Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Shell Co. of California....... 60 Tank 100,000 35 ft. 6in All Steel 46,500 Friction Arch Bar Penn. Tank 
79 Tank 100,000 35 ft. 6in All Steel 46,500 Friction Arch Bar Standard Tank : 
Silver Lake Ry. & Lbr. Co.. 5 Log. Trk, i eee All Steel seonee 40 # Ob Oe ° seeeene Pac. Car & Fdy. W: 
Siler Logging Co........++s: 2 ——————— Beedle § eeneecunee Steel Frame  ccccce ceccccs  ceccccs Pac. Car & Fdy. W 
1 Logging Sl . sseeseune . All Steel cannen  tbteaee  seabene Pac. Car & Fdy. W 
Sinclair Refining Co......... 10 Tank . ‘esadanened All Steel 38,000 Friction Arch Bar Company Shops 
10 Tank 0,000 8 ccc cccccce All Steel 47,000 Friction Arch Bar Standard Car Con. f & 
5 Tank PE sshesscase All Steel 41,000 Friction Arch Bar Standard Car Con. 
a ae 50 Tank RE, seseceeess eeceeces 8 «§«_ seeece 8 See 80 eevee Standard Tank Be 
Smith, M. R., Lbr. & Shgl. Co 4 Logging a eee Composite eeccee 8 eeesee =—«s_ as we wane Pac. Car & Fay Ca 
1 Logging —s cea wes evcecce All Steel jeans S050008 . was ees Pac. Car & F 
Snyder, C. U., .& Co.........- 25 Tank BGSOE. cccccceces AM Stele —slccccce 8 = Pe te St. Side Fr Penn. Tank 
Sorenson Weist Log........-- 5 Logging 100,000... newness ° All Steel ooines  snevess i sencas ° Pac. Car & “on 
Southern Carbon Co......... 25 rrr) ee ee Pee eee ogy Tank 
Southern Pacific .........++. 16 Demme  SBep. 9G. cecscsecee «= ceccccee cecsen 880008 seecces Kilb. & Jacobs 
90 NG i i, 0a ase 86 gene eee Company Shops 
300 BT Rr kr eee eas Company Shops 
500 Reith  gececeenee 8820 bhhéens 8 0 seakhen = SONSSN ©  eeecee Company Shops 
2,975 ee A, ee ee eee! | ee ° Standard Steel 
450 a ee We )=—Staitanaiaa Ralston 
250 _—— €=—=—Sss waeeee  . oseeeseene 0 0——i(iécsOCES 06S saeene | 0 SNREESS we hateue Ralston 
500 Gondola eebeqese 8 8 =—«_ s an 2 6 0 Ralston 
200 —_—— é@ QM eeesssssce jq§g- @eseeece jjé§§ s¢0000 *800600  s00056< Gen. Amer. Tank 
600 Gondola niente 8866665 General American 
500 Auto eocce =e av cece Pullman C 
500 Flat petenee eananec Company Shops 
500 ECE LLL LL eT Te TTT ee Te ee ST re Company Shops 
75 _— Hitets ' eeeebenete j- ¢bbc0e0k -se6neu #00000 cs ‘eubaere Company Shops 
575 Goem'l Serv.  26GGGR cecccccece j§§§ covccsese i coecee 8000008 seecses General American 
575 Gen’l Serv. 100,000  ccccccccce coccccce  ceccee 8800800 ii ceesese Ralston 
300 _——- =i )§6«(6¢eeeeseune 060 sehen  @tbkns -B2ESAES eunans Mt. Vernon 
Sauthorn Rallway ..0.ccccces 1,000 D. S. Box St. Und’frame 42,600 Friction Arch Bar Standard Steel 
. 1.500 D. S. Box Y St. Und’frame 42,600 Friction Arch Bar Am. Car & Fdy. S 
570 D. S. Box , St. Und’frame 42,600 Friction Arch Bar Mt. Vernon 7 
3,000 D. S. Box ’ i St. Und’frame 42,600 Friction Arch Bar Am. Car & Fdy. 
200 Stock 80,000 40 ft. Oin. St. Und’frame 45,900 Friction Arch Bar Kilby C. & F. 
1,500 Hopper 100,000 30 ft. 9in. Steel Frame 43,100 Friction Arch Bar Standard Steel 
1,365 Hopper 100,000 30 ft. 9 in. Steel Frame 43,100 Friction Arch Bar Am. Car & Fdy. 
2,550 Hopper 100,000 41 ft. 9 in. Steel Frame 44,500 Spring ....... noir 4 
137 Hopper 100.000 30 fe on. cove! Frame 39,308 gpring Accs Be Lenoir ‘ ’ 
ortland & Seattle.. 1 Flat r t. Oin. t. Und’frame 29,400 pring rch Bar <ompeny hops Y 
Spokane, P 50 Flat 80.000, 41 ft. Oin. St. Und'frame 36, Friction > oy ty om & Fay. . 
Standard Animal Froaucts Co. 1 Tank tee ccccce rch Bar enn. Fak N 
Standard Oil Co. of N. J..... 12 Dump 100,000" éanesaes eeense ‘SOOOSeR 8 8 ‘enenns ‘ Am. Car & Fdy. I 
c 300 Tank «= 80,000 Ali Steei 40,000 Aich Bir Standard Tanke” 
i il & Refinin Bee ‘an t ee rch Bar tandard Tan ? 
fetes © , 22 Tank 80,000 All Steel 40,000 Arch Bar — Penn. Tank 
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Purchaser 
ne & Webster Eng. Corp.. 
gar Pine Lbr. Co 
in Oil CREIGGES co cccccccecee 


pitt & Giisccsccccscsensee 
aylor, Lowenstein & Co..... 
rennessee Coal & Iron....... 
exas Company 


re 


ras Pee 


Tidewater Timber Co......... 
Transcontinental Oil Co...... 
Trinity City Lumber Co...... 
Tucson, Cornelia & Gila Bend. 
. Gb Geet Gey cc cn ceed 
Ulster & Delaware........... 
TOME 04606060600648005 000006 


Union Oil Co. of Calif....... 


Union Pacific 


Union Refrig. Transit Co..... 


United States Fuel Co........ 
U. S. Sel. Products Co....... 
Universal Portland Cement Co 
eek Commer Ci, cccccccccscs 
Vance Lumber Co........... 


Vancouver Equip. Co......... 


Virginian 


WHERE cacccccessesecetcescs 


Wallace Lor. & Mgr. Co...... 
We, DOM Discsezesccrscace 
Washington Iron 


Webb Log. & Tfr. Co........ 
Western Pacific 


West Fork Logging Co....... 


Westmoreland Coal Co....... 
White Eagle Oil & Ref. Co... 
White Star Lbr. Co.......... 
Wilburine Oil Works, Ltd.... 
Williamette Iron & Steel..... 


Willcox Oil & Gas Co........ 
Wood & Iverson Co.......... 
Wynooche Timber Co.,...... 
> 

Belgo Paper Co... .cccccccess 
Canadian National .........- 
Canadian Pacifie ....cccccess 
Sydney & Louisburg.......... 


niskaming & No, Ontario.. 


rgentine Govt. Oil Fields.... 
tro De Pasco......eeeesees 
Cuba Cane Sugar Corp....... 


Newf'dl’d Hydro-Elec. & Pr. Co. 
y ‘len Contracting 
ted Fruit Co. 


if 


(for H’du’as) . 


West India Sugar Fin. Corp.. 
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Class 
Hopper 
Log. Flat 
Tank 
Tank 
Refrigerator 
‘ank 
Hopper 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 


Tank 


Logging 
Concentrate 
Hopper 
Caboose 
Dump 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Caboose 
Refrigerator 
Refrigerator 
Hopper 
Flat 
Box 
Caboose 
Flat 
Logging 
Logging 
Logging 
Log. Flat 
Log. Trk. 
—— 
ogging 
Log. Flat 
Logging 
Logging 
Logging 
Trk. Lay. 
Logging 
Gondola 
Hopper 
ox 
Box 
Gondola 
Log. Trk. 
Tank 
Logging 
Logging 
Logging 
Logging 
Logging 
Logging 
Auto 
Logging 
Logging 
Logging 
Logging 
Gondola 


Log. 
L ogging 
Logging 
Logging 
Logging 
Logging 

Tank 
Logging 
Logging 


Logsing 
Ss. ox 
S. Box 
S. Box 
S. Box 
Ss. S. Box 
Auto 
Auto 
Auto 
Dep. Flat 
Snow Plow 
Ballast 
en. Serv. 
Hopper 
Gondola 
Hopper 
Refrigerator 


Coal 

D. S. Box 
Auto 
Tank 
Tank 

Refrigerator 
Coa 

Snow Plows 
ox 


nnnn 


Capacity 
110,000 
200,000 
100,000 


serene 


100,000 


eeeeee 


120,000 


80,000 
100,000 
110,000 


8,000g. 


200,000 
80,000 
120,000 


60,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
120,000 
120,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
150,000 


160,000 
100,000 
100,000 


eeeeee 


RAILWAY 


23 ft. 3% in 
36 fe On 
36 ft. Oin 
36 ft. 0 in 
40 ft. Qin. 
39 ft. Zin. 
32 ft. 9% in 
34 ft. 3 in. 
49 ft. 6 in. 
39 ft. Oi 
40 ft. 6 in. 
48 ft. 6in 
42 ft. 0 in. 
30 ft. 6 in. 
38 ft. 6in 
27 ft. 44 in 
Canada 
36 ft. On. 
36 ft. Oin 
36 ft. Oin 
40 ft. 6in 
40 ft. 6in 
40 ft. 6in 
40 ft. 6 in 
40 fit. 6in 
40 ft. 6in. 
19 ft. 4% in 
40 ft. Oin. 
41 ft. 6in. 
41 ft. 6in. 
41 ft. 6 in. 
30 ft. 0 in. 
34 ft. 4 in. 
42 ft. Oin 
41 ft. 6in 
36 ft. Oin 
40 ft. 6in 
30 ft. Oin 
36 ft. On. 
Export 


AGE 


Construction 


All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
St. Und’frame 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
Steel Frame 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’frame 
Steel Frame 
St. Und’frame 
All Steel 
Steel Frame 
Wood 
Composite 
Composite 
Composite 
Vood 
All Steel 
Composite 
All Steel 
Composite 
All Steel 
Composite 
All Steel 
All Steel 
Composite 
All Steel 
All Steel 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’frame 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
Composite 
Composite 
All Steel 
Composite 
Composite 
Steel Frame 
Wood 
Steel Frame 
All Steel 
Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
Steel Frame 
All Steel 
All Steel 
Composite 
Composite 
Composite 
All Steel 
Composite 
Composite 


St. Und’frame 


Frame 
Frame 
Frame 
Frame 
Frame 
Frame 
Frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’frame 
Steel Frame 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


Ali ‘Steel 
All Steel 


All Steel 
All Steel 


Weight 


seeeee 


35,000 
56,600 
42,200 
38,800 
44,800 
39,500 
40,000 


eeeeee 
eeeeee 
eeeeee 
eereee 
eeeeee 
eeeeee 
serene 
eeeeee 
eeeeee 
eeeeee 
eeeeee 


40,700 
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Chronological Review of Major Events of 1923 


The Outstanding 


Occurrences of 


the 


Past Twelve Months 
Arranged for Con- 
venient Reference 


By R. A. Doster 





JANUARY 


January 1, 1923.—Balthasar H. Meyer assumed chair- 
manship of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
January 4.—Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia denied the St. Louis-Southwestern petition to 
compel the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
show the railway the records on which the Bureau 

of Valuation had based its valuation. 

January 8.—Van Sweringen interests acquired control 
of Chesapeake & Ohio. 

January 11.—Interstate Commerce Commission an- 
nounced an investigation into the efficiency and 
economy of railroad management. 

January 31.—Interstate Commerce Commission or- 
dered 185 roads to place on sale non-transferable in- 
terchangeable scrip coupon tickets on March 15, 


FEBRUARY 


February 1.—Signal department employees granted 
time and one-half by the Railroad Labor Board for 
overtime after the eighth consecutive hour of service, 
but were denied increases in rates of pay. 

February 5.—American Railway Association reported 
to Interstate Commerce Commission that Warfield 
plan for pooling freight car equipment is economi- 
cally unsound and impracticable of application. 

February 6.—Continuation of control of Central Pacific 
by Southern Pacific approved by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

February 8.—Interstate Commerce Commission or- 
dered investigation into transportation and distribu- 
tion of anthracite coal since September 22, 1922, with 
view to issuing orders for priority in car service. 

February 17.—Western transcontinental roads agreed 
on new schedule of rates on manufactured products 
to enable them to compete with Panama canal for 
West Coast business. 

February 19.—United States Supreme Court sustained 
right of Railway Labor Board to prescribe methods 
of selecting employee representatives, in controversy 
with Pennsylvania. 

February 19.—W. B. Biddle, former president of St. 
Louis-San Francisco, died at Chicago. 
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February 19.—United States Supreme Court sustained 
decision of Interstate Commerce Commission order- 
ing increase of 15 per cent in divisions received by 
New England lines of through rates to and from 
points west of Hudson river. 

February 23.—Presidents of Eastern roads decided to 
contest order of Interstate Commerce Commission 
providing for interchangeable scrip book. 

February 24.—Interstate Commerce Commission 
authorized Louisville & Nashville to issue $45,000,- 
000 capital stock to be distributed as dividend. 

February 27.—Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
fused to order roads to place embargo against trans- 
portation of anthracite coal to Canada or any foreign 


country. 
MARCH 


March 1.—Pay of railroad freight handlers and express 
employees increased two cents an hour by Railroad 
Labor Board. 

March 2.—T. W. Krein, general manager and receiver 
of Muscatine, Burlington & Southern, sentenced to . 
serve one year in federal prison, Leavenworth, Kan., 
for overcharging other roads for car repairs. 

March 10.—Rules governing issuance and use of scrip 
books issued by Interstate Commerce Commission. 
March 17.—Recapture provisions of Transportation 

Act held constitutional by special court at New Or- 
leans in action on petition of Dayton-Goose Creek 
for injunction suspending order of Interstate Com- 

merce Commission. 

March 26.—L. W. Baldwin elected president of Mis- 
souri Pacific, succeeding B. F. Bush, elected chair- 
man of board in place of Harry Bronner. 


APRIL 


April 10.—Stuyvesant Fish, president of Illinois Cen- 
tral from 1887 to 1907, died in New York. 

April 23.—Interstate Commerce Commission began 
hearings in its investigation of economy and effi- 
ciency of railroad management. 

April 23.—Federal District Court of Massachusetts 
issued permanent injunction restraining Interstate 











January 5, 1924 


Commerce Commission from enforcing its inter- 
changeable mileage book order. 

April 27.—Pennsylvania announced to Railroad Labor 
Board its intention to hold strictly to conviction that 
it has lawful right to establish rules and working 
conditions with its employees. 


MAY 


(May 1.—Virginian Railway awarded contract for elec- 
trification of its line between Roanoke, Va., and 
Mullens, W. Va. 

May 2.—Hearing of plea of attorney general to make 
permanent temporary injunction against strike 
violence by railroad shopmen reopened in Chicago. 

May 11.—R. M. Barton and Horace Baker reappointed, 
and E. F. Grable appointed to succeed Albert Phil- 
lips on Railroad Labor Board. 

May 11.—Frank McManamy appointed member of In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to succeed W. M. 
Daniels, resigned. 

May 15.—Representatives of five farmers’ organiza- 
tions urged immediate general reduction in freight 
rates on farm products. 

May 16.—George J. Gould, railroad financier, died at 
Mentone, France. 

May 17.—Louisville & Nashville announced lease of 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio for 99 years. 

May 18.—Interstate Commerce Commission denied ap- 
plication of St. Louis-San Francisco to acquire con- 
trol of International-Great Northern. 

May 21.—President Samuel Rea of Pennsylvartia sub- 
poenaed to appear before Railroad Labor Board on 
May 28 to explain Pennsylvania’s stand in refusing 
to deal with Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks in a wage hearing before the board. 

May 23.—Railroad Labor Board re-elected B. W. 
Hooper chairman and G. W. W. Hanger vice-chair- 
man. 

May 25-26.—National Conference on Valuation of 
American Railroads, called by Senator La Follette, 
opened in Chicago. 


JUNE 


June 2.—New York legislature passed law requiring 
all roads to abolish steam locomotives within New 
York City by January 1, 1926. 

June 11.—Broad Street station trainshed of Pennsyl- 
vania at Philadelphia, Pa., destroyed by fire. 

June 12.—Interstate Commerce Commission estab- 
lished Signal and Train Control Section. 

June 14.—Moffet Tunnel Act providing for financing 
by the State of Colorado of six-mile tunnel through 
Continental Divide on line of Denver & Salt Lake 
held constitutional by United States Supreme Court. 

June 20-21.—Interstate Commerce Commission started 
Pullman surcharge hearings at Chicago. 

June 22.—Consolidation of Nickel Plate and Clover- 
leaf systems approved by Interstate Commerce 
Commission, 


JULY 


july 12.—Temporary injunction against violence in 
strike of Federated Shop Crafts, granted in October, 
1922, made permanent by United States District 
Court at Chicago. 

July 30.—Western roads declined to reduce freight 

rates on flour and wheat to Atlantic, Gulf and 

Pacific ports as requested by Omaha Chamber of 

Commerce and Omaha Grain Exchange. 
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AUGUST 


August 6.—T. H. Beacom appointed receiver for Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western, succeeding J. H. Young, 
resigned. 

August 14.—Interstate Commerce Commission au- 
thorized construction of 175-mile line from Edge- 
wood, IIll., to Paducah, Ky., by the Illinois Central. 


SEPTEMBER 


September 11.—Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public its first final valuation reports on prop- 
erties of San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake and 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic. 

September 20.—Change in system of rating coal mines 
for purpose of car distribution suggested by United 
States Coal Commission in report to President on 
remedy for irregular production. 

September 24-29.—Interstate Commerce Commission 
opened hearing on joint application of Louisville & 
Nashville and Atlantic Coast Line for authority to 
lease Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio. 

September 27.—Chicago, Burlington & Quincy pas- 
senger train went through pile trestle, weakened by 
floods, near Lockett, Wyo., resulting in death of 31 
people. 


OCTOBER : 


October 5.—Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
opened investigation into rates, charges and prac- 
tices governing transportation of anthracite coal. 

October 9.—Ralph Peters, president of Long Island 
Railroad, died at Garden City, L. I. 

October 11.—Judge Robert S. Lovett resigned as 
chairman of executive committee of the Union 
Pacific. 

October 11.—Interstate Commerce Commission or- 
dered general investigation of rates un grain and 
grain products. 

October 16.—Railroad Labor Board granted increases 
in wages of from 1 to 2 cents an hour for clerical 
and station employees on 30 roads. 


NOVEMBER 


November 3.—George R. Huntington, president of 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, died at 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

November 6.—Fred Zimmerman, vice-president of 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, elected presi- 
dent of Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western, suc- 
ceeding B. A. Worthington, resigned. 

November 8.—Firemen and enginemen on Virginian 
called strike following discharge of 12 firemen and 
enginemen for refusal to accept motive power for 
service during shopmen’s strike of 1922. 

November 14.—Interstate Commerce Commission 
opened hearing on freight rates on grain, grain 
products and hay at Kansas City, Mo. 

November 18.—George Chadbourne Taylor, president 
of American Railway Express Company, died at 
Pelham Heights, N. Y. 

November 23.—C. T. Jaffray elected president of Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie. 

November 26.—Railroad Labor Board ordered wage 
increases for telegraphers, telephone operators, sta- 
tion agents and agent telegraphers on 21 roads. 

November 26.—E. P. Morrow nominated for member- 

ship on Railroad Labor Board. 
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DECEMBER 


December 1.—Samuel Rea, president of Pennsylvania, 
also elected president of Long Island Railroad. 


December 3.—Interstate Commerce Commission pre- 
scribed general revision of express rate structure 
throughout the United States. 


December 4.—Interstate Commerce Commission com- 
pleted hearings on its tentative consolidation plan. 

December 5.—Sir William Mackenzie, railway finan- 
cier and member of executive committee of Can- 
adian Railways’ War Board, died. 


December 6.—President Coolidge recommended rail- 
road legislation in message to Congress. 


December 8.—Labor Board upheld Virginian in dis- 
charge of two men in controversies with engine 
service employees which resulted in a strike on 
November 8 and ordered reinstatement of ten. 

December 9.—Section of Twentieth Century Limited 
on New York Central collided with preceding 
section at Forsyth, N. Y., resulting in death of nine 
people and injury to five. 

December 10.—Lord Shaughnessy, chairman of the 
Canadian Pacific, died at Montreal. 

December 14.—Robert E. M. Cowie elected president 
of American Railway Express Company, succeeding 
George C. Taylor, deceased. 

December* 17.—-Interstate Commerce Commission ap- 
proved installation of Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific automatic-train control. 

December 28.—Senate confirmed nomination of H. C. 

Hall, member of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 

sion, as chairman of the commission during 1924, to 

succeed B. H. Meyer. 
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Freight Car Loading 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

EVENUE FREIGHT LOADING for the week ended December 
R 22 amounted to 877,257 cars, an increase as compared 
with the corresponding week of 1922 of 50,945 cars 
and as compared with 1921 of 210,652 cars. All classes of 
commodities except grain and grain products and coke showed 
increases as compared with the previous year but especially 
large increases were shown in merchandise and miscellaneous 
freight. The summary as compiled by the Car Service Divi- 

sion of the American Railway Association follows: 

Revenve Fricut Car LoapineG 
Week Ended Saturday, December 22, 1923 


Districts: 1923 1922 192t 
ON  ncandenessadkeenseeesnbans 214,964 207,063 165,699 
EE  ccencd kes evaveete nad aun 185,320 177,026 136,837 
PO .cccccasnataeathlneees 39,878 28,425 25,970 
PE: wacudadwrcndodceseuns gees 130,156 122,770 106,080 
PD WOON bceccccdédenwexance 111,177 103,472 78,896 
CE SO: cccuva ween e thence 135,684 132,872 98,164 
Pe GS nn wxneceeusecsdacns 60,078 54,684 54,959 
Total Western Districts .......... 306,939 291,028 232,019 
Commodities: 

Grain and grain products......... 47,482 50,744 37,113 
Ree EG. -akecuecavavecnecuvacen 34,984 30,537 23,093 
Ree, -65 600065060040 40NseceReuaRERS 183,377 178,568 136,089 
Te \esaies tenGieta aueens 11,395 13,196 7,200 
SE NR ecw Gune acs ee 66,997 58,416 45,077 
I = sik susan a ah sik Ga aah le Cem ee etal 10,749 9,130 5,593 
Sy its Nin Gas ae'adiandeeeasean es 234,258 216,559 2r1,161 
DS... 2. caasdadewaemewn 288,015 269,162 201,279 

BEE asadcaoeieeeeenaen 877,257 826,312 666,605 
NY OR 6 eos wai heaed awed 899,522 879,052 726,074 
BOOST Bc cccccccsesenscoes a 913,774 909,174 741,341 
RT Oty wile Waruntcnne wae we a ake 835,296 840,412 741,849 
NS Ee ere 990,217 946,642 673,465 


Cumulative loading for year to date 48,300,017 


41,624,285 38,068,528 
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Express Passenger Train on Tauern Line—Austrian State Railways 
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Foreign Railway Section 


The Contributors to the Foreign Section 








Britain, A Year of Consolidation 
France Likes Operation Under New Policy 
Italy Makes Big Reduction in Railway Deficit 





Belgium, Physical Reconstruction Complete 
Netherlands Railways Are Marking Time 
Danish Railways Increase Their Earnings 
Polish Railways Still Badly Handicapped 
Czechoslovak Railways Bring Down the Deficit 





Balkan Railway Problem Far from Solution 





Russian Railways Show Some Improvement 
Austria, Rigid Economy the Watch Word 


Germany and Some Other European Countries 





Egypt Jogging Along in the Railway Race 
South African Railways, Brighter Prospects for 
Turkey, Future of Railways in, Still in Doubt 





China’s Lines Do Well Under Trying Conditions 
Japan and South Manchuria, The Railways of 





Australia, Conditions Generally Improved 
India’s Railways Practicing Rigid Economy 


Argentina, A Good Year for the Railways 
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The Contributors to the Foreign Section 
Writers from All Over the World Review Railway 


Developments in Their Countries 


N THE FOLLOWING PAGES, the Railway Age presents 
() for the third consecutive year in its Annual Review 

Number a comprehensive series of articles describing 
developments during the year on the railways of principal 
foreign countries. 

This section in this issue surpasses in size considerably 
those we have published heretofore and some additional 
countries have been included. We feel that a more up-to- 
date and comprehensive description of the railways of the 
world as a whole as they are today could nowhere else be 
obtained. No claim to perfection, however, is made or im- 
plied. Contributions have to be solicited from all over the 
world, and this part of the task has to be begun late in 
the summer. To many places the mails are slow and uncer- 
tain and not infrequently a correspondent whom we feel we 
may count upon with confidence is unable at the last minute 
to prepare an article for us or to secure a substitute to do 
so. In such a case, which unfortunately occurred in con- 
nection with two or three important countries this year, 
there is generally nothing to be done but to omit entirely 
an article covering that country. This will explain the omis- 
sion of several countries from this review which the reader 
will rightly think should be included. 

On the other hand, there are a number of small countries 
important from a railway standpoint and whose situation 
should be of interest to the American and Canadian reader, 
concerning which space requirements will not permit us to 
go into detail] each year—Switzerland for example. The 
railways of that country are important, but they do not bulk 
large enough in world mileage or world traffic to allow us 
to allot to them space for a long article in each and every 
Annual Review Number. In this issue two years ago was 
published a comprehensive article about them. Last year 
and this year we have had to content ourselves with a brief 
summary. Moreover, in some cases where we are dealing 
with a country not well known to Americans and about which 
no general descriptive material has been recently published, 
it is often necessary to allow more space for general descrip- 
tion than would otherwise be the case—because it is our aim 
that these articles should be narrative of recent develop- 
ments rather than merely descriptive. 

Criticism and suggestions are invited. If an article has 
been omitted on some country which the reader feels should 
have been included, the chances are that the reason is that 
we have not been able to find anyone competent and willing 
to write such an article for us. The critical reader might 
be able to offer us some very valuable suggestions for over- 
coming this situation. 

Meantime, the reader will recognize the names of some 
of our correspondents as old “standbys” who for this issue, 
as in the past, have presented the developments in their own 
countries comprehensively and with a full appreciation for 
the viewpoint of the American reader. 

W. H. Fraser, who, because of his previous contributions, 
needs ne introduction to our readers, has written on “A 
Year of Consolidation in Britain,” a subject which should 
be of the greatest interest to those in this country who would 
like to profit by England’s experience in solving the consoli- 
dation problem of the railways in this country. 

Gilbert E. Chittenden, who tells us of the improved con- 
ditions which the year has brought in South Africa, like- 
wise is known to our readers. Mr. Chittenden is on the 
staff of the general manager of the South African Railways. 

M. Peschaud, who describes the interesting developments 
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of the past year in France, has contributed to the Railway 
ize ior a number of years. Mr. Peschaud is secretary of 
the Paris-Orleans Railway. 

A. Niklitchek, an Austrian mechanical engineer special- 
izing in locomotive work and who tells of the important 
change made in the administration of the Austrian State 
Railways under the auspices of the League of Nations, is 
likewise known to our readers, not alone for his writing but 
also for the excellent photographs, taken by himself, which 
he sends for purposes of illustration. Canadian readers will 
be interested in the similarity of the new non-political or- 
ganization of the Austrian State Railways to that of the 
government-owned lines in Canzda. ‘The article called 
‘Czechoslovak Railways Bring Down the Deficit,” by Dr. 
Vaclav Partl of the Ministry of Railways of Czechoslovakia, 
also says that a similar plan for railways reorganization has 
been authorized in his country. 

C. H. Newman, publicity officer of the New South Wales 
Government Railways, in this issue of the Annual Review 
Number as in the last, presents a vivid and comprehensive 
picture of the year’s developments in Australia. 

Prince Lazarovich-Hrebelianovich, who tells why the 
Balkan railway problem, particularly that of Jugoslavia, is 
far from solution, is a Serb nobleman, residing temporarily 
in New York but in constant communication with his home- 
land, which is now a part of the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes. 

Sidney Brooks, who was formerly a special engineer for 
the Baltimore & Ohio and who served with the American 
Relief Administration in Russia, has presented what is prob- 
ably as clear a picture of the sad state of the Russian rail- 
ways under the Soviet regime as it would be possible to give. 

A. Vahid Bey is a Turkish naval officer, with a long ex- 
perience as a journalist, diplomat and business man. Be- 
cause of his account of the effect that the supposed failure 
of the Chester concession has had on the reputation of busi- 
ness concerns of this continent in Turkey, his article is prob- 
ably one of the most timely in the whole section. 

C. K. Huston, who tells how Egypt is “jogging along in 
the railway race,” is an American and a graduate of the 
University of Iowa. At present he is instructor in English 
at the American University in Cairo, Egypt. 

Colonel E. A. Simmons, president of the Simmons-Board- 
man Publishing Company, publishers of the Railway Age, 
who telis of conditions in Japan, Chosen and South Man- 
churia, naturally needs no introduction to readers of this 
paper. Colonel Simmons spent several months in the Orient 
during the past year. 

A. Giordano, our regular correspondent in Italy, tells of 
the accomplishment of the Italian government in reducing 
the huge deficits of the state-owned lines in that country. 

G. M. Oehm, A. Blichfeldt, C. Schotel, R. H. Sheffield 
and M. T. Meadows, who have described conditions in Po- 
land, Denmark, the Netherlands, Belgium and Argentina 
respectively, are the correspondents of the American Trade 
Press in those countries. 

Our correspondents in India and China must, for ade- 
quate reasons, continue to remain anonymous. Both of 


them, however, are in the closest touch with railway affairs 
in their respective countries and, moreover, they are quite 
familiar with railroading on this continent and can write 
with due appreciation for the American point of view, which 
makes their contributions among the most interesting in the 
entire foreign section. 
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One of Ten Built by the Great Western at its Swindon Shops—Tractive Effort, 31,626 Ib. 






A Year of Consolidation in Britain 


Amalgamation into Four Large Systems Apparently a 
Success—Railways Prospering 


By W. H. Fraser 


railways, and in view of the proposals for consolidation 

in the United States it should be of special interest to 
American railway men. ‘On January 1, 1923, 120 railways 
were merged into four large systems, and the new regime is 
now fairly launched on its way, in the language of the Rail- 
ways Act of 1921, “towards the more efficient and economical 
working of the railway systems of Great Britain.” With these 
sweeping changes, traditions have been largely broken down 
and previous railway statutes repealed by the dozen. So far, 
there is every indication that Sir Eric Geddes, the former 
Minister of Transport, was justified in introducing the Rail- 
ways Act of 1921 as being the only solution to the dif- 
ficulties of the railways, which had arisen through govern- 
ment control. Consolidation has materially strengthened the 
credit of the industry and has given much needed stability at 
a most critical time. 


Officers Displaced by Consolidations 
Indemnified for Loss of Positions 


To the public, the great changes that have been introduced 
into British railway practice have been almost imperceptible. 
For the headquarters and divisional staffs the task of welding 
the numerous systems into four groups has been stupendous 
and has involved many changes in the personnel. Instead of 
some hundreds of directors there are now 102. Four general 
managers, “the Big Four” as they are familiarly called, are 
now responsible for the management. Other general man- 
agers whose names were household words and who had 
spent their lives in building up the railway systems, have 
passed into honorable retirement. Both on the small and 
large railways chief officers by the score have disappeared 
from the active list, the grouping scheme having affected the 
higher ranks more seriously than the lower grades. No rail- 
way man has suffered financially, however, since Parliament 
inserted compensation clauses in the Railways Act which give 
ample protection to anyone displaced, from the lampman to 
the executive officer. But consolidation has ruined the 


‘ia YEAR 1923 has been unique in the history of British 


chances of many an ambitious railway man who had almost 
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grasped one of the chief prizes which the railway service has 
to offer. 


Strong Roads Improve Conditions 
on Weak Lines Absorbed 


The financial strength of the big lines has already enabled 
them to make substantial progress in overhauling the equip- 
ment of the weaker railways absorbed. Lack of capital has 
hitherto retarded development on subsidiary lines, but the 
improvements to stations, buildings and roadway now being 
undertaken have demonstrated to the public that consolidation 
has heralded a greater prosperity to those districts which had 
suffered through inferior transport facilities. 

In one respect, however, Sir Eric Geddes’ forecast of re- 
sults has already proved to be incorrect. By the Railways 
Act he hoped to eliminate competition, but it is as sharp and 
keen as ever it was. Competition between the present large 
systems has replaced that of the individual railways. Con- 
solidation was effected on a territorial basis, presumably non- 
competitive, but there is some overlapping of territories. The 
London, Midland & Scottish, for example, formed by the 
amalgamation of the London & North Western, the Midland 
and other railways, and which is supposed to be the railway in 
North Western territory, nevertheless reaches the South Coast 
over the line of a joint railway owned by it and the Southern 
Railway, which latter, speaking generally, has a monopoly in 
the South. Another long arm of the L. M. & S. is thrust 
out into the territory of the London & North Eastern and 
reaches the East Coast. From the North a main line of the 
L. M. & S. runs through the heart of Wales to the port of 
Swansea in the South West and is one of the principal areas of 
activity of the Great Western Railway. Other groups have 
similar opportunities of competition. The competition is 
not wasteful, but on the other hand it makes for rivalry in 
improving facilities to the advantage of the public and the 
more efficient working of the railways. 

Some of the immediate advantages of consolidation are to 
be seen in the improvement of facilities to the public, par- 
ticularly on long journeys. Both in the passenger and 











freight departments there has been a distinct advance in the 
character of the services provided, some of which would 
have certainly not matured where a large number of com- 
panies were concerned in the negotiations. There has been 
a linking up of services to secure easier and quicker travel and 
the provision of more through passenger cars has removed 
congestion at junction stations. The fullest use is being made 
of the opportunities afforded by the pooling of the rolling 
stock within the groups and it is not an uncommon sight to 
see trains Jeaving London stations bearing the names and 
arms of three or four companies. 
Railway Shop Towns Fear 
Centralization of Repair Facilities 
Locomotive and car works and engineering department 
shops are widely scattered over Great Britain, individual rail- 
way companies of any magnitude having had their own estab- 
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lishments. The way to economy lies in the centralization of 
these works and the possibilities in-this direction have given 
rise to considerable apprehension in the towns affected. 
Schemes of concentration will cause considerable opposition in 
local circles, as the transfer of bodies of workmen will be 
prejudicial to local trading interests. The problem is a dif- 
ficult one and there is no indication that the present arrange- 
ments are being disturbed. 

Table 1 gives a comparison of the groups as to size, and 
traffic, for the month of June, 1923, the passenger train 
journeys excluding season ticket holders. 


Tarte 1 
Track Miles Originating Freight Train 
Including Passenger Traffic 
Sidings Train Journeys Net Ton-Miles* 

Great Western........... 8,572 9,661,698 278,436,603 
London & North Eastern.. 17,239 19,439,814 §18,372,544 
London, Midland & Scottish 19,730 29,408,100 617,021,299 
eee 5,381 15,918,512 69,690,868 


*English tons are long tons of 2,240 Ib. 


A number of railways which were not included in the con- 
solidation provisions of the Railways Act are still outside the 
groups. ‘They comprise the Metropolitan District and Lon- 
don Electric Railways, under the direction of Lord Ashfield; 
the Metropolitan Railway, the Mersey, the Liverpool Over- 
head and a few light railways. 


Heavy Expenditures for Improvements 


From 1914 until 1923 capital expenditure in developing 
the railways was negligible, the war arresting all progress in 
this direction. During 1922 plans.for new work that had been 
in abeyance were reconsidered and at the close of the year 
the railway managers, in conference with cabinet ministers, 
agreed to help in the relief of unemployment by pressing for- 
ward work that was urgently required by the companies. To 
set the wheels of industry going large orders for materials 
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were placed at once and improvements in buildings and 
station yards authorized to the extent of many millions of 


pounds. The greater part of 1923 has been occupied in 
the preparation of detailed plans and contracts for the larger 
projects and the work which has been commenced is now 
giving employment to large numbers of men all over the coun- 
try. In response to a further appeal from the government, 
additional schemes have been authorized by the four groups 
to the extent of £50,000,000 ($243,000,000 at the normal rate 
of exchange), although this expenditure will be spread over 
at least three years. An analysis of the proposals reveals that 
immediate orders are to be placed for steamships, locomotives, 
cars, rails, track renewal, bridgework, new lines and a variety 
of improvements to the permanent way and works. A novel 
suggestion has been made to the government by the Great 
Western Railway, which has expressed its readiness to con- 
struct extensive new railways to relieve unemployment if the 
state is prepared to make a contribution towards the expense. 
The request is based on the fact that new lines are not likely 
to be remunerative for many years. Large extensions of Lon- 
don electric and suburban lines are in hand, the government 
having guaranteed interest on the capital expenditure under 
the Trades Facilities Act. 


“Nailing the Lies” 


American railway men have had their full share of unfair 
criticism from the public and the press, and can realize its 
injurious effects. British railways have been going through 
the same ordeal. In late years they have never been free from 
harmful and unmerited criticism, but in the year that has 
just closed the campaign of misrepresentation has exceeded 
all previous experiences. Any arm-chair critic has only to 
put pen to paper and is hailed as an authority on transport 
matters. Since the war there has been an abnormal growth 
of publicity bureaus attached to trade organizations. These 
publicity bureau managers find their best targets in the rail- 
ways, owing to the readiness with which propaganda against 
the carriers is accepted. It would almost appear that the 
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motto of the press is to “blame always, praise never.” The 
most astounding misstatements are accepted for publication 
and swallowed by a gullible public with avidity, which has 
led to a growing impression that the railways are behaving 
unfairly in their relations with the public. 

The whole trouble is due to the amazing ignorance of the 
press and public on railway methods. In pre-war days the 
railways allowed adverse criticism to go unchallenged and the 
hoary legends of a half-a-century ago have today become 
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deeply-rooted beliefs. The managements are fully alive to 
the dangers attending the propaganda launched against the 
railways amd have for some considerable time taken steps to 
counteract it. It is a healthy sign when railway directors and 
general managers enter the lists in defense of the railways, a 
thing unheard of a few years ago. The English press can be 
quite fair if it is supplied with authenticated facts and in this 
way only can the railways hope to “nail the lies.” 


Rates and Fares 


Passenger fares were reduced from 75 per cent above pre- 
war to 50 per cent on January 1 with corresponding reduc- 
tions on reduced-rate tickets. The revised basic rates per 
mile for single tickets are: First class, 2¥%2d. (5 cents); 
second, 2d. (4 cents); third, 1%4d. (3 cents). Round-trip 
fares are double the single. Second-class accommodation is 
disappearing and now exists, for the most part, only in Lon- 
don suburban areas. It was totally abolished on July 1 on 
the South Wales railways absorbed by the Great Western. 
Varying reductions in rates for parcels and other traffic by 
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Installing New 70-ft. Turntable at King’s Cross Station, 
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passenger trains were made during the year. The price of 
season tickets (50 per cent over pre-war) has been the sub- 
ject of bitter attacks in the press, although no railway traveler 
receives more favorable treatment than the season ticket 
holder. As a result of agitation the question is to come before 
the Railway Rates Tribunal. Merchandise rates dropped in 
August from 60 per cent over pre-war to 50 per cent and the 
post-war cartage increases were abolished. The cartage rates 
are important to the British railways since, as is generally 
known, store-door collection and delivery is everywhere main- 
tained by the railways. 


Reclassification of Freight Now Mooted 


As required by the Railways Act of 1921, the new sched- 
ules of standard freight charges were deposited in the sum- 
mer and the Rates Tribunal will shortly begin to hear the 
views of the railways and traders. The proposals are that 
there shall be 21 classes instead of 8. All exceptional rates 
(i. e., generally speaking, low rates made between certain 
points to meet water competition, etc.) which are 5 per cent 
below standard rates will automatically cease to exist. Under 
the Act the system of maximum rates will also disappear. 
The traders co-ordinating committee which has been sitting 
with the railway representatives has done good work in 
settling voluminous details which would otherwise have been 
referred to the Tribunal. It will probably be a long time 
before these new schedules are settled. It is expected that 
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two years will be occupied in the hearing. The reason for 
the revision is broadly in order to insure that the companies 
shall secure the same revenue as in 1913 with an additional 
sum sufficient to pay interest on capital expenditure since 
1913 and an allowance not exceeding 33 1/3 per cent on 
economies effected by consolidation. After the “appointed 
day” when the proposed rate schedules go into effect 80 per 
cent of the surplus income above the standard revenue is to be 
applied to the reduction of rates and fares. If the net revenue 
falls short of the standard revenue the Rates Tribunal must 
order rates and fares to be advanced. 


Labor Situation Still Favorable 


In the ranks the year has passed in unbroken peace. At 
intervals sporadic attempts have been made by a few mal- 
contents to create the impression that a “crisis” was im- 
minent, but their efforts have failed ignominiously. At the 
annual congress of the railwaymen’s union the situation was 
summed up in a sentence by the president: “The railway- 
men have been able to maintain their favorable position.” 
The sliding scale of wages based on the cost of living is still 
in operation, but, food prices being fairly constant, only one 
reduction of 2s. (approximately 50 cents) per week has been 
made, i. e., in July, the first for 12 months. Few classes of 
employees were affected, since large numbers of them had 
already reached their base rates which are fixed at roughly 
100 per cent over pre-war. 

Rates of pay of several classes are given in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 
Weekly (48 Hours) Rates of Wages 

Jan. 1, Existing Standard 
1923 Rates Rates 
Enginemen (Class 6th year).......... $21.87 $21.87 21.87 
Firemen (Class llth year).........+. $17.50 $17.50 $17.50 
SI GHD cccanuccnsccneeseeese $10.69 $10.21 $10.21 

Permanent Way Staff: 
OE SS eee $13.12 $12.64 $11.66 
Sub Gangers (Rural)...........+. $12.39 $11.91 $10.45 
NN ere $11.91 11.42 $9.72 
Pe ee OP ns scecisisnccesense $12.51 $11.91 $11.18 


pane Sninge and pence changed to American equivalents at par ex- 
change. 


Machinery for Mediation Works Well 


Discussions on conditions of service between the represen- 
tatives of the men and the managements have been frequent, 
but the well-planned machinery of sectional councils and 
wages boards, provided by the Railways Act has so far pro- 
vided settlements for all disputes. There have been two out- 
standing problems. The rivalry between the industrial union, 
represented by the National Union of Railwaymen, and the 
craft unions has prevented a revision of the pay and service 
conditions of shop employees who under the Railways Act 
are outside the jurisdiction of the Wages Board. All at- 
tempts to placate the conflicting interests and bring the par- 
ties to an arbitration court have so far failed. 

The second and larger issue is concerned with the modifica- 
tion of the working conditions, popularly called “the trim- 
mings.” ‘The proposals of the companies are that some of the 
post-war concessions made under government control should 
be partly withdrawn. The final stage in the negotiations was 
reached in November when the question was referred to the 
Nationa! Wages Board. The terms of reference include 
revision of payment for night and Sunday duty and pay- 
ment to enginemen on mileage basis. There is no proposal 
to interfere with the basic rates of railway wages or the prin- 
ciple of the eight-hour day. The railway companies’ object is 
to secure savings in expenditure to pay for part of the 
successive rates reductions. If the application is granted in 
its entirety the wage bill of the railways will be reduced by 
about $19,440,000* per annum. 

The last census of railway employees gives a total of 681,- 
778, compared with 676,802 in 1922. The total staff in 
1913 was 614,496. The large increase is due to the intro- 
duction of the eight-hour day. 











Financial Prospects Encouraging 


The financial prospects of 1923, despite the reductions in 
rates and fares and poor business conditions are considered 
to be good. In 1921, 7% months of which were spent under 
government control, there was a net loss on railway opera- 
tions of nearly $43,700,000.* By the end of 1922 the com- 
panies had recovered their financial equilibrium, the final 
accounts showing net receipts of $216,203,666. Miscellan- 
eous receipts, including $5,602,487 taken from reserves, 
raised the total net revenue to $264,955,716. Interest and 
dividends paid increased from an average of 4.32 to an aver- 
age of 4.62 per cent. Expenditure was reduced by about 
$252,000,000 during 1922 and further savings are estimated 
to increase this figure during 1923 to $364,500,000. The 
full effect of rate reductions will be felt in 1923, but so far 
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the companies, with one exception, are not publishing com- 
parative figures. 

The effect of rate reductions is revealed in the govern- 
ment statistics for the month of June which show, as com- 
pared with 1922, an increase of 1,695,851 (1.66 per cent) in 
passengers carried and a decrease in receipts of $5,609,845 
or 16.42 per cent. The July figures show similar results 
except that the money loss was reduced to 9 per cent. Freight 
train tonnage during the same selected period increased by 
7¥4 million long tons (34 per cent)—in money $1,244,894 or 
2.88 per cent. In July the tonnage increased by 9.60 per cent 
and the receipts decreased by 10 per cent. 

Table 3 gives a comparison of the receipts and expend- 
iture on railway operation for the pre-war year 1913, the 
year 1921, during which there were 7% months of govern- 
ment control, and 1922, the first full year after the return of 
the railways io private ownership. It excludes the figures 
for docks, harbors, wharves, hotels, steamboats, etc. 


TaBLe 3 
Receipts and Expenditure of Railway Operation 


Total expenditure Gross receipts Net receipts 
MER. ccccccccecceséees $367 ,922,995 $582,268,192 $214,345,197 
Peebccccncceascsceseue 1,102,089,856 1,058,493,376 D. 43,596,480 
BOTs ccccccccccecececs 849,743,502 1,065,947,168 216,203,666 


Railway reserve funds at the beginning of 1923 stood at 
$617,220,000, including the $291,600,000 paid by the gov- 
ernment in discharge of the railway companies’ war claims. 
The reserves compare with $97,200,000 in 1913. The large 
increase in the railway reserves evoked a flood of comment in 





*This and other monetary figures are given in American money at par of 
nang, i. e. £1 = $4.86. As a matter of fact the pound is now bringing 
only about $4.40, but this does not betoken a corresponding decrease in 
purchasing power within the British Isles. 
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the press which sought to compel the railways to use their 
money for capital improvements and the relief of unemploy- 
ment. Critics were blind to the fact that the Railways Act 
decreed otherwise and specifically mentioned that the railways 
were among other things to use the moneys “as a reserve fund 


for meeting contingencies.” It is not too much to say that if 
it were not for these reserve funds the shippers and the pub- 
lic would have fared badly in the reduction of rates and 
fares. 

Any general comparison with railway stocks and shares 
before and after consolidation would be futile as, for the 
most part, there has been a complete change in their char- 
acter. Dealings in Great Western securities afford the only 
reliable guide, as that company has merely enlarged its 
capital by consolidation, no large companies having been 
added to it in the process. The figures, which are for £100 
($486) consolidated ordinary stocks, provide an interesting 
commentary in the relative prosperity of railways under gov- 
ernment control and after. 


TaBLe 4 
£* 
BOERS CERNE). ccceccdcvcccentscevccacccsecccsccccce 119% 
January 1921 (7% months before govt. control ended)... 76% 
January 1922 (4% months after govt. control ended).... 75% 
PI CS ccnendcbweneeeneseeteaiens becuseeeunee 110% 
ET ee —snanan dan ea bisuds6seccebandexckewanees 111% 





*These figures are given in pounds, since to change them to dollars would 
destroy the percentage form in which they now appear. 


Competition with Motor Vehicles 


The railways continue to hold their own with road trans- 
port despite its formidable competition. In 1922 passenger 
journeys numbered 1,748,956,116, a decrease of 2.11 per cent. 
compared with the previous year, but an increase of 12.85 
per cent over 1913. The total tonnage of minerals and 
general merchandise carried in 1922 was 302 million long 
tons (338.24 American tons), an increase of 84 million long 
tons (38.44 per cent) over 1921. The increased tonnage was 
largely due to greater activity in the mining industry. Rail- 
way-owned canals showed a slight increase in 1922 in the 
tonnage carried, 1,686,514 long tons, but there was a net loss 
of $908,820 in their operation in addition to interest on cap- 
ital. British traders systematically shun canals and the out- 
look is distinctly unpromising, although strenuous efforts 
have been made by politicians to revive interest in the 
century-old controversy over the merits of railway and canal 
transport respectively. 


Only Five Persons Killed in Train Accidents 


The railway accident returns for 1922 revealed that five 
passengers were killed (one in 300 millions carried) in actual 
train accidents and the public was much impressed with the 
figures when compared with the accident statistics for the 
American roads on which 106 passengers lost their lives in 
train accidents. 

Irish railways are moving toward better times under the 
new conditions. The tendencies are towards consolidation, 
the Irish Free State Government having prepared an amal- 
gamation scheme. It is expected that ultimately the railways 
in the Irish Free State will be nationalized. 


At CHattTanooca, TENN., the federal grand jury has found an 
indictment against the Tennessee Central on charges of violating 
the federal law by discrimination in the prices charged for the 
transportation of steel rails, 


Tue Kansas Crry, Mexico & Orient paid its Kansas taxes on 
December 20 and preparations are being made to meet the 
Oklahoma as well as the Texas taxes when they fall due on 
December 31. This is the first time in several years that the 
road has been able to meet its taxes. 
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France Likes Operation Under New Policy 


Systems Accustoming Themselves to Act of 1921 and 
Approach Normal Operation 


By M. Peschaud 


new organization under the Railways Act of 1921 

and are approaching again normal conditions after 
about ten years of war and post-war readjustment. The 
mileage of the French railways changed little in 1923, re- 
maining at about 26,000 miles, divided among five private 
companies (viz., the Eastern, the Southern, the Northern, the 
Paris-Lyons & Mediterranean, and the Paris-Orleans, with 
a total mileage of 19,000) and two lines owned by the gov- 
ernment (the State with 5,600 miles and the Alsace-Lor- 
raine with 1,400 miles). 


r “HE RAILWAyYs of France are adapting themselves to the 


Many Improvements 


The French railways have, during the year, as a result 
of strenuous efforts, finished repairing the damage caused by 
the war and, moreover, have begun the improvements which 
they planned a year ago. Audible signals in locomotive cabs 
to repeat the visible indications of block signals are in course 
of application on all the systems. Telephone dispatching is 
being extended more and more. The railways have prac- 
tically restored the speed which characterized their passenger 
service in 1914. The former schedules of local and slow 
trains have been restored without great difficulty. The 
Northern Railway has placed in service a non-stop train 
between Paris and Brussels which makes the journey of 
192.7 miles in 3 hours and 45 minutes (51 m.p.h.). The 
Paris-Calais service is scheduled at 53.3 miles an hour 
(58.9 in 1914); Paris-Lille at 55.2 (58.3 in 1914). 

The substitution of electricity for gas in passenger car 
lighting is making good progress on all the railways, except 
the Paris-Orleans which already had electric lighting. The 
State Railway is equipping 50 cars a month for electric light- 
ing and the Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean, 100 a month. On 
the Eastern, electric lighting of cars will be completely in- 
stalled by January 1, 1924. Taken all together it can be 
said definitely that every express train on all the railways 
will be lighted by electricity by that date. 

Certain other improvements have been made, such as the 
installation of electric lighting in a number of stations, the 
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lengthening of platforms to accommodate the longer express 
trains, etc. Several railways have installed in certain sta- 
tions apparatus to receive time signals by wireless telegraphy, 
in order to provide a standard for more accurate timing of 
trains over their lines. 

The railways have studied closely the question of con- 
tinuous brakes for freight trains. The question was of prime 
importance from the point of view of international com- 
merce since Germany had hastened to equip its own rolling 
stock with a German brake contrary to the provisions of 





Big Increase in Rolling Stock and Motive Power 
Stanparp Gace Locomotives on LINE 





Increase, 

Railway Jan. 11,1924 Jan.1,1914 Percent 
ee FP CTC COC CCT CTT 1,822 1,159 57 
ED pee Onde ns 6 deeb tee ew ee ews 3,076 2,350 30 
EN. ining 24n0b44006866000000000% 2,482 1,899 31 
Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean........ 5,114 3,560 44 
PEED: £4560: <acespekdessseeeue 2,857 2,105 36 
=e ere 1,224 1,061 15 
BE siebb060k cae ndtsshesnne saab ends 4,240 2,869 48 
ED tach bia eedeeneak ante 20,815* 15,003 39 





1To this figure should be added 41 electric locomotives and 104 motor 
cars. 





Article 370 of the Treaty of Versailles. The technical com- 
mission of the Superior Railway Council (the highest rail- 
way authority in France) recommended on behalf of the 
French government the adoption for international freight 
train service of the Westinghouse brake with the type L 
triple valve and the removable container valve. The inter- 
national commission meeting in Paris in October adopted the 
Westinghouse air-brake especially designed for European 
rolling stock. 

The supply of rolling stock which has been completely re- 
conditioned since the Armistice is sufficient for the needs of 
traffic. 

Attention should be called to the fact that while the total 
of locomotives has been increased 39 per cent over pre-war 
conditions, the increase in tractive power is considerably 
greater. 
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The increase in the tonnage carrying capacity is even 
greater by 20 per cent than the increase in number because 
of the increase in the capacity of the new cars. 

The total number of passenger cars is 28,668 as compared 
with 30,916 in 1914, but this does not take into account the 
5,139 cars taken during the war and delivered under the 
terms of the Armistice, which brings the total up to 33,807. 





Freicut Cars on LINE 


Increase, 

Railway Jan. 1,1924 Jan. 1,1914 Percent 
DETERS ig 00 6064046000000 86006 45,730 29,628 54 
Northern ceeesesbenseedndecan 91,340 81,029 13 
Eastern .. a ie a A eae ede 74,860 60,734 23 
Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean...... 120,085 105,568 14 
Southern pce ceaseceenseevedes 31,628 30,107 5 
Paris-Orleans bedeedbdosestene ° 58,823 46,237 27 
Be adeaeana (acmbaheneeae -_ 81,498 61,606 32 
Bec cocescecesessssesseesse 1,503,964" 414,907 21 


1To this figure should be added 29,874 caboose and work cars. 





The increase in carrying capacity is even more important, 
since the new cars which have been placed in service have 
replaced types of lower seating capacity which did not at 
all meet the demands of service and the replacing of which 
has been a decided improvement. 

Monthly statistics of car loading for all the systems in- 
cluding that of Alsace-Lorraine show the following progress: 


Averace Datty Freicnt Car Loapinc sy Montus 
(in Thousands) 


1922 1923 
ee er rer 45.5 55. 
February oevenesece 47.6 54.4 
March . beh eewestae oan 49.6 56.9 
April .. coesedetes 46.7 54.9 
May ... i al atebaria sats 49. 54.2 
FORD cccccces peeee 49.5 56.7 
} Aerie a a 50. 55.1 
August . ina ws 50.9 55. 
September .. ietrdonned 54.4 59 


In order to increase the consumption of sea-food in the 
interior of the country, the railways have inaugurated “fish 
weeks” at various places, including Boulogne and at Stras- 
bourg, and by the installation of refrigerator equipment have 
shown to the French public that they are adequately equipped 
to furnish perfectly fresh fish at any’ distance from the sea- 
board. Regular fish trains from the Atlantic seaboard are 
operated as far distant as Naples where their cargoes arrive 
in the best condition. Express fish trains have been placed 
in service on the Northern and the Paris-Orleans. 


Electrification 


The electrification which was begun in 1922, as was 
pointed out in the writer’s review of the railway situation 
in France published in the Annual Review Number of the 
Railway Age last year has made good progress. The decree 
issued on March 17, 1923, declared as urgent the work neces- 
sary for the electrification of the lines from Paris to Orleans 
and Vierzon. The construction of 80 motor cars and 200 
electric locomotives ordered by the Paris-Orleans in 1922 
is progressing normally. The Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean 
has decided to purchase its supply of electric power from 
private power companies. On the Southern Railway trans- 
mission lines of 150,000 volts capacity have been completed. 


New Lines 


Al*’ ough no new line was opened to service in 1923, con- 
struct.un work is nevertheless going ahead. On the Eastern 
Railway the project for piercing the Vosges mountains 
and uniting its lines with those of the Alsace-Lorraine 
Railway, is being carried forward. Four such connections 
are projected. The one farthest north, from St. Dié to Saales, 
and the one farthest south, from St. Maurice to Wesserling, 
have been declared to be necessities and the Superior Rail- 
way Council has made a favorable report on the two projects 
which lie between them. On the P. L. M. work on the line 
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from Monéteau to St. Florentin will be completed in 1925; 
that on the line from Nice to the Italian frontier at Sospen 
in 1926. On the Southern Railway the Transpyrenean line 
from Toulouse to Barcelona by Aix-les-Thermes and Ripoll 
will represent in comparison with the present line from 
Toulouse to Barcelona via Cérbere, a saving of 66 miles. - It 
is thought that this line will be placed in service in 1926. 


Operating Results 


At the end of 1922 the companies showed some improve- 
ments in their operating results but the estimate of 1923 
operations gives evidence of a slight increase in the total 





OperaTiInG RESULTS 
(in Millions of Francs*) 





1922 1923 (Estimated) 
oe s 8 
os » coe a 
a = ” = 
2 3s % &§ go @# 2 $$ § 2 
= & = 3) = a & cv ‘Oo 
¢ &§ § F € F F FFE G 
Alsace- x 2) on Qa A x Rs A; A a 
Lorraine .... ooee ooee ane a 520 509 49 12 50 
Eastern 1,037 848 166 30 7 1,03 889 178 25 55 
State 1,041 1,194 217 13 382 1,094 1,257 285 12 460 


Southern 443 457 129 §=13 156 466 453 140 12 139 
Northern 1,158 1,050 180 46 119 1,225 1,150 220 43 188 
P.-O, 941 911 227 40 237 998 936 

P., L. M. 1,806 1,598 404 47 244 1,953 1,665 423 55 186 


Total... 6,426 6,058 1,323 189 1,147 7,293 6,849 1,539 193 1,294 


*Owing to the decline in the exchange value of the franc, no attempt 
has been made to give these figures in dollars. The par value of the franc 
is 19.3 cents; it now brings a little over 5 cents. The decline of its pur- 
Sane, power within the borders of France has not, however, been so pro- 
nounced. 











deficit, after the payment of interest and dividends (which 
is guaranteed by the government). 

The increase in the deficit in 1923 is due to increasing 
expenses caused by higher prices for materials, which bore 
the index number of 330 as compared with 100 in 1914. The 
increase in weekly receipts, however, by all the railways, in- 
cluding the Alsace-Lorraine, is continuing. 


Rates 


The Superior Railway Council has ratified almost unani- 
mously the proposal to continue the general rate increase 
(from 70 to 80 per cent according to class for passenger 
traffic and about 210 per cent for freight). Consequently, 
by a decree issued on April 25, 1923, the Minister of Public 
Works prorogued until May 1, 1924, the temporary in- 
crease provided for in laws passed on February 14, 1920, 
and December 31 of the same year. 

On the other hand, the revision of base rates on freight 





Averace Week ty Recerpts oF ALL Railways 
(in Millions of Francs) 


1922 1923 
ES cigcicecuswusacuwe 114 121 
OS een 117 124 
"Fee 120 132 
BED. eneveccuss sansa tones 125 131 
SE genet. ctescnvnswane eee 123 133 
PD shina eos eee ka eee 126 137 
i prenvhetereabanecedas 131 140 
REE 128 146 
Dt? wticvdaenadaous ee 135 154 
errr 141 150 


Note—In 1923, the total outstanding indebtedness of the five private com- 
panies reached a total of 3% billion francs. On the other hand, the gov- 
ernment had made advances of a billion to the State and the Alsace-Lorraine. 





which was undertaken last year by the Railway Directing 
Committee and by the Superior Railway Council has been 
completed. A second revision undertaken immediately there- 
after will be finished by the end of the year. Notable reduc- 
tions have been agreed to by the railways for numerous com- 
modities: Products of mines, construction materials and all 
articles of prime necessity. These reductions have brought 
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about a decrease in receipts of about 100,000,000 francs. To 
what extent has this decrease been counterbalanced by an in- 
crease in traffic? It is difficult to say. Agricultural products 
in particular have been favored. Among the most interesting 
reductions which have been made by the railways because 
of its benefit to consumers is that on package freight of agri- 
cultural products, which was adopted by the Superior Rail- 
way Council in July. This reduction amounted to from 10 
to 25 per cent according to weight and distance. Much less 
reasonable has been the reduction (happily temporary) in 
rates on wines and wine grapes, which was imposed on the 
railways by the government in spite of unfavorable reports 
formally presented on two occasions by the Superior Rail- 
way Council. This reduction, from about 20 to 35 per cent, 
applicable from September 5 to December 15, has caused a 
loss of about 30,000,000 francs to the railways without profit- 
ing the consumer in the slightest, retail prices having been 
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doubled at the same time the rate reduction was put into 
effect. 

Several improvements have been made for the advantage 
of the traveling public. In June the Railway Directing 
Committee informed the Minister of Public Works that, 
desirous of facilitating travel by cripples and discharged 
soldiers, the railways were disposed to set aside on all their 
suburban lines compartments reserved for such persons (who 
already enjoy under the law of October 29, 1921, rate re- 
ductions of almost 75 per cent). New privileges have like- 
wise been accorded to large families, which in compliance 
with the same law enjoy a reduction in rates from 30 to 
70 per cent, according to the number of children. The 
conditions of application of the law have been considerably 
enlarged. 

The total number of employees has varied little during the 
past year. This total is 507,000 persons for all the rail- 
ways including the Alsace-Lorraine; in other words, 12 em- 
ployees per kilometer (19.3 per mile) operated. Wages 
amounted to 4,200,000,000 francs or 60 per cent of the total 
receipts. The average wage per employee is 8,200 francs 
($1,583 at par or about $410 at current. rates) and per 
operated kilometer, 102,000 francs ($19,686 at par or about 
$5,100 at current rates). The cost-of-living bonus alone 
added 335,000,000 francs to the total wage bill. Indeed, 
because of the sending of 13,000 employees into the Ruhr, the 
railways have in 1923 operated with a less numerous force 
than in 1922. They have been able to do it, thanks to the 
overtime work authorized by the decree of September 14, 
1922, regarding the application of the eight-hour law. 
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The writer pointed out in his review last year that the 
Superior Railway Council had declared itself -in favor of 
leasing the State Railway to a private operating company 
and had pledged itself to reorganize the property. Up to 
the present time the government has not carried this out. 


Incorporation of the Alsace-Lorraine 


The Senate on March 20, 1923, voted to ratify the de- 
cree of November 30, 1920, relative to bringing the Alsace- 
Lorraine Railway under the control of the Minister of Public 
Works. The changing of operating methods of this railway 
to conform with those of the other French lines has progressed 
little by little, but the question of leasing the line to the 
Eastern Railway is still pending before Parliament. How- 
ever, the commission from the Chamber of Deputies which 
had this matter under consideration has recommended the 
approval of the agreement entered into by the government 
and the Eastern Railway Company for the management of 
this line by the latter. Since the Alsace-Lorraine Railway 
has been added to those of France, the Railway Directing 
Committee has been increased by three representatives of 
this system. 

After a considerable effort, which has been crowned with 
success, the French railways have been able to effect an 
organization for the railways in the Ruhr. On March 1, 
1923, the Franco-Belgian Administration (Régie) was cre- 
ated. At the head of this administration is a French director, 
M. Breaud, assisted by two sub-directors, one French, the 
other Belgian, who have under their orders the railway man- 
agers who are acting as substitutes for the German managers 
at Essen, Ludwigshafen, Tréves and Aix-la-Chapelle. The 
personnel includes French, Belgian and German employees, 
which last are continually increasing in number. The French 
personnel is made up of employees from railway lines in 
country districts, by employees recruited from the different 
systems and by volunteers. 

With a total of 16,000 employees for a system of 3,720 
miles, where Germany had employed a working force of 
18,000 men, the Franco-Belgian Régie has succeeded in 
organizing the transportation of fuel, in developing merchan- 
dise and passenger traffic and in holding down expenses in a 
satisfactory manner. The success of the Ruhr occupation is 
in a large part due to the good work of the Régie. Before 
this result was obtained it was necessary to force the German 
Minister of Transport, Oeser, to revoke the instructions for 
“passive resistance.” An agreement reached on November 12 
at Dusseldorf between M. Breaud and Councillor Wolff 
stipulates that the German administration shall put at the 
disposal of the Régie, 200 dump cars a day. In exchange, the 
Régie will deliver daily 400 box cars which it will take from 
the rolling stock seized in the occupied territory. 

The result in the Ruhr is a credit to the professional qual- 
ities of French railwaymen, since the volunteers in the Ruhr 
have been chosen at random from all the systems. It is, in 
addition, a credit to the technical instruction which they have 
received in their original places of employment. It is a 
credit, moreover, to the devotion of the directors of the Régie, 
who have created from a disjointed organization in the face 
of the greatest difficulty a powerful organization with which 
today our adversaries have just joined forces. It is a credit 
finally to the French Minister of Public Works, M. Le 
Trocquer, who in many trips of inspection has followed 
and encouraged the work. His excellent understanding with 
the railway officers in France has decided the victory. 

Finally, operations in 1923 mark the return of normal rail- 
way conditions in France and the new organization resulting 
from the agreement of 1921 is continuing to develop satisfac- 
tory conditions. From the point of view of traffic and re- 
ceipts, the operation has been satisfactory. It has, indeed, 
been less satisfactory than that of the previous year be- 
cause of the increase in expenses, especially expenses for coal 
and the heavy capital costs which weigh on the railways. 
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Italy Makes Big Reduction in Railway Deficit 
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Savings Effected by Reducing Forces and Checking Fuel 
Waste—Slow Construction Progress 


By Antonio Giordano 


NE OF THE CHIEF CAUSES of the deficit in the budget 
of the Italian state since the armistice has been the 
critical financial situation of the Italian State Rail- 
ways, and it can easily be understood why the attention of 
the government, which has undertaken seriously the problem 
of the economic reconstruction of the country, has been pri- 














Steel Frame of New Passenger Car for the Italian State 
Railways 


marily directed to the Italian State Railway’s troubles. 

The problem was complicated by the fact that railway 
revenues were showing a tendency to decrease in spite of 
higher rates, while expenses, particularly total wage pay- 
ments, were increasing. It may be interesting to consider 
the following schedule relating to the financial situation of 
the Italian State Railways during the past few fiscal years, 
as shown in the table in the next column. 

Under these circumstances it was no wonder that the gov- 
ernment was more than willing to eliminate the deficit from 
the state budget by transferring the railways to private 
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ownership. However, such transfer involved the settlement 
of two problems, viz., whether or not any private concern 
would want them and, if so, how much should be paid for 


1919-1920 1920-1921 1921-1922 


Revenues, Lire ahaa ae diac 1, 996,255,287 3,251,956,186 3,035,612,285 
BRON, EMO ccicccscns 2,.855,006,784 4,297 ,482,447 4,293,558,594 
UG, BRO scasveewscccns 859, 751, 4 7 1,045,526,261 1,257, 946.309 





*Because of the depreciation in the value of the lire (normally 19.3 cents, 
now about 4.3 cents) no attempt has been made to give these figures in 
American currency. To obtain a general idea of values at par, divide these 
figures by five; at present exchange rates, divide by 20 





them. The practical impossibility of arriving at the solution 
for these problems led the government, itself, to undertake 
the reconstruction of the railways. The carrying out of this 
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decision involved efforts to cut down expenses and to in- 
crease revenues. 

Amendments were immediately made to the regulations 
governing wage payments to absent employees with the fol- 
lowing results: 131,659 persons were absent 1,691,294 days 
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during the first six months of 1922; during the same period 
in 1923, 76,205 persons were absent 874,815 days, a saving 
of about 50 per cent. Slow freight service has been almost 
totally suspended on Sundays without affecting service to 
the public, resulting in a reduction of 12,400 train-miles 
per week. During the first six months of 1922 there were 
1,772,258 hours of switching service with a total of 16,434,- 
058 cars handled, while in the same period of 1923 17,238,- 
808 cars (an increase of 804,750) were handled in 1,688,809 
hours (a reduction of 83,449). Notwithstanding an increase 
in the amount of freight carried and consequently in the 
number of cars handled, freight train-miles during the 
first half of 1923 totaled 14,920,274 as against 16,267,680 
for the same period in 1922, a decrease of 1,347,406. Mile- 
age per locomotive has also improved and the percentage of 
bad order cars has been reduced to 1.2 (in July, 1923) as 
against 4.2 in December, 1922, and 8 per cent in December, 
1920. Before retrenchment was begun the total number of 
employees of the State Railways stood at 250,000. This 
force has been reduced to 175,000, effecting a saving of 
600,000,000 lire (about $30,000,000 at the present rate of 
exchange), while at the same time more traffic has been han- 
dled. The full effect of the reductions in force will not, 
however, be felt for three or four years since all employees 
dismissed were paid indemnities for the loss of their 
positions. 
Saving in Fuel and Lubricants 


The inefficient use of fuel and lubricants was another 
condition which the government undertook to correct. Fuel 
consumption, which in the fiscal year 1913-14 averaged 104 
lb. per thousand gross ton-miles, increased until in 1921-22 
it averaged 157 lb., an increase of 51 per cent. The con- 
sumption of lubricants per locomotive-mile in the same period 
increased 134 per cent. 

For the first half of 1923, however, the consumption of 
fuel has been reduced by 308,644 tons as compared to the 
corresponding period of the previous year, involving a sav- 
ing of Lire 50,000,000, $2,150,000 at present exchange 
rates)—calculating the price of the coal at Lire 204 (about 
$8.75 per ton at present rates of exchange) and deducting 
fuel efficiency bonuses paid to enginemen. ‘These figures 
show great progress in view of the increase in gross ton- 
miles from 20,515,084,743 in the first half of 1922 to 
20,734,367,980 in the same period in 1923. It is thought 
that fuel saving may amount eventually to Lire 100,000,000 
(about $4,300,000 at present exchange rates) and savings 
in expenses for lubricants about Lire 10,000,000 (about 
$400,000) as a result of bonus payments for fuel saving. 
It is, however, rather difficult to estimate the saving ac- 
curately, since Italy purchases most of her fuel from other 
countries over whose markets she has no control. 

Wages also have been slightly reduced, particularly in the 
shops where these reductions average about 15 per cent. A 
reduction has also been made in the standard prices paid to 
outside concerns for repairs to cars and locomotives. Sav- 
ings from this total about Lire 38,000,000 per annum (about 
$1,634,000 at present exchange rates). Total reductions in 
expenses per annum therefore may be summarized as follows: 





WARS cocccccccccccccccccccccccccccscccccs Lire 600,000,000 
Be Be WE ok ccc cccnvce cesccccsens Lire 100,000,000 
Maintenance of equipment ............20055- Lire 38,000,000 
Loss and damage payments, etc. ...........- Lire 55,000,000 

Total yearly reduction ............ Lire 793,000,000* 





“At current exchange rates this figure equals about $34,100,000. The 
depreciation in purchasing power of the lire within the borders of Italy, 
however, is not nearly as great as its depreciation compared with the dollar 
(about 78 per cent). 


Increased Revenues 


While expenses have been decreased, revenues have been 
increasing. From January 1 to July 31, 1923, 31,517,373 
tons of freight were handled and 3,022,700 cars were loaded, 
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as against 27,024,286 tons handled and 2,598,115 cars 
loaded in the corresponding period of the previous year, 
showing an increase of 16.6 per cent in tonnage and 16.33 
per cent in car loadings. Receipts during the first half of 
1923 reached Lire 1,497,874,525 ($64,408,605) as against 
Lire 1,373,323,212 ($59,052,898) during the corresponding 
period of 1922 an increase of Lire 124,551,312 ($5,355,- 
707). 

Revisions in passenger and freight rates are contemplated 
which should bring still higher receipts and the payment 
by the post office for the carriage of mails has been increased 
by some Lire 110,000,000 (about $4,730,000). 

The annual deficit will probably be reduced to about Lire 
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800,000,000 ($34,400,000) or more than Lire 450,000,000 
($19,350,000) less than for’the previous fiscal year. With 
this improvement it does not seem an exaggeration to predict 
that by 1926 the deficit will have been wiped out completely. 


Construction of New Lines 


The government’s interest in the railways has not been 
confined entirely to financial matters. In addition several 
plans for new construction have been discussed or actually 
undertaken, among them four lines in the northern part of 
the country, some of which were planned for military pur- 
poses as far back as 1914. Three of these lines (Monte- 
belluna to Susegana, Maiano to Udine and Sacile to Pin- 
zano) are practically completed. On the fourth line (Vit- 
torio Veneto to Ponte delle Alpi) much heavy construction 
is involved, and consequently the work progresses slowly. 
A total of Lire 85,000,000 ($3,755,000) has already been 
spent in the construction of these lines and Lire 96,000,000 
($4,128,000) will be required to complete the work. The 
lines from Vittorio Veneto to Ponte delle Alpi and from 
Sacile to Pinzano are important because of the improvement 
in service which they will provide between the port of Venice 
and its hinterland. 

Another line of considerable military importance, that 
from Treviso to Ostiglia, through Piazzola and Legnago is 
under construction. Approximately Lire 65,000,000 
($2,795,000) has been spent on this line already and a simi- 
lar amount will be necessary to complete it. 

Another project is the direct line from Bologna to Florence 
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which was begun in 1908 but never completed. This is a 
heavy traffic route and the new line is urgently needed. A 
considerable amount of work has been done on the line, but 
none of it is open to traffic. Work remaining to be done, 
however, will cost about Lire 600,000,000 ($25,800,000) 
and the expenditure of such a sum in a short period of time 
would interfere with the government’s determination to re- 
duce the railway deficit. Accordingly, it is planned to go 
at the work gradually and for the current year but Lire 
100,000,000 ($4,300,000) has been authorized for this 
project. 

Another new line (from Aulla to Lucca) has been par- 
tially opened to traffic. The total cost of this project is esti- 
mated at Lire 104,950,000 ($4,512,850), of which Lire 
40,000,000 ($1,720,000) has been spent. Lastly, additional 
credits have been allotted with the view of accomplishing 
the “diretissima” (i. e. cut-off) from Rome to Naples which 
has been partially completed. In the various committees of 
Parliament it has been emphasized that no new construction 
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should be undertaken until the work on the above-mentioned 
lines has been terminated and that construction should be 
continued at the present time only on lines of great im- 
portance or where the suspension of construction would be 
detrimental to work already undertaken. 


New Construction Needed 


Under such circumstances, while the above-mentioned lines 
will likely be completed, it does not appear likely that the 
government will undertake any construction of new lines 
in spite of the fact that certain groups emphasize the neces- 
sity of some additional lines, among which may be mentioned 
the following: 

1. A new short line from Fiume to Trieste which would 
reduce considerably the distance between Italy and Jugo- 
slavia and thus improve the running time of the Simplon- 
Orient Express from Bordeaux to Constantinople. 

2. A new line from Trieste to Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia connecting the Adriatic with the two above-men- 
tioned countries without touching Jugoslavia. 

3. Additional lines in Piedmont and in Sicily. 
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Electrification 


The problem of the electrification is again the object of 
examination in Italian railway and business circles, and in 
many quarters the question of whether electrification is ad- 
vantageous or not has been raised. It is believed that the 
Italian State Railways Administration has resumed the 
preparation of the plans for the electrification of certain lines. 
The original program embraced 3,720 route miles. The 
former Supreme Board of the Italian State Railways had 
already approved the electrification of the line from Rome 
to Nettuno and from Rome to Tivoli. Electrification of the 
line from Pistoia to Poretta, which is the most important 
part of the line between Florence and Bologna, is expected 
to be completed by 1926 and the whole line by 1928. Work 
on the line between Genoa and Sestri Levante should be 
completed in 1924, and the line between Sestri Levante and 
La Spezia not much later. 


New Equipment 

The railways have adopted steel as the standard construc- 
tion for passenger cars to be built in the future. This step 
was taken for purposes of providing greater safety as well 
as to obviate the difficulties experienced in securing suitable 
lumber at reasonable prices. These standard cars are 
equipped with end-doors and vestibules, two toilets, three 
first-class compartments and five second-class compartments, 
and can accommodate 18 first-class and 63 second-class pas- 
sengers. The cars are 71 ft. 8 in. long and weigh, ready for 
service with storage batteries for lighting and full water 
reservoirs, about 45 tons. 

A total of 150 cars of this type have been ordered by the 
Italian State Railways, divided among the following firms: 
The Officine Meccaniche and the S. A. Officine Elettro- 
Ferrvarie at Milan and the Societa Nazionale delle Officine 
di Savigliano and the Fiat Company at Turin. 
Opportunities for American Finance and Industry 

In view of the desire shown in official circles to use 
Italian materials exclusively on the State Railways, there is 
not much opportunity for American supply manufacturers to 
develop business in Italy, although they could probably 
secure orders in connection with electrification if they would 
invest capital in this work. There might be some market 
for locomotives and cars for local and narrow-gage railways 
and tramways, which could be built up by acquiring finan- 
cial interest in the construction of such lines. Special con- 
cessions in taxation are granted to foreign concerns which 
construct factories for the production of articles not already 
produced in quantity in Italy. Factories for the materials 
required for railway electrification come in this category. 
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Physical Reconstruction Complete in Belgium 


Operating Deficits Still Heavy, However—Public Opinion 
Demanding Business Methods 


By R. H. Sheffield 


T HE OUTSTANDING FEATURES of the past year in Belgian 
railroad history are: 

1. A start in reform tending to render railway ad- 
ministration more democratic and less trammelled by politics 
and government accountancy. 

2. The completion of repairs of lines wrecked or damaged 
during the war. 

3. Successful extension of the 
system. 

4. A strike of a few days which effectively held up the 
transport services of the country and in which the men failed 
to obtain the payroll increases for which they had struck. 

5. The reduction of some of the loss on the previous year’s 
operations. 

6. Announcement of further increases in rates during 
1924. 


American dispatching 


Private Companies Undisturbed 


The figures given below show that nearly all the railways 
are owned by the government; the remainder belong to vari- 
ous companies with well-defined concession periods which 
will be allowed to run out naturally to their prescribed ex- 
piry date, as the government simply cannot afford to buy out 
these concessions in the present state of public impoverish- 
ment. These companies have all working arrangements as to 
rates, time schedules and other executive details with the 
government railway administration; their operations are 
carefully restricted, except in the case of the Northern of 
Belgium; but, sure in the possession of their respective mo- 
nopolies for several years to come, they may be considered 
as fairly prosperous enterprises; and most of them pay 
steady, though small, dividends. 

The ordinary standard gage lines of Belgium reach a total 
length of 3,187 miles, of which 2,970 miles, or 93 per cent, 
are operated by the government and 217 miles by various 
private companies, the most important of the latter being 
the Northern of Belgium, a subsidiary of the Northern of 
France. The narrow gage (1 meter) roads have a length of 
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2,686 miles and are controlled by the Vicinal Railway Com- 
pany, a sort of semi-official organization under government 
control, which farms out some of the lines to local companies. 
There are about 50 miles of line per 100 square miles of 
territory or 7.76 miles of track per ten thousand of popula- 
tion. 

Traffic over all standard gage lines was in 1922 as follows: 
Number of passenger-miles per mile of line, 1,185,800; 
number of ton-miles per mile of line, 628,054. 

Extensive as they already are, the Belgian railroads are 
being further developed by double and multiple tracking, 
by constructing new lines in the industrial districts, and 
notably by the projected construction of quite a complete 
network of tracks in the new coalfields of Limburg, which 
are now being developed. 

The international importance of the Belgian railroads is 
shown by the fact that three main European lines start from 
the government mailboat quay at Ostend, namely, Ostend- 
Basle; Ostend-Berlin-Warsaw; and Ostend-Vienna, with ex- 
tensions to the Balkans and Constantinople. The Amsterdam- 
Paris expresses also cut right through Belgium; while inter- 
national freight services run between Antwerp and Luxem- 
burg, Switzerland, North Italy and the Rhineland. 


No Electrification 


The absence of powerful waterfalls or other natural forces 
would, say Belgian experts, make electrification of the rail- 
roads far too costly to be practicable at the present time. 
Generating stations would have to be built and maintained 
at an expense with coal as fuel which present railway reve- 
nue would not justify and there would not be a compensa- 
tory profit as against the present use of system traction. 


Dispatching System 


A dispatching system, modeled after the American, was 
introduced some two years ago and has given such satis- 
faction that it is being gradually extended to the whole 
system. 


















War Damage 


Although, on paper, there had long been a plan for saving 
the government railroad ‘rolling stock in case of invasion, 
the personnel were not sufficiently conversant with it to pre- 
vent the bulk of it falling into enemy hands when the Ger- 
man rush took place in 1914. With few exceptions, the 
stationary plant was left intact for the Germans to use; 
while the evacuation of the rolling stock into France was 
seriously hampered by the congestion on the French lines 
which were busily engaged bringing troops and munitions 
to the front. Of the 4,543 Belgian government locomotives, 
no fewer than 2,614 fell into German hands; the remaining 
1,929 being evacuated and distributed over various French 
lines. Ninety per cent of the freight cars and 85 per cent 
of the passenger coaches also remained in occupied Belgium, 
where the Germans made full use of them. The Belgian 
railway administration “carried on” at Havre throughout 
the war; but thousands of railway employees remained in 
Belgium, where many of them rendered valuable aid to the 
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allied intelligence departments. Very few of the men took 
service under the Germans and most of these were dismissed 
for their pains when the Belgians returned after the arm- 
istice. 

In their retreat, the Germans rendered useless most of 
the necessary stationery equipment in the west and south- 
west of the country; while most of the locomotives were 
rendered useless through overwork and lack of upkeep. 
Out of 2,110 locomotives inspected by the Interallied Com- 
mission for enforcing the terms of the armistice, only 350 
or 16.2 per cent were reported as fit for service. The con- 
dition of the passenger coaches was about the same as the 
locomotives; while the freight cars had sustained less 
damage. 

Summarizing the railway situation at the armistice, it ap- 
pears that at least one-third of the railway trackage had 
been entirely destroyed; that the other two-thirds was in 
such a state of neglect that every mile called for some sort 
of repair before it could be used; that the enginehouses and 
shops demandea extensive repairs and rearrangement; and 
that the signaling equipment, which, during the occupation, 
had been of a primitive kind, had to be entirely recon- 
stituted. These things had to be done practically without 
tools; for most of the private engineering shops had been 
destroyed and the rest put out of action. The allied en- 
gineering services, together with the railroad personnel, set 
to work and achieved results. By April, 1919, a good third 
of the pre-war mileage was again in service for passenger 
trains; five months later 50 per cent of this passenger mileage 
was again in operation, The mileage run by freight trains 
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at these two dates, as compared with 1913, was respectively 
43 per cent and 65 per cent. Ever since, work has gone 
steadily forward, so that today not only has the full pre- 
war service been re-established but several extensions have 
been opened up during the past year. 


Enemy’s Good Work 


Whatever may have been their ultimate purpose in con- 
structing it, the new line from Aix-la-Chapelle to Visé and 
Tongres, built by the Germans in the course of two years 
(February, 1915, to February, 1917), has proved of in- 
estimable service to the Belgians since their return. This 
new road was projected by the Belgians considerably over 
half a century ago; but political influence, always a factor 
in Belgian railway affairs, prevented its realization until 
traffic necessities again revived it a few years before the 
war, which broke out before anything practical could be 
done. 

The Germans had been in Belgium only four months 
when, realizing the strategic value of such a road linking 
up with their own lines at the eastern frontier of Belgium, 
they laid plans for the construction of a road the technical 
difficulties of which, too long for insertion here, are ad- 
mitted hy the heads of the Belgian Railway Administration 
to have been exceptionally formidable. These difficulties are 
mainly connected with tunnel and bridge construction, in 
the face of peculiar natural obstacles of ground, valley and 
river. The value of this new road was brought out when 
reparations in kind had to be brought into Belgium from 
Germany; and it was over this track that came the long, 
heavy freight trains bringing German coal, cattle and other 
reparation supplies to both Belgium and France. The line 
is also used today for the ordinary freight traffic to and 
from Germany—and very heavy this traffic is. For inter- 
national traffic between Western Europe on the one hand, 
and Central Europe and the Near East on the other, this 
new road, when supplemented by a link between Tongres 
and Louvain, will become one of the first commercial roads 
in Europe. 


Narrow Gage War Destruction 


A total of 1,023 miles of narrow gage road was either des- 
troyed or put out of service during the war, with the result 
that, for ajl practical purposes, 683 miles of other narrow 
gage lines connecting or corresponding or otherwise involved 
with these, were also rendered useless. This means that 64 
per cent of the narrow gage roads were inoperative when the 
Germans :etired. It should be remembered that, in an in- 
dustrial country like Belgium, these narrow gage lines play 
quite as important a part in the economic scheme as the 
ordinary standard gage lines. 


Railway Administration 


The Belgian Railway Administration is only now quitting 
its role of a mere government department and assuming that 
of a government-controlled industrial enterprise for which its 
operations fit it. As yet the step is but a timid one which 
involves the responsibility of the railway department for its 
own accounts and bookkeeping, instead of, as heretofore, 
leaving these to another government department, to wit, the 
Ministry of Finance. Belgian government railroads have 
no need to regulate their expenditure by their revenue; each 
year the Minister of Railways applies to Parliament for the 
credits necessary to meet his estimated expenditure for the 
coming year; these credits are voted from public moneys; 
the Finance Ministry settles the various accounts as they 
come along; revenue is credited to the government by the 
same ministry; and there the matter ends. Yet, ever since 
1846. there have been proposals before Parliament for giving 
to the railway department an autonomous control over its 
own accounts. 

During the war, a proposal was drafted for operating the 
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railways through a “régie” (i.e. administration) under 
government control—this régie being a legally constituted 
monopoly approximating to the tobacco and match mo- 
nopolies in France. That proposal was, however, turned 
down by the first post-war Minister of Railways who pre- 
sented one of his own, which was shelved at the general 
election. The régie project has been revived during the past 
session (1923). Replies given in Parliament by the present 
minister show that expert opinion is favorable to the creation 
of an organization which, in the form of an autonomous 
régie, shall operate the railroads for government account. 
While waiting for that ultimate consummation, the depart- 
ment is studying the necessary changes to be made in the 
law and in the regulation and practice affecting accountancy 
in government departments. 

Every one of the proposals for the industrialization of the 
government railroads vests executive power in political en- 
tities—the Minister of Railways or the two houses of Parlia- 








A Reconstructed Belgian Viaduct 


ment. None makes provision for a board of directors com- 
posed partly of government delegates and partly of delegates 
selected by large users of the railway—although this is the 
sort of régie control for which the business world of Belgium 
has been calling for years past. 


Demand to Model Government Lines After 
Organization of Private Enterprise 


The traveling public and manufacturing users of the rail- 
way all over the country feel that separate accountancy or 
financial autonomy would not alone solve the problem. 
Separation of railway finance from government finance can, 
it is felt, only be effective if and when supplemented by 
practical industrial management. 

“Cut out political influence and let the lines be controlled 
by a board of qualified business men, aided by government 
experts or delegates, and then, and then only, shall we be 
able to make the railway a permanently paying concern by 
eliminating useless expense,” said the director of one of 
the largest companies using the railways. “If, as these 
various proposals provide, a régie is set up under parlia- 
mentary auspices, the board of directors chosen by the gov- 
ernment will probably be political friends of the party in 
power; so that, instead of having only one politician—the 
minister—at the head of our railways, we shall have a 
dozen!” 

If these views are sound, it seems rather strange that none 
of the farmers of industrialization projects have dreamed of 
setting up a controlling organism corresponding to the Na- 
tional Vicinal Company above alluded to, which is to all 
intents and purposes a régie, and which operates the narrow 
gage lines of Belgium with generally satisfactory results. 
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The consensus of opinion among railway men and users of 
the railroads is that a government railway, being primarily 
a public service, should be operated, not as a purely profit 
making concern, but should supply transport facilities to 
the whole country at as near cost price as practicable. The 
principle is that of co-operation, in which any profits would 
accrue directly to the régie and indirectly to the users of the 
railway. In the last resort, of course, the taxpayers would 
bear any loss so long as the system remains under govern- 
ment control. 


Balance Still Bad 


That there is need of financial reform is as clear as noon- 
day. On paper and theoretically, the railway administra- 
tion can show profits of a hundred million or so; but the 
intricacies of government accountancy in an industrial en- 
terprise like railroads are so subtle that, in many instances, 
items are entered as assets which are not realizable, while 
some of the liabilities do not appear in the year to which 
industrially they properly belong. Therefore, quotations 
from the balance sheet would only give a false impression. 
Still, in summarizing the 1924 estimates in the Lower House 
of Parliament on November 13, Prime Minister Theunis put 
the facts in their proper light by stating that, chiefly owing 
to the high cost of fuel and heavy bonuses to employees, the 
deficit for 1924 will be some thirty million francs ($1,350,- 
000 at present exchange rates), although this deficit was 
several millions higher last year. He added that rates would 
therefore have to be further increased, but would be lowered 
later on if the cost of living dropped. The bonuses to em- 
ployees for high cost of living for the coming year amount 
to 100 million francs ($4,500,000). It is interesting to note 
also that the introduction of the dispatching system has 
brought about an economy of approximately 25 million francs 
($1,125,000) per annum. This of course, will further re- 
duce the loss as the system is extended. 


Operating Statistics 


Leaving out of account all statistics calculated to convey 
a false impression, the following figures, relating to 1922 
(the latest year now available), will give an idea of the 
post-war position of the Belgian government railroads (ex- 
cluding company-owned lines) : 

Length of line in operation 2,996 miles; number of sta- 
tions 1,376; number of private sidings 1,610; aggregate dis- 
tance run by passenger and freight trains 38,490,633 miles; 
revenue per train-mile $1.32; total receipts 1,125,350,000 
francs ($506,407,500); distance traveled by locomotives 
(standard gage) 56,136,700 miles; number of passenger 
coaches 8,995; seating accommodation of passenger coaches 
458,452; number of freight cars 123,584; capacity of freight 
trucks 2,146,647 tons, number of locomotives (standard 
gage) 5,409; number of passengers carried 224,546,305; 
freight carried 64,071,576 tons total receipts per kilometer 
of line in operation 375,655 francs ($17,000); number of 
passenger-miles 3,820,634,807; freight-ton-miles, 3,455,674,- 
278. 

August is the best month and February the worst in point 
of gross receipts. The total year’s receipts in 1922 were 107 
million francs (almost $5,000,000) more than in 1921 and 
245 million francs ($11,025,000) more than in 1920; but 
it must be remembered also that rates were also increased in 
1922 and that, therefore, a large part of the increased reve- 
nue arose from this increase of fares and freight rates. 
Total receipts for the first nine months of 1923 were 80,- 
201,000 francs ($3,610,000) greater than the same period of 
1922. 

Some of the pre-war years showed loss; others profit; 
this fact, added to the complexity of government bookkeep- 
ing, always made it a moot point whether the nationalized 


railroad was really a paying proposition. 
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Railway Bureaucracy 


rhe chief complaint that users of the Belgian railroads 
make is that they are bound up with red-tape. Grounds of 
this very general complaint may be summarized thus: 

1. The government discourages any competitive trans- 
portation service calculated to interfere with its monopoly. 

2. Public calls for improvements in train services are un- 
heeded by a central administration which is essentially 
bureaucratic and which therefore fails to realize local trans- 
portation needs. 

3. Secure in their positions, and with an equally sure 
pension when they reach a certain age, the government rail- 
way officials have become the masters, instead of the servants, 
of the traveling public. 

4. The traveling public which pay fares cannot find ac- 
commodations in the trains, because the latter are often filled, 
on the strength of free passes, by government officials, mem- 
bers of Parliament, traveling inspectors from various govern- 
ment departments, and others who, for various reasons, have 
obtained free travel facilities. 

5. No efforts are made to ensure effective connections at 
junctions serving important localities. 

6. Arrangements for workmen’s trains and _ excursion 
trains are inadequate. 

7. Trains do not run on schedule. 

8. Regulations relating to smoking compartments and 
ladies’ compartments are not enforced. 
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9. Express and freight services are unreasonably slow. 

It is a fact that the whole service is hide-bound in regula- 
tions. 

Human ingenuity seems to have gone its utmost limits 
in compiling rules and regulations to meet every possible 
dispute that can arise on the railway, among employees or 
between employees and the public. 


Executive Details 


For publicity purposes, the state railway maintains a 
special office for the issue of press communiqués, illustrated 
posters and the dispatch of progaganda material abroad. 
Combined with this office are the publicity services of the 
post office department, the telegraphs and the telephones, 
which are all under the direction of the same minister. 
Special attention is paid here to praising the merits of the 
service of mailboats plying between Dover and Ostend, 
which play an important part in passenger transportation 
between England and most of the countries of Continental 
Europe. 

Summarizing the position at the end of 1923, it would 
appear that all the railroads have now been reconstructed 
after war damage; that the tendency is to minimize political 
control and to replace it by business methods; that, on the 
whole, the railways are still being operated at a substantial 
loss; and that traffic, both of passengers and freight, is on 
the increase. 
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Business Buildings and Apartment Houses Built Over Tracks at Grand Central Terminal, New York 


Looking Northeast from Vanderbilt 


Avenue and Forty-fifth Street 
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New Wing Being Added to Central Station, Amsterdam 











HE LATEST financial returns do not permit much opti- 
mism about the immediate future of the Dutch Rail- 
ways. According to these returns the receipts for the 
first nine months of 1923 have been $49,235,754* as against 
$54,716,220 in the same period of 1922 and $59,240,730 
in 1921. The receipts from the carriage of freight were 











A Gasoline Motor Car on the Dutch Railways 


$21,660,966 or the first nine months of the present year as 

against $25,377,054 in 1922 and $28,722,096 in 1921. ° 
From January 1, 1923, to the end of September receipts 

per miley of line per day have averaged $79.01 as against 








*Guilders shown in dollars at par of exchange. 
tTotal for day kilometers given in terms of day miles. 
metric measures are given in American equivalents. 


Likewise all other 
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The Netherlands Railways Are Marking Time 


Gross Receipts Decline and Deficits Continue — Wage 
Reductions and Electrification 


By C. Schotel 


$87.95 for 1922 and $95.63 for 1921. In considering the 
figures for the present year it should be noted that on Janu- 
ary 1 the rates on l.c.]. freight were lowered. The deficit on 
the Dutch Railways has to be covered from the public 
treasury. For the current year this deficit, together with 
the guaranteed dividend which the state has to provide for 
as well, is estimated in the state budget for 1924 at 
$8,844,000. 
Wage Reductions Planned 


In order to make both ends meet, the management pro- 
poses to lower all salaries and wages by 10 per cent on Janu- 
ary 1, 1924, in accordance with the proposals of the govern- 
ment—which has now resigned on account of the defeat of 
its naval bill—to lower the salaries and wages of all public 
servants at the same rate. The management is of opinion 
that the decrease in the cost of living since the present 
salaries and wages were fixed in 1920 justifies this decrease. 
It is to be expected that this decision of the railway manage- 
ment will meet with violent opposition of those concerned. A 
comparison with the last two years shows that the deficit 
has gradually been reduced. In 1921 it was nearly $12,- 
500,000 and last year nearly $11,500,000. 

The gross receipts in 1922 were $70,494,318 as against 
$78,077,646 in 1921, a decrease of 9.71 per cent. The 
receipts from passenger traffic totaled $36,301,404 and $37,- 
833,828 respectively, a decrease of 4.05 per cent, and those 
for the carriage of freight $32,733,654 and $38,547,780, a 
decrease of 15.08 per cent. 

The costs of operation per mile per day were $83.41 in 
1922 as against $93.98 in 1921, a decrease of 11.25 per cent, 
which was effected by an extension of the hours of duty of 
the personnel, by a decrease in the personnel of the central 











by a restriction in the number of passenger trainmen and 
similar measures. It was moreover possible to lower the 
consumption of fuel and materials, the prices of which had 
decreased. Work in course of preparation was postponed 
and the outstanding 7 per cent loans were converted at 
lower interest rates. The wage-bill decreased from $45,- 
450,522 in 1921 to $44,673,054 in 1922. As to fuel for 
locomotives, the costs were reduced by 52.09 per cent ($6,- 
209,694) because the average price per ton of coal was 
43.4 per cent lower, the fuel was of better quality and was 
more economically used. Consumption, therefore, was re- 
duced by 10.1 per cent, although there was a rise of 0.6 per 
cent in the locomotive-miles. The favorable balance of 
the operating account was $1,114,344 in 1922, or $1,047,- 
210 higher than in 1921. 

The length of lines is as follows (in miles): Main lines. 
1,581; local line, 552; tramways, 155, totaling 2,288 miles. 

















An Unprotected Grade Crossing 


On December 31, 1922, the number of persons in the 
service of the Dutch Railways was 47,507 as against 5$1,- 
078 in December, 1921, making a reduction of 3,511 per- 
sons. In the annual report which appeared in the course 
of the present year it was stated that, in view of the then 
known results of 1923, the future of the company was by 
no means rosy. It was also stated that thus far the de- 
crease in rates, the establishment, or rather re-establish- 
ment, of the so-called “buurtverkeer” (a reduced rate for 
round-trip-tickets between neighboring stations) had not 
led to any improvement in net return. 

As a means of further economy various new measures 
have been taken to reduce labor costs. For instance, a num- 
ber of grade-crossings, formerly tended by watchmen, are 
not guarded any more. A signboard on both sides of the 
crossing serves as a warning and as yet this measure has 
led to few accidents. 

But the company has other and greater means at its dis- 
posal to reduce costs. It is intended to electrify the line 
which connects the two principal cities of the Netherlands, 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam. Direct current, 1,500 volts, 
will be used for this line, because it does not give rise to 
disturbances on the telegraph and telephone lines as the 
alternating current does and also because it will be easier 
to adapt it to the centralization of the generation of electric 
energy which is to be anticipated in Holland. Overhead 
contact has been chosen so as to allow a doubling of the 
voltage later on without changing the structure. By elec- 
trification it is hoped to reduce coal consumption from 40 
io 50 per cent. The Dutch railways use about 880,000 





administration and the more important officers on the lines, 
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tons of coal yearly and by a general electrification it will 
thus be possible to save from 350,000 to 450,000 tons. 

A comparison has been made between the fuel expenses 
per train mile on steam lines and electric lines; they are 
28.6 cents for the former and 17.4 for the latter. These 
figures, however, must be accepted with some reservation, 
because they are derived as regards the steam lines from 
all sorts of lines and trains, heavy freight trains included, 
and as to the electric lines exclusively from the existing 
Scheveningen-Rotterdam line where only light trains, weigh- 
ing 165 tons at the most, are used. 

Another advantage of electrification pointed out by the 
chief of electric traction of the Dutch Railways, J. J. W. 
Van Loenen Martinet, is the reductior of deiays in service. 
In 1922, 85.1 per cent of the electric trains arrived on time, 
as against 55.7 per cent of the steam trains. As a further 
advantage the greater cleanliness of electric motive power 
is cited. Moreover fewer locomotives are required. Accel- 
eration is greater—an important factor, especially as _re- 
gards local trains. 

Formerly the steam express from Amsterdam to Rotter- 
dam covered the distance without stops in 48 minutes. It 
is intended to make the electric trains cover the distance in 
the same time, but they will stop at four stations, viz., 
Haarlem, Leyden, Delft and Schiedam. To do this their 
speed must be 59 miles per hour. For international traffic 
the steam line will be maintained as well and besides the 
electric expresses there will be electric local trains. ‘The 
electric trains will weight about 242 tons and be able to 
carry 350 persons. The motors are built in such a way that 
a safe speed of from 78 to 81 miles per hour can be attained. 
Heating and lighting will be by electricity. The brakes will 
be of the Westinghouse type, worked by compressed air 
electrically supplied. The electric locomotives for the new 
lines will be of modest dimensions, of a type similar to those 
used by the North Eastern in England. As long as the 
railway system is not wholly electrified steam will have to be 
used for heating. For this purpose the electric locomotives 
will be equipped with steam boilers, which, however, will 
he heated by electricity. 

The third rail as opposed to catenary construction was 
considered for the Dutch Railways but it was abandoned be- 
cause of the danger to employees. 

The first electric trains will run between The Hague and 
Leyden, part of the line between Amsterdam and Rotter- 
dam, at the end of 1923, or at the beginning of 1924. 


Gasoline Motor Cars 


As another means of economy trials have been made by 
the Dutch Railways with gasoline motor cars on the Zwolle- 
Kampen line. ‘These new motor cars make possible econo- 
mies in wages, fuel and materials 

A motor car carrying second and third class passengers 
serves as a substitute for a locomotive, a baggage car, a second 
class coach and a third class coach, which on less crowded 
lines are generally only partially occupied. It is not necessary 
to turn, to take water, to fill the oil lamps and no fireman is 
needed; one man can operate the motor car and in certain 
cases, as when the car is destined for one class of passengers 
only, it can be used as a one-man car. 

Both motors of the car can be operated by one man and 
moreover one man can operate two cars coupled when these 
are equipped for multiple unit operation. One car has 65 
seats and room for 20 standing. ‘The new coaches for Dutch 
Railways are “made in Germany.” ‘Two of the four axles 
are each driven by a 75 hp. six-cylinder motor, making in this 
way a capacity of 150 hp. The transmission of the move- 
ment from the motors to the axles is similar to that of an 
ordinary motor car. Lighting is supplied by Bosch dynamo 
and heating by the cooling-water of the motors. The maxi- 
mum speed is 46.6 miles per hour, 
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) The Danish Railways Increase Their Earnings 
| Drop in Price of Fuel Turns Deficit Into Net—Some New 


Construction Planned 


By A. Blichfeldt 
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A Train Ferry in Denmark 


msiderable mileage, most of which is only of local im- 
tance. The state owns and operates about 2,500 miles of 
ack, about 30 per cent of which represents yard tracks and 
lings. There are 68 private operating companies with a 
ileage not much less than that of the state-owned system. 
he state also operates ferries in connection with the rail- 
\ys, which ferries operate over routes totaling 105 miles. 
he State Railways own 27 square miles of real estate. The 
ital capital investment in the State Railways is $89,000,- 
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which $16,000,000 represents rolling stock, $4,500,- 
and $14,240,000 real estate. 


No very recent statistics covering operations are 


O00." of 
OOO ferries 
available 


it the present time, the annual report for the fiscal year 
ended April 1, 1923, not having been published as yet. ‘The 
writer has, however, been permitted to see some of the figures 


which will appear in this report, of which the following are 


some, 
Big Decline in Expenses 


The State Railways in the year ended April 1, 1923, op- 
erated 1,703 miles of line, as compared with 1,692 during 
the previous fiscal year. There are 444 stations on these lines. 
The railways owned in 1922-23 a total of 714 locomotives, 
of which 630 were serviceable and in daily use, as compared 
with 686 on line and 594 in operation during the previous 
vear. In 1922-23 passenger train-miles totaled 9,516,000 as 
against 8,820,000 in the previous year. Passengers’ journeys 
totaled 21,461,000, as against 21,825,000 in 1921-22. Gross 
earnings from operation totaled $25,910,000, as compared 
with $30,394,000 in the previous year while operating ex- 
penses declined to $24,687,000 from $40,713,000 in the pre- 
vious year. ‘The great reduction in expenses was accounted 
for largely by the decrease in the price of fuel. ¢ 


Consumption of Fuel and Lubricants 


Thus in 1921-22 the deficit from operations was $10,319,- 
000, while in 1922-23 there was a net of $1,223,000. In 
1922-23 a total of 306,498 tons of coal were used, as against 
300,710 in the previous year—an average of about 25,000 
tons a month. ‘The consumption of lubricants in the same 
vear was about 1,210,000 lb. as compared with 1,171,000 
lb. in 1921-22. ‘The figures for fuel and lubricants do not 
include the ferries. 





17.8 cents, 


*This figure is changed from kroner at present exchange rates 
compared with 


a par value of 26.8 cents. 
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The ferries in 1922-23 made 32,334 round trips and trav- 
eled 352,800 miles, as compared with 31,435 round trips 
and 337,900 miles in the previous year. There are 32 ferry 
routes. 

In the early part of 1923, the new ferryboat “Danmark” 
was placed in service on the Gedser-Warnemunde line, from 
the southeastern part of Denmark across the Baltic to Ger- 


many. The ‘“‘Danmark” was built at Elsinore at a cost of 
more than a million dollars. It is 333 ft. 8 in. long, has a 
beam of 61 ft. 6 in. and draws 17 ft. 8 in. of water. Its 


capacity is 716 tons. Experts have declared it one of the 
largest and best equipped ferryboats in service anywhere in 
the world. All ferryboats used by the Danish State Railways 
ire built in Denmark, either at Elsinore or by the Burmeister 
& Wain Company at Copenhagen. All cars are likewise of 
domestic manufacture, being built for the most part at the 
Scandia Works in Randers. Until a few years ago all loco- 
motives were imported, but recently Danish industry has en- 
tered this field as well and locomotives for the Danish rail- 
ways are now built by the Frick Works at Aarhus. 


Electrification—Dining Cars—Highway Competition 


As elsewhere, in Denmark there has been a lot of talk 
about electrification but very little has been accomplished. 
The lines which the advocates of electrification have in mind 
particularly are, for the most part, suburban lines in and 
around Copenhagen, including lines serving summer resorts 
Thus far, however, the only step that has been taken toward 
the use of any motive power other than steam is the placing 
in service of an experimental motor car between Aarhus in 
Jutland and the little town of Braband. 

Dining cars are not used to any great extent in Denmark, 
because of the comparatively short journeys which are possible 
on land, due to the many islands. The ferryboats, however, 
are provided with excellent restaurants, as are all the princi- 
pal stations. Recently, however, on one of the longest rail- 
way runs in the country (that from Aalborg in the northern 
part of Jutland down to Paddeborg on the Schleswig fron- 
tier) dining car has been installed. Sleeping car 
accommodations have been extended to include third-class 


service 











Approach to Station, Copenhagen 


passengers on the railway and car-ferry route from Copen- 
hagen to Jutland. 

Motorbuses are being operated on a number of routes, es- 
pecially in Jutland, and these, which run at hours when there 
are no trains, are increasing the service to the traveling pub- 
lic, but at some loss of revenue to the railways. Their fares 
also are as a rule lower than the railway fares. 


Grade-Crossing Elimination and New Construction 


The Danish railways have spent large sums of money on 
the elimination of grade crossings and the work is being 
continued, 


Elimination is carried out by building viaducts 
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and subways and, owing to the fact that all grade crossings 
are protected, these are to a large extent paying for them- 
selves in the watchmen’s wages which they save. Some 
$2,850,000 was spent for this purpose in 1923. 

The railroad committee for Schleswig, which province was 
reunited to Denmark under the Treaty of Versailles, has 
recommended the construction of five new lines in this ter- 
ritory and the building of a new station at the frontier town 
of Paddeborg, which work will cost in the neighborhood of 
$2,500,000. In addition, a new north and south line is 
under construction in the island of Zealand. 


Traffic Light on Private Lines 


The privately operated lines of Denmark have a mileage 
nearly as great as that of the Danish State Railways. Dur- 
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Station at Elsinore 


ing 1923 there were no developments of any great im- 
portance in connection with these lines. The last available 
report of their operations, that for the fiscal year 1921-22, 
shows the total number of their employees at only 3,652. The 
number of locomotives owned by these lines in the same 
year was 329 and passengers handled 4,015,841. Earnings 
from passenger traffic totaled $2,407,283 and freight traf- 
fic $3,863,287. ‘Total operating income was $6,829,506 and 
operating expenses $6,437,138. 

The State Railways give employment to five times as 
many persons as the privately owned lines in spite of the 
fact that the mileage of the government and private lines 
is approximately equal. The work, however, done by the 
government lines, as measured in passenger-miles and ton- 
miles, is about five times that done by the private lines. 


New Station at Copenhagen Proves Its Worth 


When the first railway in Denmark, running from Copen- 
hagen to the old residence of the Danish kings, Roskilde, 19 
miles from the capital, was opened about 75 years ago, the 
Copenhagen terminus was located on land which since that 
time has come to be worth an immense sum of money. Con- 
sequently, several years ago a new station was built to ac- 
commodate much heavier traffic and the tracks were cov- 
ered, thereby releasing a considerable area of valuable sur- 
face rights for other purposes. Thoroughfares were laid out 
on some of the areas thus abandoned. The new station is 
reached by a tunnel, which is not long and is sufficiently 
large and airy not to be a nuisance to passengers. This 
new arrangement has been working satisfactorily for several 
years and, as a result of the improvement, the neighborhood 
around the station has been greatly improved. When the 
whole matter has been adjusted, the state will probably 
realize enough from the sale of valuable lots to reimburse 
itself in large part for its outlay. 
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Polish Railways Still 





Badly Handicapped 


Rehabilitation Not Completed and Finances in Bad Shape 
—Trouble at Danzig Corridor 


By G. M. Oehm 


OLAND, tucked away in a niche, surrounded by former 
P part owners, is today in the midst of a construction and 
reconstruction program for her railway systems which 
when completed, will enable her to care for the transportation 
demands and take her place, in her own small way, in the 
great network of international railways which goes to make 
up Europe’s transportation system. Poland, the land which 
nations have fought over, won and lost, for centuries, has put 
her shoulder to the wheel of progress and is slowly but surely 
turning it toward success. 

Polish leaders, finally given an opportunity through the 
Treaty of Versailles of attempting to secure for Poland her 
proper place in international affairs, quickly realized that her 
transportation system—never anything much to cheer about 
and largely made impotent during the war—must be rebuilt. 
Not only must it be rebuilt but it must be enlarged, modern- 
ized and made uniform throughout. 

The chief problem, aside from technicalities, was the prob- 
lem of financing this great task. The revenues from income 
were insufficient even to meet current expenses. Much re- 
construction was urgently needed even before normal service 
could be re-established. 


Reconstruction of Bridges 


War had left its mark on Polish railroads, especially 
the vital bridges which were ruthlessly destroyed as armies 
advanced and retreated. Internal loans were floated and 
money obtained to begin the preliminary activities of carrying 
out the detailed program. During the war 249 large bridges, 
representing a total distance, if placed end to end, of 15 miles, 
were destroyed. These had to be replaced with bridges which 
would be stronger and more durable than anything hitherto 
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constructed in Poland. Not only were 249 large bridges 
destroyed, but a careful check showed that 7,500 smaller 
ones, with a total length of 4.3 miles, had to be replaced 
just to attain pre-war status—a total of 7,749 bridges totaling 
20 miles. Railroad men can vizualize what this one task 
alone meant to Polish engineers who had little or nothing 
with which to begin—little or nothing but determination. 
At the present time more than 50 per cent of this task has 
been completed. During 1922 and in the years previous 
thereto, 31 per cent of these bridges were rebuilt. Work was 
speeded in 1923 and early in the year more than 20 per 
cent more had been added to what already was restored. 


Other Necessary Reconstruction 


The destruction of war was naturally not confined to 
bridges and trackage. Picture Poland’s reconstruction prob- 
lem in all its ramifications—in destroyed buildings, stations, 
water tanks, ordinary buildings, sheds—in fact every sort of 
property owned and operated by a railroad system. A total 
of 93 railroad stations were laid waste, 491 train sheds, 354 
water tanks, 1,358 buildings of various description, 250 
administrative buildings and 304 other important edifices 
variously cataloged. 

Up to 1921 half of this destroyed property had been re- 
stored. Much of it was temporarily replaced and eventually 
will be torn down and permanent buildings erected. But 
speed was necessary and makeshift buildings were thrown 
up at the most important points. Poland wanted to get mov- 
ing rapidly and speed took the place of permanence in the 
thoughts of those at the head of affairs. At the end of 
1922, however, more permanent reconstruction had been 
undertaken so that at the beginning of 1923 at least 50 per 
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cent of the destroyed buildings had actually been replaced by 
permanent structures which were much better and more 
modern than the pre-war buildings. During 1923 the pro- 
gram was continued and it is hoped within a very short time 
to have erased all traces of war destruction—at least as far 
as buildings are concerned. The finest part of the whole 
great undertaking will be that, when completed, almost 
everything about the Polish railway system will be thoroughly 
modern. 

This program, as already said, cannot be carried out with- 
out money. So far the Polish people have answered heartily 
to all calls and now face the task of furnishing, through an 
internal loan, $238,000,000 with which to carry on the work. 

The whole program, according to present plans, will be 
completed entirely in 10 years. The chief construction work 
now being rushed consists of lines to the coal fields and it 
is hoped to have the two main lines entering this area com- 
pleted entirely in 1925. A third line, centering in Warsaw, 
will be ready for final touches in 1927. 


Rolling Stock 


The war destroyed rolling stock as well as structures. The 
total number of passenger cars remaining after the armistice 
was 8,226, of which 6,351 are now in serviceable condition 
and 1,875 awaiting repairs. The freight car supply was also 
greatly reduced, only 2,700 cars being left to Poland when 
the reconstruction was undertaken. There were but 2,627 
serviceable locomotives. The total number of freight cars 
now on line is 95,920 of which 77,820 are in working order. 


Promoting International Traffic 


But Poland faced and faces not only the problem of replac- 
ing what actually was destroyed by men and munitions, but 
of unifying and organizing and relating to international rail- 
way communication a railway system which in and of itself 
would be of little importance. 

Poland is formed of parts of other nations, viz., Germany, 
Russia and Austria. For many years it had been dominated 
by foreign nations. Its own language had been largely 
supplanted. In one section Russian was spoken; in another 
German; but all over the land an effort was made to retain 
Polish as a fundamental tongue. Poland realizes that her 
size and her inability to maintain herself by her own produc- 
tion make necessary the facilitating of communication with 
other countries. Much has been done to this end but the 
greater part of the task still lies ahead. 

At the end of her building program she will be in a 
position to say to the nations adjoining her that she is ready 
to co-operate in connection with long distance connections. 
Already a plan is under way to institute through train service 
through Berlin, the Hook of Holland and on to London. 
But, as said, the idea of developing international communica- 
tion is one of the future rather than the present. 

The problem of providing through service and rates is made 
especially difficult because of the jealousies and hatreds 


existing between the little nations in this section of the 
Continent. 
Poland has also a gage problem to contend with. In the 


section of Poland that once was Germany and Austria the 
standard gage prevails; the section that was once owned and 
operated by Russia has the 5 ft. gage. This means that trains 
starting in the German section and running into the Russian 
section must be unloaded and reloaded into cars operating on 
a different gage. The Polish government is, however, chang- 
ing its entire system to standard gage. 


Personnel 


The Polish railroads today employ about 16.4 persons to 
the mile. The government’s budget called for only 70,320 
persons in 1922 but actually 167,410 persons were employed, 
97,090 being taken on over and above original plans. How- 
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ever, reductions in force have been made this year so that 
today 163,904 persons are listed on the payrolls of the rail- 
road administration. 

After the war Polish railway employees were granted tlic 
eight-hour day which they still retain. Naturally, with the 
railways practically destroyed and with the realization that 
they must be rebuilt as quickly and as thoroughly as possible, 
the Polish government saw the need of thorough discipline 
among its railway employees. Labor troubles were frequent 
and often violent. The government not long ago attempted to 
gain this discipline through militarizing the railroads— 
putting the whole program and its accomplishment in the 
hands of the army. It was virtually a declaration of the state 
of siege over the railroads and the placing of the civil per- 
sonnel under military control. Naturally, free labor became 
indignant and a general strike resulted, with the chief center 
in Krakow. The struggle lasted several days, ending with 
the death of 80 workmen and 20 others and the withdrawal of 
the attempt on the part of the government to militarize the 
railways. 

The Danzig Corridor 


The Danzig corridor (i.e., the strip of land assigned to 
Poland which separates East Prussia from the rest of Ger- 
many) furnishes today and promises to continue in the 
future one of the biggest problems which Polish railway 
officers have to solve. Germany resents the splitting of her 
northern and eastern lands by this strip of Polish territory 
and makes every difficulty possible in order to create a de- 
mand for the return of this strip of territory to German 
control. 

Poland, however, will continue her fight to retain the strip 
which connects her inland territory with the free city of 
Danzig and gives her a sea-port. Moreover, to impress on 
everyone the fact that the territory is Polish and must be so 
recognized, the Polish government requires a Polish visa from 
every traveler, be he German going from one section of 
Germany to another or transient traveler of any nation who 
crosses this strip. Polish travelers coming from the main 
section of the country may travel through to Danzig without 
a visa—they are still on Polish soil. Germany, on the other 
hand, requires a German visa of corridor dwellers who wish 
to cross East Prussia into Poland. 

Naturally, this jealousy boils over into railroad circles. A 
train starting at Berlin and running to Koenigsberg in East 
Prussia must cross the Polish corridor. The Polish railway 
officers do not like this, as it is a losing proposition to ex- 
change any kind of money for German currency—which the 
traveler pays for his trip. After the war passengers were 
made to go around the strip, but on June 1, 1922, an arrange- 
ment was reached so that travel was resumed across the 
corridor. 




















Snow Brings Increasing Difficulties in Russia 
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Czechoslovak Railways Bring Down the Deficit 


Plan to Reorganize Government Lines to Imitate 
Organization of Private Company 


By Dr. Vaclav Partl 


HE Repus.ic of Czechoslovakia is situated in the cen- 
ter of Europe, between Germany, Poland, Roumania, 
Hungary and Austria. The surface of the country 

is moderately hilly, with chains of small mountains on the 
frontiers—especially in the north along the German and 
Polish borders—and with stretches of fertile plains along 
the most important rivers, viz., the Elbe, the Morava and the 














A Czechoslovak Box Car, 19.8 Tons’ Capacity 


Danube. The proximity of Germany, with its highly de- 
veloped industry and its direct contact with the sea, makes 
the economic task of the Czechoslovak railway system a 
difficult and complicated one, since Germany is the most 
serious competitor of Czechoslovakia not only in transporta- 
tion but generally with regard to the whole economic activity 
cf the country. : 

The independence of the transportation policy of Czecho- 
slovakia had been increased by the internationalization of 
the three important rivers, Elbe, Oder and Danube, giving 
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Czechoslovakia an outlet to the sea; consequently the Czecho- 
slovak railways are not so exclusively dependent on foreign 
railways for connections with the sea as they otherwise would 
be. The position of the country gives the Czechoslovak rail- 
ways another important mission in internal and international 
trade, making them the connecting link between the west 
of Europe and southern Russia. 


Railways Government Operated 


Czechoslovakia has a comparatively well developed system 
of railways, being in fifth place in Europe from the stand- 
point of the ratio of mileage to area. There are in all 8,298 
miles of line, of which about 930 miles are double track. 
Three-quarters of this mileage is owned and operated by the 
state. The only lines in private ownership are of second- 
ary significance. They belong especially to cities and coun- 
ties and were originally built for local purposes, but all of 
them are operated by the state, along with the state-owned 
lines. The density of the system being adequate to the 
economic needs of the country (151 miles per 1,000 sq. mi.), 
the Czechoslovak Railway Administration at the end of the 
war met with a comparatively simple reorganization prob- 
lem, at least as far as the mileage was concerned. 


Reconditioning of Lines First Task 


The administration’s first task was the reconditioning of 
the existing lines, the maintenance of which had been severely 
curtailed during the war. The fact that the country has a 
strong iron and steel industry for producing rails and is at 
the same time an important exporter of lumber and ties is 
responsible for the normal maintenance which the railways 
have received during the past two years. Some important, 
but short, new lines were needed to connect lines centering 
on points beyond the international boundaries set up by the 
Peace Treaty and to effect an orientation of the system on the 
rew economic and administrative centers of the country. Since 
1920 about 30 miles of these connecting links have been built 
and other projects for construction of similar character are 
ci her under consideration or are being carried out step by 
e*-p. Some more important stretches of track have at the same 
‘ime been doubled and unnecessary curves eliminated. 
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The roadway reconstruction program comprises also the 
elimination of grade crossings in so far as possible. Mod- 
ernization of yards, which were very much neglected under 
the old political regime, constitutes another object of activity 
of the Czechoslovak Railway Administration. The process 
of railway nationalization, which is a generally accepted 
principle in Europe, had been continued in Czechoslovakia 
since the war, and the three most important private railway 
concerns still in existence, the Bushtehrad, the Usti-Teplice 
and the Kosice-Bohumin lines were purchased by the state 
during the fiscal year 1922-23. 


A Satisfactory Rolling-Stock Situation 


The rolling-stock situation is comparatively satisfactory. 
Thanks to a car and locomotive industry in the country, as 

















A Freight Locomotive in Czechoslovakia 


well as to the modern repair facilities of the railways them- 
selves, the effects of the war on rolling stock were speedily 
removed and a considerable quantity of new equipment has 
been placed in service, so that, except perhaps for passenger 
cars, the rolling stock may be considered as in a good work- 
ing condition and up-to-date. In 1921 the State Railways 
had 7,352 passenger cars with 9,666 first, 37,896 second 
and 302,915 third-class seats; there were in the same year 
420 mail, 2,509 baggage and service and 93,213 freight 
cars, among the latter being 36,972 box and 57,141 open-top 
cars. The total carrying capacity of these cars was 1,540,- 
097 tons,* the average capacity per car thus being 16.5 tons. 

Special attention has been paid since 1921 to the develop- 
ment of freight service; the stock of passenger cars has been 
more or less purposely only slightly increased (8,156 at 
present) and in 1923 there was still a slight shortage of 
passenger accommodation. About 200 new passenger cars 
ordered at the beginning of 1923 are in process of delivery 
now, so that toward the end of this year the passenger stock 
will attain the figure of 8,356 cars. The number of freight 
cars has been increased since 1921 by about 20 per cent, 
reaching a total of 117,885 toward the end of September, 
1923, including the 8,183 cars acquired by the nationaliza- 
tion of the Bushtehrad Railway. 

The supply of available cars in 1921 was not adequate 
to the demand and against available loads for 3,521,862 
cars required, only 2,878,734 were actually loaded, this being 
about 81 per cent. The best conditions in this regard ob- 
tained in the mining districts of the country where 99 per 
cent of the cars required were supplied, and in the same way 
other essential commodities enjoyed preference in car supply 
(grain, potatoes, fertilizers, eic.). In consequence of the 
new acquisitions and the falling off in business, the rolling 





“Tons and other weights and measures as they stand here are in American 
units, having been changed from the metric units given by the author—EprrTor. 
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stock of the Czechoslovak Railways exceeded in 1923 the 
transportation needs of the country. The supply of box cars 
especially exceeded the demand. The number of cars loaded 
between April 1 and September 30 of the present year 
(1923) was 1,862,512 for intrastate trade and 316,042 for 
export, which is an improvement of 147,035 and 58,446 cars 
respectively, as compared with the same period of the pre- 
ceding year. Train miles have shown a steady increase 
since 1919. In that year they totaled only 30,579,280; in 
1920, 41,224,464; in 1921, 48,611,702; in 1922, 52,908,264; 
the estimate for 1923 is 65,701,427. 


Locomotives and Fuel 


The number of locomotives on line in 1919 was 3,424; 
in September, 1923, this total had reached 4,457; now the 
pre-war average of number of locomotives per mile of line 
has been restored. About 32 per cent of the locomotives are 
held for repairs as against 25 per cent before the war. Since 
1919 a total of 447 locomotives of the most modern types 
have been built for the State Railways by factories in the 
country. Performance totaled 76,258,800 locomotive miles 
in 1921, or an increase of 14.3 per cent over 1920, although 
locomotives on line increased only by 4.8 per cent in the 
same time. For the year 1924 orders will be placed for 85 
new locomotives and 35 new tenders. The application of 











Wilson Station, Prague 


superheaters to all power has been started and is actively 
continued. 

Coal consumption in 1921 was 3,151,959 tons of lignite 
and 1,470,049 tons of pit coal, which, expressed in the so- 
called “normal coal,” is 4,902,535 tons. ‘This was an in- 
crease of 0.7 per cent as compared with the preceding year, 
but, considering the greater performance in 1921, the aver- 
age consumption per locomotive mile fell from 145.7 lb. to 
128.3 lb., thus showing a saving in coal consumption of 12 
per cent in 1921. There is no record of a reduction in the 
consumption of other supplies, such as lubricants, most of 
~which are imported and are of rather poor quality. The oil 
fields owned by the Czechoslovak Railways at Gbely can 
supply only a comparatively small portion of the consump- 
tion, these wells not having shown the production originally 
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expected of them. Gas from this region is utilized for light- 
x purposes on the railways. 


Standardization of Shop Practice 


Great savings are expected from the introduction of the 
orinciple of “normalization,” i. e., standardization, which is 
coing on in the shops, putting all of them on the same 

isis with the same working standards. With the “normal- 
ization,” more efficient and more economical operating meth- 

ls were promised by the Minister of Railways in his recent 
report to Parliament. 
\t present there are only 292 miles of electric lines in 
country, but active preparations are being made for rapid 
electrifying the whole system in the next few 


the 
progress 


vears. 
Organization of the Railways 


Operation of the railways is carried on by the Ministry 
of Railways, a government department. Much criticism 
had been expressed with regard to this form of organization 
and a great deal of it is admitted to be true, especially the 
objection that this form of administration is connecting the 
railroads too much with the political life of the country, 
this having a detrimental effect on their operation and their 
financial results. The Ministry is acting on one side as the 
highest executive and legislative railroad authority, repre- 
senting it before Parliament; at the same time it is in active 
control of railroad operation. The first of the two sections 
of the Ministry is charged with preparing railroad legisla- 
tion, the regulation of rates and conditions of carriage, the 
regulation of railroad finance and interchange with foreign 

uilways. 

In its rate policy the Railway Ministry is supposed to be 
autonomous, but it is practically bound to consider the wishes 
and demands of industry, commerce and agriculture, which 
are communicated to it in two ways, viz., by the Ministry 
of Commerce, which usually considers proposed rate change 
measures with the chambers of commerce of the country, and 
through the medium of a special rate committee of the rail- 
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The operating section of the Railway Ministry is, properly 
speaking, a kind of a general management of the Czecho- 
slovak railroads: it is organized departmentally with eight 
regional divisions called “directions” (managements) lo- 
cated at the most important railroad points. These manage- 
ments also are organized departmentally, their local execu- 
tives being the station masters. The most important objec- 
tion raised against this organization is that it is over-staffed 
and, without any doubt, in this regard a great deal femains 











A Railway Viaduct in Czechoslovakia 





to be done—as in most European countries—to bring about 
a reduction in personnel, the present excess laying consid- 
erable financial burden on the railroads and often even 
excluding the possibility of developing modern efficient meth- 
ods. The official report for 1921 gives the number of em- 
ployees in the administrative section of the Ministry at 239 
men; in the operating section at 176,691 officers and em- 
ployees, both temporary and permanent. This number, 
being about 21.3 men per mile of line, has been repeatedly 
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An Open Top Car on the Czechoslovak Railways 


iys themselves in which men prominent in industrial life 
take part, being appointed for a limited period of time by 
the Minister of Railways in understanding with the Min- 
isters of Commerce and Agriculture. To deal with general 
juestion of railroad policy and practice another advisory body, 
the Czechoslovak Railway Council, was created in 1921. Its 
members are appointed by the Railway Minister on the basis 
of proposals made to him by the other three “economic min- 
stries.” 


pointed to as excessive and the Ministry adopted in 1922 a 
policy of reduction which has reduced this number by about 
10 per cent. 


Traffic Gross and Deficits 


In 1921 a total of 186.4 million passengers were handled, 
an increase of 12 million over 1920. Of these passengers 
0.04 per cent traveled first, 2.93 per cent second and 96.17 
per cent third-class; soldiers carried made up 0.86 per cent 
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of the total. On workmen's tickets 39 million (21 per cent 
of the total passengers) were carried. Of the total, four 
million passengers traveled by express trains, in which the 
average journey per person was 87 miles, whereas in the 
accommodation trains the average journey amounted to 27 
miles. A total of 50.4 million tons of freight were trans- 
ported in 1921, 1.9 per cent more than in 1920, and 3,557 
million ton-miles were handled, 6.77 per cent more than in 
1920. 
Total operating revenues were as follows: 


*Amount in 


Year Czechoslovak crowns In dollars 

1919 arate died 1,128,171,660 33,845,150 

1920... en 3,032,474,090 90,974,223 

ae oue 3,785,561,900 113,566,857 

1922 ‘ ‘ ° 3.434,980,900 103,049,427 
*For convenience figures in Czechoslovak crowns have been changed to 
dollars at 3 cents each (approximately the present exchange value), whereas 
at par they are worth 20.3 cents It is not strictly accurate to change these 
figures to dollars at current rates, because the crown has fluctuated in value 
considerably, being worth considerably less, in dollars, a year or so ago than 


at the present time 


The slight decrease in 1922 was due mainly to rate cuts 
due to the rise in value of the Czechoslovak crown. Of the 


total for 1921, 736,000,000 crowns (approximately $22,- 
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000,000 at present exchange rates) was derived from pas- 
senger service and 2,921 million (about $87,500,000) from 
freight service According to the budget for 1923 the total 
revenue from transportation service is expected to be 4,950 
million crowns (about $138,000,000) which is considerably 
more than in 1922. In consequence of the rise in value of 
the Czechoslovak crown toward the end of 1922 many rate 
reductions were necessary, and so it is not unlikely that the 
actual earnings may fall below the estimate. 


Financial Results 


Che financial results of the operating of the Czechoslovak 
Railways for the past few years are given in the following 
table in Czechoslovak crowns: 


107) 1922 
Expenses 1.630.401.730 4.531,999,630 5.634.361.8800 4,984,916,039 
Revenues 1,211,299,750 3,273,386,600 5,064,308,730 4,493,926,560 


Deficit . $19,101,980 1,258,613,030 570,053,150 490,989,470 


In 1923 the operating deficit up to September 30 totaled 
197,840,000 crowns (about $5,900,000), which is more 
favorable than in the previous years; it can be expected, 
moreover, that this will continue to decrease in the remain- 
ing months of the year in consequence of the revival of trade 








in the country and the disappearing German railway com- 
petition, which was particularly severe in the first half of 
this year due to the steady depreciation of German currency 
and the cheap rates resulting from it. Since 1921 mainte- 
nance and investment expenses have been included in oper- 
ating expenses—capital investment appearing in the account 
not as principal but as interest plus a certain vearly amorti- 
zation charge. 





An Effort to Imitate Organization of Private Company 


Although the unsatisfactory results obtained by the 
Czechoslovak Railways are fully explicable by the difficult 
conditions met with since the war, the fact remains that 
the railways continuously are making heavy drafts on the 
state budget, thus endangering its stability, and are con- 
tributing to the difficulty of the final solution of the country’s 
currency problem. This fact has given rise to endeavors on 
the part of the state financial administration to bring the 
state railways to a self-supporting basis. The result of these 
endeavors was a law passed on December 18, 1922, empow- 
ering the government to organize the operation of the rail- 
ways as if they were under private ownership. Under this 
law the government would introduce into the management of 
the railways the principles of private business, would grant 
them the necessary freedom of action for their business pur- 
poses and would detach their officers and employees and 
their accounting entirely: from the other government de- 
partments with which they are today closely associated, 
naturally not to the advantage of the state finances. It is 
not an easy matter, however, to put this law into effect and 
the preparations for this purpose have not proceeded very 
rapidly. 

However, the Minister of Railways has promised ten- 
tatively that the new system of operation will be put into 
effect on one of the “directions” on January 1, 1924. This 
may be delayed, however, which is regrettable since in Aus- 
tria a similar system of railway control has been in operation 
since October 1, 1923. 


Rates 


The rate policy of the Czechoslovak Railways is based on 
the pre-war tariff system of the old Austrian railways. The 
building up of its own independent rate structure in keeping 
with the new economic and political situation is proceeding 
gradually in collaboration with many advisory bodies repre- 
senting all branches of economic activity in the country 
The present tariff is based on the mileage basis with de- 
creasing rates for more distant points. At the present time 
railway rates are from 5 to 7 times the pre-war level, wherea> 
the cost of living is about 9.7 times the pre-war. 

The railways have been actively trying to overcome the 
difficulties which stand in the way of through rates. This 
is natural considering the interest of the couniry in the de- 
velopment of its exports. The difficulties, however, are 
many, one of the most serious being the political prejudices 
of the Central European nations. In 1921 the Czechoslovak 
railways set up through rates to the port of Trieste in Italy: 
in 1923 they were able to secure arrangements for through 
rates with Roumania and Hungary; negotiations to the same 
end now are pending with Germany; and preparatory work 
in this direction has been done with regard to Switzerland. 
France, Belgium and Holland. International through pas- 
senger trains have been running comparatively satisfactorily 
since 1920 and only the recent disorganized condition of 
Germany has interfered with this through service. 

The railways have taken an active part in working to se- 
cure international collaboration among the railways of 
European countries. With regard to the standardization of 
European railway practice and the establishment of legal 
security for international railway interchange they have 
participated in all progressive steps thus far taken. 
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Problem Far from Solution 


Jugoslavia Faces Task of Welding Many Lines Into One 
System and Developing Ports 


By Prince Lazarovich-Hrebelianovich 


HE BALKAN wars and the world war changed entirely 

the map of the Balkans and of Central Europe 

and left a deep imprint on the economic life 
f those regions by shifting the centers of finance and com- 
merce and changing the relative value and importance of the 
xisting railways, necessitating the building of new railways 
ind of new tide-water outlets for overseas trade. 

Up to the break-up of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, 
whose territorial expanse covered nearly all of the southern 
ind eastern part of what is termed Central Europe, the cent- 
ers of finance and commerce serving that territorial expanse 
vere Vienna and Budapest. The great producing districts 
were the northern half of the Austrian part of the monarchy 
ind the great and agriculturally rich Danubian plains in 
the Hungarian part. The Balkan provinces of the empire 
ind the independent Balkan states were up to the world war 
conomically neither important nor independent and their 
railways were of little more than local character, with the 
exception of the line from Belgrade to Nish in Serbia, 
thence through Sofia in Bulgaria to Constantinople in Turkey, 
used by the so-called “Orient Express” running from Paris 
through Vienna and Budapest, Belgrade and Sofia to Con- 
stantinople. 

Of tide-water harbors that served Austria-Hungary and 
Central Europe only Trieste and Fiume were of much im- 
portance. Trieste was the harbor of the Austrian part and 


Fiume the harbor of the Hungarian part of the defunct 
monarchy. As the only ports of the monarchy’s coast line that 
vere in a relatively favorable position in regard to the eco- 
nomic centers of the empire, the position of those two ports 

vorid trade became a question of utmost political im- 
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portance and thus the Austrian as well as the Hungarian 
governments developed those ports, supported their rail traffic 
and provided them with an adequate merchant marine by 
means of general taxes levied throughout the empire. Thus 
the railroad policy of the government was to aid Trieste and 
Fiume to enter into competition with the German harbors of 
Hamburg and Bremen,'the Danube-Black sea harbors of 
Galatz and Braila and the A*gean sea harbor of Salonika 
for the export and import trade of the great productive cent- 
ers of Austria-Hungary. The aid so extended was also aimed 
at diverting South German trade to these Adriatic ports. 


Geographical Characteristics 


That part of the shores of the Adriatic sea belonging to 
the dual monarchy’s sea coast is separated from the distant, 
rich and productive hinterland by ranges upon ranges of 
high mountains, whose seaward slopes rise abruptly from the 
waters of the Adriatic to heights of some 3,000 feet. A scant 
12 miles north and east of the harbor of Fiume and a scant 
30 miles north of Trieste lies the watershed between the Black 
sea and Adriatic drainage basins. There rise springs whose 
waters flow 750 miles eastward across the rich plains of 
Central Europe and the Balkans to empty into the Black sea. 
Ninety-five miles east of Fiume at Sissak as the crow flies 
is the head of navigation of the Sava river, a Danube tribu- 
tary, and from there river steamers carry goods to Budapest, 
Vienna, Germany and also down the Danube to the harbors 
of Galatz, Braila and Sulina on the Black sea. 

In the interest of those two Adriatic ports, a freight and 
passenger tariff policy was inaugurated in the early 80’s 
creating preferential rates for them. In addition, a system 















of rebates was introduced amounting to as much as 10 per 
cent on the special commodity tariff for goods destined for 
export. This policy succeeded in bringing a considerable 
traffic to these two ports, in spite of their natural disadvan- 
tages. 

This and other political considerations involved in man- 
aging the Austrian State Railways brought about deficits to 
be made up by taxation averaging $138,000,000 a year (the 
figures in Austrian gold kronen are expressed for convenience 
in U. S. currency). Besides that the Southern Railway 
(Stidbahn) a private company, owned by French capital, 
which operated a double-track line from Vienna to Trieste 
with a branch to Fiume, operated its system under a govern- 
ment guarantee of around $8,500 per mile gross income. 
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4. The territories of Trieste and Fiume, which became 
part of the Italian kingdom, thereby becoming politically, 
and consequently economically, detached from the hinterland 
that formerly fed their trade by means of taxation. Being 
deprived of this trade, these cities face natural death as 
ports. 

5. Jugoslav countries, viz., the Slovene lands, Croatia, 
Dalmatia, Bosnia and Hercegovina, which have joined Serbia 
and Montenegro in the newly formed State of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes, which state holds the Adriatic shore 
line which formerly was the coast line of the Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy, with the exception of course of Trieste and 
Fiume, which went to Italy. 

The provisions of the peace treaties making the Danube 
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Fiume was served by the Hungarian State Railways, which 
ilso had to be supported in part from the public treasury. 


' What Became of Austria-Hungary? 


As a result of the war, Austria-Hungary was broken up to 
form: 

1. The independent states of German Austria, Czecho- 
Slovakia and Hungary, land-locked nations without sea coast. 

2. The Polish provinces of Galicia, which joined the newly 
erected Polish state, having a tide-water trade outlet at 
Danzig. 

3. Transylvania and the parts of Hungary which joined 
Rumania, with tide-water outlets on the Black sea. 





The Railways of Jugoslavia 


river a neutral international water highway indirectly gives 
tide-water facilities at river-home-ports to the land-l ked 
states of German Austria, Czecho-Slovakia and Hungary, and 
waterway facilities between those states and Jugoslavia, 
which is also a participant in the navigable Danube river 
system. 


Descent to Adriatic Is Sharp, Steep and Costly 


By reason of its very mountainous character the western 
part of the Balkan peninsula is most unfavorable to efficient 
railroad construction and operation. Construction is ¢x 
tremely costly, because of the great depth of the narrow val- 
leys, necessitating extremely difficult engineering work, heavy 
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eradients and sharp and frequent curves. The existing rail- 
ways in negotiating the watersheds near the Adriatic have 
grades of over 2.5 per cent, and curves of 35 deg. are quite 
common. The line across the Sveti Ivan pass and across the 
Komar pass (the elevation at the Sveti Ivan pass is 3,686 ft.) 
had to be of the rack type with grades of 3.5 per cent, 4.5 
per cent and 6 per cent for stretches totaling 18 miles. To 
reach tide-water, the roads have to overcome elevation of over 
1,000 ft. on the seaward slopes of the mountain ranges, within 
a distance of a couple of miles or so, exposed to the periodic 
gales of hurricane velocity known as the Borrea and Sirocco. 
’ The seaward ranges from the Adriatic-Black sea water- 
shed on are of limestone structure denuded for the most part 
of forest growth and very poor in water. This causes great 
difficulties in meeting the water requirements of the roads 
and necessitated the construction of large impounding reser- 
voirs. The reservoir at Perkovic, on the line leading from 
the harbors of Shibenik and Split on the Adriatic to Knin, 
has an impounding area of 247,580 sq. ft. and has two stor- 
age basins of 792,500 gal. capacity each. For approximately 
every eight line miles in operation there is one large storage 
tank, and the roads have also tank cars of 2,600 gal., 3,900 
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Vardar river systems, pouring their waters into the Black 
sea and A®gean sea respectively; only one-quarter of that 
territory is drained into the Adriatic sea. The western parts 
of Jugoslavia nearest to the Adriatic are exceedingly moun- 
tainous and rocky, and the nearer they are to the Adriatic 
the less productive they are, while the further away they are 
from the Adriatic shores the richer and more productive is 
the country, which gradually changes into rich alluvial plain 
lands. 

The new state of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes—the uni- 
fication of three branches of the same nation into one state— 
found itself upon its creation possessed of a system of rail- 
ways composed of five parts, each of which before the war 
had existed as a system for a state now no longer in existence. 

The state of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes has 3,538 
route-miles of standard gage railways and 1,020 route-miles 
of 30-in. gage. Roughly, 57 per cent of the total route mile- 
age of the standard gage lines and 77 per cent of the narrow 
gage is owned by the state and operated by it. The re- 
mainder is owned by private corporations. Most of these 
privately owned lines were built under charters giving them 
a state guarantee of a specific gross income per mile of line. 











A Narrow Gage, Rack Rail Locomotive 


gal. and 5,300 gal. capacity for the supplying of water to any 
station that may be in need of it. 

The eastern part of the Balkan peninsula with its great 
valleys is more favorable to railroad construction, but even 
there the prevailing grades are heavy. Thus the line from 
Nish to Sofia, used by the through train from Paris to 
Constantinople, has prevailing grades of 1 per cent and 1.25 
per cent, with 2 per cent and 2.5 per cent maximums grade in 
one sector and curves as sharp as 6 deg. 20 min. 

The northern part of the Peninsula, through which run the 
Danube and its tributaries, is an excellent place for railway 
construction and development. To this can also be added 
the valley of the Vardar toward the south, which, together 
with the Morava valley, is a region of such gentle contour 
that the watershed between the two rivers is negotiated by the 
railway without resort to loops or other heavy work and the 
prevailing grade of the line from Belgrade to Salonika pass- 
ing through this country has a ruling grade of only 0.6 per 
cent with a maximum of 1 per cent in four places and of 1.5 
per cent at the watershed. 

The territory of the Serb, Croat and Slovene state covers 
an area of 106,000 square miles (a little larger than New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania combined), three- 


quarters of which belong hydrographically to the Danube and 


With some few exceptions all those privately owned roads 
are today operated by the Jugoslav State Railroad Adminis- 
tration, which either pays the owners a yearly rental or 
operates the roads at net cost, participating in the net earn- 
ings. The Southern Railway (Sudbahn)—a private corpora- 
tion, the stock of which is mostly owned in France—operates 
464 line-miles of line, of which 331 miles are owned by that 
corporation and 133 miles are operated by it for the account 
of the owners. The Southern operates at present under a 
provisional arrangement with the Jugoslav government pend- 
ing a final settlement. 


Rolling Stock 


Locomotives On LINE IN JuUGOsLAvIA* 


1,388 standard gage of various types, of which: 
701 are in service condition. 
431 narrow gage, of which: 
253 are in service condition. 
340 locomotives of all types are abroad for repair. 
On account of reparations Germany has still to deliver: 
400 standard gage locomotives and 
50 narrow gage locomotives, 
which will bring the total of standard gage locomotives to.... 1,788 
and the total of narrow gage locomotives to............eee08: 481 


*From a statement made by the Minister for Communications in June, 1923. 


At present the Jugoslav railways have 38,065 cars— 
standard and narrow gage—of all classes and types, of which 
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14,000 are in great need of repair. Five thousand cars of 
the latest types are still to be delivered by Germany on ac- 
count of reparations. 

The older of the standard and narrow gage cars—pas- 
senger as well as freight, of which quite a large number is 
still in use—are of the two-axle, four-wheel type. The 
older standard gage freight cars have a capacity of 11 tons. 
The newer types of standard gage freight cars have three or 
four axles and capacities of 13, 16.5 and 22 tons. The tare- 
weight of standard gage freight cars is approximately from 
53 per cent to 60 per cent of the paying load with cars of 
the older types, and 48 per cent to 55 per cent with cars of 
the new types. The narrow gage freight cars of the older 
type had a capacity of only 6.5 tons. The newer types of 
freight cars, at present roughly 70 per cent of the total narrow 
gage freight rolling stock, have more than two axles and 
capacities of 11, 13.4 and 16.5 tons and a limited number of 
these cars have 22 tons’ capacity. 

All the newer types of passenger cars have passages or 
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Along the Orient Railway in the Balkans 


corridors either along one side or through the middle of the 
car and are provided with vestibules. They all are steam- 
heated, lighted with oil or electricity and provided with auto- 
matic vacuum brakes. 


Lines of Light Construction 


The track structure of the standard gage roads, even on 
main lines, permits maximum axle-loads of only from 13.2 to 
14.3 tons (on few lines as high as 16.5 tons). Some of the 
lines, rated as secondary or local, do not permit an axle- 
load exceeding 9 tons. 

Some lines rated before the war as local have, by reason of 
boundary changes and the desire of each small country 
to keep its traffic within its own borders, today to perform 
duties of main lines and the strengthening of the track to 
suit them for axle-loads of 15.4 tons and running speeds 
above 25 miles an hour is one of the tasks in the reorganiza- 
tion of the Jugoslav standard-gage railroad system. 
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The track structure of the narrow gage lines permits every. 
where an axle-load of 8.8 tons. 

The rails on standard gage, as well as narrow gage, lines 
is today entirely of soft Bessemer or Martin steel. The 
weight of standard gage rails varies, acco-ding to the line 
from 59 lb. to 60.9 lb. and 70.9 lb. per yard. The narrow 
gage rails weigh 35.4 lb. on adhesion lines and 43.6 Ib. on 
rack sections. The cross-ties are of treated oak, beach or 
pine, or of iron or steel. The number of ties per mile varies 
on standard-gage roads from 1,650—the general number— 
to 1,800 on secondary lines, and on main lines the number 
of ties per mile is as a rule 2,060. On narrow gage lines 
there are 1,965 ties per mile on adhesion sections and 2,09 
per mile on the rack sections. 

The roadway of all the railways in Jugoslavia is in very 
much deteriorated condition because of the heavy traffic 
during the war and the absence of proper maintenance dur- 
ing that time. On the Serbian lines, which were in the center 
of military operations, the deterioration is greatest. There 
nearly all bridges and other structures have either been 
completely destroyed or badly damaged, and after the armis- 
tice they had to be replaced by temporary wood or stee! 
structures or by other makeshift means. Since then the 
restoration of the railroads has been in progress. The Jugo- 
slav State Railway Administration some time ago planned 
to strengthen gradually the track structure of all main lines 
so as to fit them for axle loads of 22.5 tons and maximum 
running speeds of 50 miles per hour. ; 

With the exception of 140 miles of double track, from the 
Austrian to the Italian border of the Vienna-Trieste line o/ 
the Southern Railway, all lines are single track, with passing 
accommodations every seven to ten miles. Each of these loca- 
tions has from two to six sidings of an average length of 
1,300 to 1,400 feet. All stations are also provided with load- 
ing platforms of an average length of 500 ft. To every nine 
miles, approximately, there is one water storage tank. All 
the larger stations and junctions have ample freight anc 
passenger facilities; also enginehouses and repair shops 


Types of Locomotives 


Of the standard gage locomotives the following three types 
are most representative: 


1. Type 2-10-0; Cylinders—2 high pressure inside, 2 low pres- 
sure outside, diam. 14.56 in. and 24.8 in., stroke 28.34 in. Diam. oi 
driving wheel 57 in. Total weight, 77.2 metric tons; weight on 
coupled wheels 67.4 metric tons. Grate area 49.5 sq. ft., total heat- 
ing surface 2,777 sq. ft. of which 678 sq. ft. are contributed by the 
superheater. This locomotive can haul 1,300 metric tons gross at 
a speed of 28 miles per hour on a grade of 0 to 0.3 per cent. 

2. Type 2-6-2; Cylinders—2 high pressure inside, 2 low pressure 
outside, diam. 4.56 in. and 24.8 in. stroke 28.34 in. Diam. of driving 
wheel 71.2 in. Total weight, 68.9 metric tons; weight on coupled 
wheels 42.9 metric tons, total weight with tender 107.9 metric tons 
Grate area 43.2 sq. ft., total heating surface 2,775 sq. ft. Boiler 
pressure, 220 Ib. per sq. in. 

These two types belonged formerly to the Austrian and Hungar- 
ian State Railways. 

3. The locomotives of the Serbian State Railways, including 
those of the lines of the former Oriental Railway and the Mace- 
donian Railway are in general of the 2-4-2 type, coupled with a 
three-axle tender and a maximum total adhesion weight of 42.7 
metric tons without tender. 


The locomotives of the narrow gage (30 in.) lines can be 
classified into four principal types: 


1. Rack locomotives, types 0-6-0, 0-6-4 and 0-4-0 + 0-6-0 
Mallet-compound, with service weights of 30.3, 36.8 and 39.5 
metric tons without tender, a maximum 18,000 Ib. axle-load on 
drivers ; two inside and four outside high-pressure cylinders : 250 to 
350 h.p. performance. The maximum running sneed is 18.7 miles 
per hour and the maximum permitted curvature 24 deg. 

2. Radial locomotives, types 0-6-2, 0-10-2, 2-4-2 and 0-6-0: 200 
to 300 h.p. at steam pressure of 195 Ib. The 0-6-0 has one high- 
pressure and one low-pressure cvlinder of 13.38 in. and 20.47 in 
diameter, stroke of 17.71 in. Wheelbase is 99 ft.. three coupled 
radial axles; the driver of 35.4 in. diameter is 8 in. broad and with- 
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ut flanges so as to be able to adapt itself to the curvature of the 
track. Weight 19.5 metric tons; tractive effort 11,738 Ib. 

3. Express locomotives, 2-4-2; two coupled cranked driving 
axles with 8-in. broad wheels without flanges, with a lead and trail 
axle. Wheelbase 14.7 ft., radial type, connected by guide links with 
the drivers to take the guide on the rail; two high-pressure cylin- 
ders; Smith system superheater; 350 h.p. performance. With two- 
axle tender has a service weight of 33.9 metric tons and a tractive 
effort of 4,600 lb. Maximum speed 28 miles per hour and a maxi- 
mum curvature, 34 deg. 

4. ‘Mountain locomotives, with 42 metric tons service weight and 
2 tractive effort of 12,169 Ib. 


Severe Speed Restrictions 


The maximum speed allowed on level tangent sections of 
the so-called express lines on standard gage roads is 40 miles 
per hour, but the average speed on the longest run never ex- 
ceeds 30. The maximum speed permissible through stations 
is 22 miles, because of the somewhat sharp curves at the 
switches. The average speed of standard gage passenger 
trains is approximately 18.5 miles. On narrow gage lines 
the maximum speed permitted is 22 miles an hour on ad- 
hesion stretches and 8 miles on the rack sections. The in- 
clusive speed of narrow gage passenger trains never exceeds 
17.0 miles per hour. 

On standard gage lines the maximum load of a passenger 
train is 190 tons; and that of a freight train 640 tons, with 
a running speed of from 10 to 15 miles per hour. The 
average paying load of a freight train seldom exceeds 250 
tons. The average haul for freight is 55 miles and for pas- 
sengers 18 miles. 

On narrow gage lines the fast passenger trains are gen- 
erally composed of one or two radial locomotives, one bag- 
gage car, one mail car and five passenger cars of the four- 
axle type, a total weight of train without engine of 80 tons 
and a length not exceeding 320 ft. Their maximum service 
running speed is 20 miles with an average inclusive speed 
of 15.6 miles. The load on an average freight train seldom 
exceeds 90 tons. Trains of 250 tons require on rack 
stretches one hauling and two pusher locomotives. 

The maximum traffic capacity of the standard gage roads 
varies according to the particular line from six to seven 
trains daily each way, to nearly double that amount on the 
principal lines. However, even in normal times before the 
war only about 75 per cent of that maximum traffic capacity 
was ever attained. Today, because of the bad condition in 
which the war has left them, the maximum traffic capacity 
of the standard gage roads is not higher than from 35 per 
cent to 60 per cent of the pre-war maximum attained ca- 
pacity. 

For operative and administrative purposes the railroads 
have been divided into four administrative and operative 
divisions with headquarters at Belgrade, Subotica, Zagreb 
ind Serajevo. 


The Belgrade Division 


The Belgrade division has a total mileage of 591.1 miles 
of standard gage line and 396.3 route miles of narrow gage. 
This division includes all the railways of the former King- 
dom of Serbia (standard gage), the privately-owned lines 
(narrow gage) and the standard gage Orient Railway and 
Macedonian Railway. 

The principal and main line of this division is the line 
running from Belgrade through Nish and Skoplje to Gevgeli 
on the Greek border (330 miles). From Gevgeli the road 
runs another 50 miles through Greek territory to its terminal 
at Salonika on the Atgean sea. Treaty arrangements with 
Greece concede the passage of Jugoslav goods to the harbor 
at Salonika free of duty. 

The projected lines of importance on this division are: 

1. From Uzice to Vardiste, 30 miles, narrow gage. Work on 
this line was begun in 1922 but abandoned in summer of 1923. 

2. A narrow gage line starting at Kralyevo on the Krusevac- 
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Uzice line southward to Raska and Mitrovitza, there to connect with 
standard gage line from Mitrovitza to Skoplje. From Mitrovitza 
the line is projected to run to Uvac where it would connect. with 
the Bosnian system. Work on that project has already begun, 

3. The extension of the line from Antivari to Virbazar to join 
the Bosnian system at Ustipraca. 


The Subotica Division 


The Subotica division has a standard gage mileage of 
1,002.9 and includes all the roads north and east of the 
Danube river. The system is well developed with the ex- 
ception of connections across the Tisa river, which splits the 
system into two halves. The general direction of the lines 
is from the Hungarian border to the Danube river in north- 














A Ten-Wheeler at the Head of an Express Train on the 
Southern Railway 


south trend. The main line is the section from Hungarian 
border to Novi Sad on the line from Budapest to Belgrade. 


The Zagreb Division 


The Zagreb division has 1,944 route-miles of standard 
gage line and includes the Slovene railways between the 
Austrian and Italian borders, the Croat railway system and 
the Dalmatian railways. 

This division has the following main lines: 

1. The double-track section of the Vienna-Trieste line of 
the Southern Railway from the Austrian border to the Italian 
border. 

2. The line from the Hungarian border to Zagreb, thence 
through Karlovac to Fiume. 

3. The express line from Lubljana through Zagreb to 
Belgrade. 


The most important construction projects on this division 
already under way are: 

1. The extension of the existing Ogulin-Gospic line through 
Pribudic to Knin, where it would connect with the line from Knin 
to Shibenik and Split. 

2. The so-called Unna line connecting the Croat railway termi- 
nal at Krupa through Bihac with Pribudic where it would connect 
with the projected Gospic-Knin extension. 
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3. Completion of the line from Karlovac to Lubljana by the 
construction of the section from Karlovac to Cernomel). 

This line, together with the Gospic-Knin and Bihac-Knin lines, 
would giv standard gage rail connections with tide-water to 
the western part of Jugoslavia. Their tide-water terminals would 
be the splendid harbors of Shibenik and Split which could easily 
be developed as ports of registry of the Jugoslay merchant marine. 
The harbor of Shibenik is situated on a bay which penetrates 
fjordlike inland for 12 miles where it enlarges into a lake about 
three miles long and two miles wide—with great water depth up to 
the shore line. 


The Serajevo Division 
The Serajevo division includes the narrow gage lines in 
Bosnia and Hercegovina. Its total mileage (in 1921, the 
latest figure) was 623.7 route miles in operation, 106 miles 
in construction and 104 miles projected. 


How the Thirty-Inch Gage Was Adopted 
_ The 30 in. gage of this system was adopted by an accident. 
When, after the Berlin treaty, by which it obtained the man- 
date to occupy Bosnia-Hercegovina, Austria-Hungary had 





Bridge on Rack Rail Section, Narrow Gage Lines 


its troops advancing in the Bosna valley, the need of railway 
communication was felt. The only material available was 
that of a contractor who had just finished the construction 
of a standard gage line for the Hungarian State Railway. 
It consisted of some 30 miles of rails and ties and a couple 
of contractor’s locomotives. With that material the line 
was laid and operated. Military necessity required exten- 
sion and the heavy supply traffic forced improvements in 
the track, which from the start was intended to be of standard 
gage up to Serajevo. The low cost in construction, the low 
expense in operation and the carrying efficiency the road 
developed, however, induced the military authorities in charge 
of the administration of those two provinces to retain the 
narrow gage system; exceedingly well suited for the highly 
mountainous country. And thus, slowly, the temporary track 
was replaced by permanent track and the 30-in. railway de- 
veloped so as to cover the two provinces with a net work of 
lines, which were extended to provide the system with tide- 
water terminals on the Adriatic. In regard to track structure, 








it is one of the best built roads. The idea in its construc- 
tion, in permanent form, was not to fit the cost to its prob- 
able earning capacity but was military first, designed t 
withstand the strain of the heaviest military traffic, passenger 
and freight, under war conditions. 

The main line of this system runs from Brod on the Sava 
river, where it connects with the standard gage Croat rail 
way, through the valley of the Bosna to Serajevo, the capita] 
of the province. From Serajevo it runs to the harbor of 
Gruz on the Adriatic. 

Some construction projected on these narrow gage lines is 
outlined below: 

From Serajevo eastward runs the so-called Eastern Bosnian 
railway, a line constructed as a main line for military strategic 
purposes principally, with a terminal at Uvac and a branch terminal 
at Vardiste. From Uvac an extension has been projected to run 
to Mitrovitza to connect there with the Mitrovitza-Salonika line. 
The terminal at Vardiste is to be linked with the Western Morava 
narrow gage line by the 30-mile stretch from Uzice to Vardiste 
now under construction. 

About 50 miles north of Serajevo, on the Brod-Serajevo line 
section of the road, a line is projected as a main line to sink up on 
one hand this system with the tide-water harbors of Shibenik and 
Split, and on the other hand to connect the Banjaluka standard gage 
terminal of the Croat State railway via Jaice and Bugojno with the 
Serajevo-Metkovich line. Part of this projected line is constructed 
and in operation. 


The Future Route of Traffic in the Balkans 


As has already been stated the natural trend of trade 
routes on three-fourths of the territory of the state of the 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes is not towards the Adriatic; its 
river systems and its water level rail routes lead either towards 
the Black sea or towards the harbor of Salonika on the 
7Egean. 

In order to appreciate the meaning of the Salonika situa- 
tion, let us consider the centers of European industrial and 
commercial activity, based on pre-war conditions, whose raw 
products come from the East and whose manufactured prod- 
ucts went to the East as a principal market, and connect the 
points of maximum intensity in respect to the Suez canal 
route. Thus we obtain a line which could be called the line 
of European economic gravity in respect to the Suez; this 
line starts in Great Britain at Glasgow and passes through 
Birmingham and London; crosses the North sea into Hol- 
land; thence into Germany where it passes parallel with 
the river Elbe; crosses Bohemia; touches the Danube and 
thence continues along that river, which it crosses to traverse 
Serbia entirely; it runs through the valleys of the Morava and 
Vardar on to Salonika and thence across the A‘gean sea to 
Suez—following in the line of least resistance, the nearest 
approach to a water-level route available. 

When Central Europe gets down to business once more 
and when arrangements have been worked out so that inter- 
national boundaries are less of an obstacle to the free pas- 
sage of goods and passengers, it is evident that the route 
via Salonika will become a great trade route to the Orient. 
Salonika is a Greek possession, but its feeding hinterland is 
Jugoslavia. It is taken for granted that Greece understands 
its own interests and will further this development by all 
possible means. 


The Harbors of Shibenik and Split 

The demand is increasing among both Jugoslav indus- 
trialists and producers of raw materials not only for improve- 
ment in the railways leading to the great Aegean trade out- 
let, but also that Jugoslavia must hasten to make the good 
natural harbors of Shibenik and Split, on the Adriatic coast 
safely within national boundaries, the tide-water terminals 
of its own railroad system. The idea is that these harbors 
would become the ports of registry of a Jugoslav merchant 
marine and, if provided with an adequate railroad feeding 
system, could be developed as first-class commercial ports 
on home soil, free from all international entanglements. 
































Russian Railways Show Some Improvement 





Deterioration Has Reduced Value of Lines One Half— 
Years Needed for Reconstruction 


By Sidney Brooks 


HE STRAIN on the Russian railways was very severe 
during the great war and their failures then were 
keenly felt by the general population. Then, when 
the whole economic structure of the country was torn down 
luring the period of Bolshevist experimentation, deterioration 











Taking on Fuel in Russia 


of the railways became catastrophic. Many of the defeats 
suffered by the Russian army during the great war were due 
to the difficulty of moving troops rapidly from one sector of 
the front to another when menaced by the more mobile forces 
of the enemy. The inability of the railroads to move troops 
with facility forced Russia to raise a disproportionately large 
army for the defense of her extended frontier. 


Railways Insufficient and Overloaded 
Even Before the War 


At the outbreak of war European Russia with a density of 
population twice as great as that of the United States had a 
railway mileage only one-seventh as great. In the United 
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States there are about 35 inhabitants for every square mile 
and there are 24 miles of railways for every 10,0000 people; 
whereas in European Russia the density of population is 70 
inhabitants per square mile and the railway system has only 
been developed to three miles for every 10,000 inhabitants. 
However, the fact that construction of new lines was 
behind that of economic development gave the existing lines 
a comparatively heavy traffic on each track, assuring at least 
full utilization of capital expended in line and structures. In 




















A Double-Decked Passenger Car at Samara 


1913 the density of traffic on all Russian roads was 1,200,000 
ton-miles per mile of line, which is a greater density than 
that of any other country except England. It should be re- 
membered that two-thirds of the Russian lines are single- 
track, whereas in England most of the railroads are double- 
track and not afew four-track, so that, actually, the density 
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of traffic on each track in Russia was greater than that of any 


other large country in the world. 


Notwithstanding this heavy density of traffic the low 


efficiency of Russian railroads in relation to others is indica- 
ted by the fact that there were twice as many employees com- 
pared with tonnage hauled as on the lines in the United 
States. On American railways there are about five employees 
for every million ton-miles of freight handled, whereas in 
Russia in 1913 there were ten. 


Equipment Shortage Progressively More Acute 


During the early period of the war the authorities under- 
took considerable construction but all of it was primarily for 
military purposes and only incidentally or by chance were 
the lines those required for economic needs. Shortage of 
cars and locomotives began to be felt at the beginning of the 
war and progressively became more acute as the war went on. 
Many expedients were resorted to, such as curtailment of 
trains, withdrawing equipment from branches, and increasing 
the size of the trains beyond the point which light rails and 
ballast permitted. 

The insufficiency of equipment the government tried to 
remedy by placing large orders for cars and locomotives 
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abroad, principally in America. Determined efforts were 
made to increase production of Russian equipment works, 
but without much success. In the nine years since the out- 
break of war railway repair shops only rarely have had 
equipment added or renewed. Besides extremely heavy rail- 
way work, the shops were called upon to manufacture large 
quantities of war material, ammunition and engineering sup- 
plies. The Putilov works, the largest locomotive works in 
Russia, were devoted to manufacture of war materials. The 
state of the equipment of the railway repair shops, partic- 
ularly smaller shops and engine houses on branch lines, 
became very bad. 


Soviets Make No Change in Operating Methods 


At the beginning of the Kerensky revolution the situation 
of the railways, though difficult for a country engaged in a 
great war, was nevertheless not woefully bad for Russia at 
peace. During the first stages of the revolution questions of 
repair of equipment, and, of course, those of general improve- 
ments, were ignored under the pressure of more stirring 
political events. The number of disabled cars and locomo- 


tives began to increase rapidly until the necessity of ordin- 
ary maintenance was lost to view in the pressing problem of 
saving the railroad apparatus from total disintegration. Then 
came the Bolshevist revolution and what before had looked 
bad paled into mild trouble in comparison with the increas- 
ingly rapid pace of disorganization accompanying the as- 
cendancy of the Soviets. 
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Nationalization of Russian railways by the Soviet state 
constituted no novel social experiment, as did the national- 
ization of industry. In fact, under the railway charter rights 
reserved by the old Imperial Russian government their na- 
tionalization can be considered as the assumption of a right 
reserved in advance, although this prerogative had not been 
contemplated without the payment of compensation to private 
owners. 

As nearly three-quarters of the Russian railways before the 
revolution had been constructed and operated by the state, 
and as the imperial government had full rights of control over 
private railways, participating in dividends, intervening in 
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financal questions, guaranteeing bond issues, and occasionally 
dictating in operating questions, no general reorganization 
was necessary at the time of nationalization under the Soviet 
power. The railways, aside from general economic changes, 
ostensibly functioned as always, retaining old employees, their 
administrative staffs, and most higher directors. 


Railways’ Deterioration Due to 
General Industrial Stagnation 


The revolutionary regime received a heritage in the rail- 
ways of a solidly established machine, directed by specialists 
and already more or less well managed by the state. Running 
the railways was a purely technical job, hardly affected by 
socialistic or Marxian principles. Neither the facilities nor 
the competence of experts was lacking. The dislocation and 
descent of the Russian railways after the fall of the monarchy 
happened not primarily because of any new principles ap- 
plied to management, but because of general dissolution of 
the whole economic life of the country, and of the inevitably 
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ensuing industrial poverty which afflicted every part of the 
industrial structure. The rapid stoppage of all industry 
started with the coal and metal mines and extended clear 
through the middle processes—the heavy metal industries— 
to the more specialized manufacturing branches. The gradual 
effect on railways was that it was impossible for them to get 
(he supplies or the manufactured parts essential for repair 
work. 

Although under the new management there were many ad- 
ministrative faults and numerous grave mistakes of policy, 
these were not generally the results of socialistic principles ap- 
plied to railways, but those of inexperience, incompetence, or 
negligence in guiding policies. The old staffs were retained, 
ut inevitably the highest direction and dictation of general 
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Bolshevist Soldiery Guarding a Food Train 


policies was taken over by members of the new political 
dictatorship. Ruin came to Russia’s railways, but to say it 
was brought primarily by errors of railway management 
would neither be just nor would it be accurate. Their break- 
down came as the direct result of shortage of repair materials 
—the parts for locomotives and cars, rails and ties for re- 
placement. Direct errors of management only served to make 
the situation worse. This shortage of material was due to the 
downfall of industry, to be sure, and to the breakdown of 
the economic machinery of this great country, but this was 
beyond the province or power of the railway administration to 
repair. Secondarily, the next serious trouble was disorgan- 
ization which came about in the railroad repair shops, and 
the greatly fallen state of efficiency and productiveness of 
labor itself that followed in the wake of the workers’ revolu- 
tionary access to power. 
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For instance, introduction of shop management committees 
brought a powerful influence of men wholly devoted to meas- 
ures beneficial to the workers, such as shorter hours, restricted 
output, and all that could be calculated to remove irksome 
discipline. Man production immediately fell to at least 30 
per cent of its former state, and shop production fell even 
further due to the unco-ordinated shop processes that came 
with inexperienced and divided control of bodies of workers 
grouped into controlling shop committees. Shop production 
was further lowered by the frequent inability of the govern- 
ment to pay wages or provide the workers with food, in con- 
sequence of which many deserted their posts and left for other 
parts where they thought life would offer more allurement. 


Shops Slightly More Efficient 


Many parts required for locomotive and car repairs had 
been fabricated not in railway shops, but in private railway 
equipment plants, some also being supplied from abroad. 
Supply of these was suddenly cut off, not only from the 
foreign manufacturers, but by the disruption of private manu- 
facturing plants in Russia. Frequently railway shops were 
able to make most of the repairs to a certain locomotive or 
car but, lacking some necessary part, were still unable to 
put it into service. In order to get some of these locomotives 
into service, others waiting for repair were stripped of 
essential parts, so that when the time came to repair them, 
they were found to be little more than skeletons. This was 
also true in a less degree of car repair. The state of the 
shops, the buildings, power, water supplies, and the shop 
requisites, was and is far from satisfactory. Their produc- 
tivity in 1921, due to the pressure of the necessities of repairs, 
had been raised and was much above that of general indus- 
trial plants in Russia, but stood at only 50 per cent of that in 
1913. Now it is slightly higher, about 60 per cent. 

This situation would have been bad enough under con- 
ditions of normal wear and tear, but coming at a time when 
much of the equipment was demolished or damaged by de- 
structive military operations, it was extremely serious. 


Equipment Conditions 


At the outbreak of war there were about 20,000 locomotives 
on Russian railways, only 13.8 per cent of which were out 
of service undergoing repair. During the war years vigorous 
methods kept the proportion of locomotives out of service from 
seriously increasing, there being in 1917 but 14.5 per cent out 
of service. After the Kerensky revolution and at the begin- 
ning of the Bolshevik period locomotives out of repair had 
increased to 20 per cent. After two years of communist rule, 
by January, 1920, there remained only 13,700 locomotives on 
railways in the Soviet territory and those out of repair had 
increased to 6,000, or 43.7 per cent. From then on, disabled 
locomotives taken from service continued to increase month 
by month until at the outbreak of famine in July, 1921, over 
60 per cent of the locomotives were waiting for the repairs. 

Of the 480,000 freight cars on Russian lines before the 
war, but 5 per cent were normally in process of repair. Slid- 
ing along the same downward course as the locomotives, the 
proportion of disabled cars in 1917 was 8 per cent; in 1918 
12.4 per cent; by 1919 it had increased to 18 per cent; by the 
middle of 1920 it was 23 per cent; at the beginning of the 
famine in July, 1921, it was 30 per cent. 

Of all the pressing problems confronting the railway ad- 
ministration that of locomotive repairs was the worst—the 
worst both in degree and in complexity. Utter ruination of 
the railways, so that hardly a locomotive could get up steam 
and hardly a train could be moved, stared the communist 
leaders in the face. 

It is true that the repair of locomotives was the key to the 
situation, but had it only been the organization of repair of 
rolling stock that confronted the authorities the situation 
would not have been nearly as dark as it was. The same 
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evils that attacked the motive power of the railways also 
undermined every other department. 


Deterioration of Roadway and Track 


First, about three-quarters of the railway lines of Russia 
during the revolution and civil wars that followed from 1917 
to 1921 were in the areas fought over by the various forces. 
According to data collected by Russian engineers, 77 per 
cent of the lines were at one time or another out of operation, 
owing to physical destruction of track and bridges along some 
part of their divisions. The Commissariat of Transport re- 
ported that 3,011 railway bridges and other engineering 
structures were destroyed during the wars; of these only 1,481 
had been rebuilt by 1923 and 1,500 but temporarily repaired. 








A Russian Freight Conductor 


As to the condition of the permanent way, it was officially 
estimated that 30,000 miles of track were destroyed, but it is 
difficult to state this correctly because relaying of track was 
carried out throughout the whole period in conjunction with 


military operations. On some of the lines 30 to 40 per cent 
of station buildings and other structures were destroyed. 

If we draw a map and shade those areas covered by these 
military operations, the only unshaded or peaceful areas are 
those immediately around Moscow in the center, certain parts 
of the unpopulated north, and the larger part of Siberia, as 
well as the thinly settled sections of Southeast Russia. Every 
time some military body retired along a given line, it sought 
to check the advance of the opposing force by severing the 
line of communication, tearing up rails, burning ties, bridges 
and equipment. Occasionally, when retreats were pre- 
cipitous, there was no time for this, and sometimes only 
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small sections were torn up, but usually the damage wrought 
to the line was pretty serious. This is the dramatic side of 
the destruction. 

A less spectacular damage was slower but surer, day-by- 
day wear and tear on rails, ties and ballast, unrelieved by the 
constant attention needed. When rails wore out, ties rotted 
and ballast sagged, they had no attention and were not 
replaced until they absolutely gave out. When imperative 
repairs were undertaken it was naturally found they were 
many times as difficult than if they had been immediately 
attended to. 

Lack of new rails and the rapid deterioration of the lines 
without replacements caused Russian engineers in some cases 
to tear up one track of a double-track section in order to 
keep the line open at all. Good rails and ties of the torn up 
track were used to replace those worn out on the other. Other 
large sections were torn up to furnish material for construc- 
tion of new strategic lines and fuel carrying branches, most 
of which are of little use for peace traffic. 

Before the war normal rail replacement was 2,000 versts 
(about 1,300 miles) per year. Since 1917 the rails re-layed 
averaged not more than 100 versts per year, until at the 
end of 1922 over 13,400 versts urgently needed complete rail 
replacements. A complication is the fact that work of syste- 
matizing the types of rails begun in the nineties was not com- 
pleted by the time of the outbreak of the war, so there is now 
to be found a widé diversity of types and sizes used on any 
given line, even main lines. The average age of the heavier 
rails is from 12 to 15 years, but that of the lighter rails is 
from 40 to 50 years, or from 7 to 17 years past the age of 
safe serviceability. 


Great Potential Supply of Ties 


One of Russia’s most accessible riches is the timber in her 
forests. One of the most acute needs was railway ties. 
Felling trees and hewing them into rough ties is an operation 
of the simplest sort, yet tie replacement declined immediately 
with the revolution and thereafter kept falling so rapidly that 
by the end of 1922 half the ties on the lines of Russia were 
so rotten or damaged as to require replacement. To keep 
the railway lines in a good state of efficiency formerly 30,- 
000,000 ties had to be replaced every year. The replacements 
in 1917 were about a third of this, in 1918 almost nil, 
and in the next four years were only a fraction of those re- 
quired. In 1922 railway chiefs estimated that 44,000,000 
new ties were vitally needed and this was only on the basis 
of supplying the most important lines with 50 per cent and 
the less important branches with but 20 per cent of their real 
needs. Actual tie replacements in 1922 were 10,500,000, or 
one-quarter of the most urgent need. The program for 1923 
was 20,000,000, but only half have been supplied. With the 
best possible efforts it has been calculated that the tie situation 
cannot be brought back to normal until 1935 or 1940. 

Large expenditures are necessary for repair and replace- 
ment of water supply facilities, which naturally have very 
much deteriorated along with all other equipment. Loco- 
motives have naturally seriously suffered from use of scale 
producing water. 


Fuel Troubles 


Not the least of the operating troubles was the fuel supply. 
Of the 7,000 serviceable locomotives at the beginning of the 
famine, about 1,500 were out of service because of lack of 
fuel. The majority of those in service were being run on 
wood fuel, much of which was green or had been lying ex- 
posed to rain, snow and ice, making it at best a poor combus- 
tible. Such fuel played havoc with fireboxes, tubes, and grate 
bars, particularly of those locomotives designed as coal 
burners but which were using wood because of coal shortage. 

In 1913 coal constituted 65 per cent of the fuel used on 
the Russian railways, but with the great decrease of mine 
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production, it had dropped by 1921 to only 27 per cent of 
the fuel used. On the other hand, although only 13 per cent 
of the fuel used in 1913 was wood, in 1921 wood made up 
44 per cent. This shows approximately the proportion of 
coal burning locomotives which by 1921 were using wood. 
Any engineer knows what this means in combustion inef- 
ficiency. In heat units more than twice the amount of fuel 
was consumed on Russian railways in 1922, in comparison 
with the work done, as before the war. The fuel used per 
verst run, converted to and expressed in cubic sajens* of 
wood, in 1913 was 1.25; in 1920 it was 2.11, and in 1921?it 
was 2.72. In the light of the great fuel scarcity this waste 
was serious. One of the worst features of the fuel situation 
was the constant failure of locomotives on the road causing 
blocks and delays to traffic which greatly intensified the 
shortage of supplies in cities and non-producing sections of 
the country. 

Half of Railways’ Value Has 

Disappeared Through Deterioration 


An index of the damage suffered by the railways and the 
effort necessary to restore them is obtained in the estimate of 
Russian experts that restoration of line, shops and equipment 
of lines of primary importance, to be fitted for a normal 
traffic would cost about 760,000,000 gold rubles (gold ruble 
=51.46 cents). To meet only one-third of the requirements 
of the secondary lines would require 179,000,000 gold rubles. 
Thus the total required to get the railways back to workable 
condition would be about $477,000,000. The total capital- 
ized value of all the Russian railways was about $1,200,- 
000,000. Some of these lines are now outside of Russian 
boundaries; so if only imperative repairs are to cost $477,- 
000,000 it can be seen that war, civil war and neglect have 
caused the destruction of more than half of the Russian trans- 
port machine. Under the best of conditions it will be possibly 
two generations before the country has transportation even 
equal to that of the old empire. 


Railways Run by Employees’ Sacrifices 


Since the revolution the railroads’ financial predicament 
has been so bad, deficits so great, that they have been kept 
running only by the sacrifices of their employees. Under- 
paid, or not paid at all, hungry and ragged, these men stuck 
to their posts and kept trains running. Expressing it finan- 
cially, the Russian railways have been operating for several 
years on the credit of their employees and by the exhaustion 
of their equipment. Ranks of employees were depleted, first 
by conscription to the army and later by desertions, for their 
duties were of a most rigorous nature. These desertions, 
however, did not assume general proportions, partly to be 
sure because there was no place else to go in Russia where 
conditions were any better. Much more serious than the 
desertions of some of the staff was the effect of the lowered 
morale among the bulk of employees; half-starved, cold, worn 
from fatigue of overwork and undernourishment, human ef- 
ficiency went down to half what it had been. The Russian 
railwayman, generally, with all his faults, performed his 
duties in a spirit of self-sacrifice that should live in Russia’s 
history. 

Thus the activities of the railways gradually died, equally 
because of inability to handle traffic, and because of the 
decrease of goods and supplies to be transported. Even so, 
throughout the revolution there remained large quantities of 
products to be transported for government institutions, par- 
ticularly to food distributing centers, as well as supplies and 
material for the army in the civil wars. The condition of 
the railways made it impossible for them to accomplish even 
this most primarily essential work, and those goods that were 
carried were only transported under the greatest difficulty. 
The food supply of the population and the supply of fuel 


*One cubic sajen equals 12.7 cubic yards. 
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for the needs of industry and inhabitants decreased to an 
extremely low figure. Those in cities suffered from hunger 
and cold, intensified by the paralysis of the railways. In 
1913 Russian railways transported nearly 300 million tons. 
By 1920 traffic had fallen to less than 60 million tons. Then 
in 1921 the great famine came. The story of the battle of 
the railways in mid-winter to move the huge quantities of 
relief supplies brought by Mr. Hoover’s organization is one 
of intense interest. 


Some Improvement Made at Last 

Beginning with the appointment of F. E. Djerjinsky as 
Commissar of Ways of Communication early in 1922, an im- 
provement in the situation of the railroads began to become 
noticeable. Djerjinsky, it may be recalled, was the chief 
of the Cheka, or secret police, held more in fear and dread 
than any man in Russia. Restrained in manner, quiet and 
courteous in speech, his mild eyes betray none of the terrible 
characteristics ascribed to him as the supreme directing force 
of the Red Terror. But his reputation is world known. AI- 
though not a railway man, the same force that brought him 
doubtful renown as chief of the secret police succeeded in un- 
tangling the railway snarl, arresting their rapid downward 
course, and starting them up on the road to recovery. 

Outward indications soon showed a marked improvement. 














Occasionally a Locomotive in Excellent Condition Is Seen 


Through passenger expresses appeared once more, their 
equipment cleaned up, sleeping cars with clean sheets added, 
and dining car service re-installed, to the great astonishment 
of all. No dining car had been seen for five years. These 
trains now are generally on time. Their schedules are 
very easy, but the fact that there was prompt service made a 
great impression on the populace, accustomed, as they were, 
not even to know what day a train would leave, or if it would 
ever arrive at the end of its run. 

To the casual observer, these improvements were phenom- 
enal, but of course this was the showy side. Fundamentally, 
the railways have hardly started on the difficult upward 
climb, but the important thing, for Russia, is that they have 
started. During 1922 and 1923 locomotive and car repair 
work was restarted in a more determined way and the number 
of locomotives needing repair decreased from 60 to 50 per 
cent, the percentage of bad order cars decreasing from 30 to 
about 22 per cent. More ties were secured, but little was 
possible in rail replacement as few new rails were procurable.” 

Now, slow improvement is taking place, the railways are 
in much better shape than any Russian technical industry. 
The famous School of Ways of Communications at Petrograd 
is still turning out a certain number of graduates, and al- 
though its curriculum has not the former severity, it is pro- 
viding technical engineers for all branches of the service 
who are to start the rebuilding of a working mechanism. 
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An Austrian Freight Train—the Locomotive Is a Decapod 





Rigid Economy the Watchword in Austria 


State Lines in Charge of Directorate Like Private System— 
Electrification Progress 






















By A. Niklitchek 


railway construction. The country is very mountain- expert, Sir William Ackworth, to study the Austrian rail- 

ous and most of the mountain passes are very high, ways and to give his opinion as to what should be done with 
entailing heavy costs of construction and making for heavy them. Sir William complied with this request and enumer- 
expenses of operation and maintenance of way. ‘The per- 
centages of grades and curves to level track and tangent are 
shown in the following table. 


Ts tuPOGRAPHY of Austria is highly unfavorable for League of Nations invited the well-known British railway 








EXTENT oF GRADES AND CURVES 


Gradient Curvature 
DE wcnseceecenssasaes 19.2% TEE .ceungnenkésaeans 61.3% 
Bae GD BGP cuscesccecces 58.7% SY Rae 17.1% 
See GD BUD <ccecesceces 18.0% ar G6 oR £6+4020060 17.8% 
Weer BA ecocvceceuces 4.1% eer es” OF Seeneceecasnat 3.8% 


These conditions are even more rigorous than those the 
Swiss railways have to face. Moreover, the Austrian moun- 
tains are very poor in minerals and consequently provide 
the railways with little heavy traffic. The tourist traffic in 
summer and the transportation of wood fuel are insufficient 











me! 
to provide a remunerative year-round business. fica 
The estimated deficit of the Austrian State Railways for loss 
the year 1923 has been given as 1,318 billion paper crowns 
(about $18,828,000). Although the great majority of all 
continental European railways are working under heavy } 
deficits, it is difficult for a state as small and as poor as con 
Austria to bear such a one as this. With the help of the Austrian Passenger Train Drawn by Electric Locomotive per 
League of Nations, however, Austria has stabilized her res’ 
currency and, also with the help of the League of Nations, ated the disadvantages under which the railways were work- loa 
is working hard at reconstruction. Naturally the railway ing (in addition to the natural handicaps mentioned above) dli 
deficit looms large among the problems pressing for solution. as follows: 
In order to get a competent and impartial statement of the First of all the state railways were not productive of 2,0 
peculiar conditions of the railways, the commissioner of the profits because of the 30 per cent traffic tax. Furthermore —_ 
: hay 
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they rendered important and expensive services for the post 
office administration for which they were inadequately com- 
pensated. Duties were imposed upon the railway adminis- 
tration which were not connected with railway operation. 
Unprofitable lines were kept in operation and contributions 
were made to non-functioning private lines. 

The chief trouble, however, was to be found in the or- 
ganization, which was much too large and unwieldy and 
therefore worked slowly and inefficiently. The railways with 
a total staff of 90,000 employees had about 27.2 officers and 
men per mile of line, which number was ridiculously high 
and surpassed any other European railways (Switzerland 
19.2, Germany 21, France 14.5, United States less than 8 
per mile). In the same way the application of the 8-hour 
day worked very badly, since in reality many employees 
worked much less than 8 hours. 

Moreover, the program for new construction, except elec- 
trification, was much too ambitious. With a more efficient 
organization, however, and rigid economy conditions should 
improve in such a manner that after a lapse of a few years 
the deficit should disappear entirely. 


Reorganization Begun 


Sir William’s opinions and recommendations were ap- 
proved and reconstruction has been energetically begun. 
Parliament has passed a law placing the whole railway ad- 
ministration on an entirely new basis. Instead of a minis- 
terial administration, a directorate resembling that of a com- 
mercial undertaking has been placed in charge. This con- 
sists of a general director at the head of a kind of board of 
governors. Accordingly, the railways are no longer a direct 
organization of the state, but they are a quite separate enter- 
prise. Working forces will be reduced to a reasonable size 
and plans for improvements are to be shelved for the greater 
part, to be carried out only where they have been com- 
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motives averaged only 13,600 miles, a relatively insignifi- 
cant performance, due largely to the heavy repairs always 
necessary with the more or less antiquated types of power. 
But the ratio of unserviceable locomotives to the whole 
stock is decreasing continually because of the improved 
performance of the repair shops, of which there are nine, 
employing a total of 14,700 men. 


The electrification of two 





Austrian Churchyard with Railway Viaduct in Background 


main lines will replace many modern steam locomotives which 
will be used elsewhere in place of older power. 

A study of the records of fuel consumption shows that 
the poor record is due to the inefficiency of the antique types 
of power. The Austrian State Railways report a coal con- 
sumption of 153 lb. per mile. A comparison with the 
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Express Passenger Train Near Summit of Arlberg Line, Austria—Grade, 3 Per Cent 


menced and are so far advanced (as, for instance, electri- 
fication) that a cessation of operations would entail the 
loss of large sums already invested. 


Physical Condition 


The greater part of Austria’s railway lines are of light 
construction; only 23 per cent of the total mileage will 
permit an axle load of as much as 16 metric tons, while the 
rest permits only 14.5 metric tons. These insufficient wheel 
loads set up great difficulties in the way of efficient han- 
dling of heavy traffic. 

At the present time the Austrian State Railways have 
The supply of power is 
Since 1918 the railways 
The past year, these loco- 


> 


2,661 locomotives (0.8 per mile). 
consequently comparatively good. 
have ordered 362 locomotives. 





reports issued by the Swiss Federal Railways shows a much 
higher consumption of fuel and lubricants in Austria, al- 
though the conditions of traffic are nearly the same for the 
roads of both countries. 


Modernization of Motive Power Curtailed 


Because of the bad financial situation of Austria, the 
comprehensive plan for the modernizing of motive power 
must be reduced greatly. The last year the Austrian State 
Railways ordered only 15 heavy Decapod type locomotives 
and 27 heavy 4-8-0 type express passenger locomotives. Both 
types of locomotives are fitted with the new Lentz poppet 
valve gear and the Dabeg feedwater heater. The steam re- 
quired for this heater is taken from the exhaust of the cylin- 
ders and admitted to the heater after having passed an oil 
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separator, in order that its condensate may be oil-less. The 
feed-water pump is actuated by the valve gear. 

The Austrian State Railways have 5,021 passenger cars 
(1.51 per mile) the greater part of the four-wheel type. 
No new passenger cars were acquired during the past year. 
Freight cars to the number of 33,041 (10.2 per mile) are 
owned, of which the greater part are four-wheeled, their 
average capacity ranging from 10 to 15 metric tons. Be- 
cause of the precarious financial situation, no new freight 
cars could be ordered. 

Freight traffic has fallen off, only four-fifths of the pre- 
war average having been handled last year over the lines 
owned by the present Austrian state. Passenger service is 
of nearly the same density as it has been since the war. In 
pre-war days, fuel costs were only 7.5 per cent of operating 
expenses; today, they have increased to 18 per cent. As in 
other countries, the cost for operating the railroads are much 
higher than prior to 1914. A commensurate increase in 
rates and fares is, however, impossible, due to the poverty 
of the population. 

In 1923 freight rates were increased 28 per cent, while 
passenger fares are 15 per cent higher. Figured in gold, 
freight rates are 21 per cent higher than before the war, 
while passenger fares are cheaper (77 per cent of 1914). 

Electrification 

The Austrian National Assembly in 1920, passed a bill to 
substitute electric traction for steam on the state-operated 
lines, in order not to be dependent on coal, most of which 
must be imported, since coal deposits are very scarce in 
Austria. Electric power for this purpose is to be secured 
from a number of hydro-electric power plants now being 
built. 

Che initial electrification project includes 137 miles with 
heavy gradients from Innsbruck to Bludenz, and 68 miles 


approaching the summit). The electrification of the Arlber; 
line has been completed from Innsbruck to Oe6etztal (2( 
miles). The continuation of the electrification depends from 
the progress in building the Spullersee power station. Th: 
station is located at 6,000 ft. above the sea level and is pro- 





In the Mountains of Austria 


vided with a large water storage reservoir—the pipe line 
having a fall of 2,600 ft. The complete plant will develop a 
total of 48,000 h. p. 

From the power plant the energy will be transmitted at 
high voltage (55,000 volts) by a power transmission line over 
the Arlberg, to the transformer stations. The electrification 

















A Ten-Wheeler for Passenger Service Equipped with Lentz Poppet Valve Gear 


from Attnang-Puchheim to Steinach-Irdning. The famous 
Arlberg line runs westward from Innsbruck, an important 
station on the line to be electrified. The maximum grade in 
this zone is 3 per cent. The line contains a large number of 
curves; there are also six tunnels (the longest, the Arlberg 
tunnel, 6.75 miles in length, located on the most severe grade 





of these lines is carried out with a single phase alternating 
current at 15,000 volts. 

For motive power 54 electric locomotives will be required 
for the initial electrification, including the following types 
0-10-0 for freight; 2-6-6-2 for heavy express passenger an‘ 
2-6-2 for light passenger service. 
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In the Swiss Alps—Photo from International 





Germany and Some Other European Countries 


Difficulties in Ruhr a Setback for Germany—Steps to 
Facilitate International Traffic 


URING the past two or three years Europe as a whole 
has been gradually moving toward more normal con- 
ditions in railroading. Agreements have been entered 
into previding for interchange of cars so that nations no 
longer hesitate to let their rolling stock cross international 




















Station at Leipsig 


oundaries because of the fear that it will never be seen 
gain. Other agreements have been made calling for stand- 
ird equipment for international traffic, standard accounting 
ind through international rates. All this has tended to 
tacilitate the normal movement of traffic and to minimize the 


handicaps of the many new international boundaries which 


esulted from the treaty of Versailles. 
At the present time, however, this tendency toward gradual 
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improvement has been checked in Germany as a result of the 
occupation of the Ruhr. The railways of this section, as is 
described elsewhere in this issue in an article about the 
French railways by M. Peschaud, are operated by a “Régie” 
made up of French and Belgians. Between the Ruhr and 
ihe rest of Germany there is little through traffic. Under a 
recent agreement through traffic from the rest of Europe now 
moves into the area occupied by the British. However, when 
trains from the British area reach that controlled by the 
French, trains are stopped and passengers have to change to 
trains operated by the Franco-Belgian Régie, incidentally 
buving a new ticket and paying for it in francs. An effort 
is, however, being made to establish some kind of an agree- 
ment under which traffic may be resumed on a more nearly 
normal basis. 

The periodical rumor that the government-owned railways 
of Germany are Xbout to be sold or leased to private interests 
has appeared again. This time it is foreign capital, a syn- 
dicate of financial interests from various countries, which it 
is said will take over the lines. Hugo Stinnes, the German 
capitalist whose name has heretofore been connected with 
such rumors, is said to be just as desirous as ever of acquir- 
ing the lines. These lines, once profitable, are now suffering 
from heavy deficits which add even greater difficulties to the 
task of financing the German state, a task which would be 
severe enough with no troublesome railroad deficit added to 
it. A considerable number of Germans are starving and 
the great majority of them cannot afford anything like their 
pre-war quota of necessities and luxuries. ‘These are not 
therefore, boom times in railway traffic and the fact that the 
railways earned profits before the war is no proof that they 
would do so now. Consequently there may well be some 
skepticism as to whether the German government could find 
a private concern which would be willing to take over the 
railroads under present conditions. 


























Switzerland 


The Swiss Federal Railways in 1922 again suffered a 
deficit after fixed charges, although not as severe as in 1921. 
In 1923 conditions have improved considerably. For the 
first five months of 1923 gross receipts totaled 85,574,000 
francs ($14,975,000 at present rate of exchange rates), 
almost twice the figure for the same period 10 years ago. 
No hope is held out, however, that results for the year will 
be good enough to cover fixed charges. 

Switzerland’s chief difficulty is her high exchange rate. 
With the Austrian and German currencies worth next to 
nothing and with French, Belgian and Italian money de- 
preciated about 75 per cent, the Swiss franc has declined only 
about two cents from its par value of 19.3 cents. Naturally, 
pleasure-seckers from countries with depreciated currencies 
cannot afford to buy Swiss francs and so they spend their 
holidays elsewhere. The consequence is that Switzerland, 
where caring for tourists is the principal industry, is ex- 
periencing an acute business depression. Even with the 
improvement in business in 1923 the railroads are not 
handling as large a tonnage as they did 10 years ago. 
Passenger traffic, likewise, is scant and in order to hold what 
little traffic there is the railways have had to make consider- 
able reductions in rates. Passengers carried in 1922 showed 
an increase of half a million over the previous year, yet 
receipts declined 3 per cent. 

Fuel remains high—about four times the 1913 price, 
although some reduction has been made since 1920. Coal, 
moreover, is imported and all sums spent for it go to benefit 
a foreign rather than a home industry. To save fuel, there- 
fore, the Swiss railways are being electrified as rapidly as 
consisten‘ly possible under prevailing financial conditions. 

Wages are more than double those which obtained before 
the war, but owing to high living costs it has not been possible 











Yards at Dusseldorf in the Ruhr 


to make any considerable reductions in this item, although 
there has been some reduction in forces. 


Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria 


Hungary is making some progress in restoring her rail- 
ways, but progress in this direction is seriously retarded by 
the difficulty of financing the purchase of necessary equip- 
ment and supplies, particularly fuel, lubricants, ties, rails 
and shop machinery. The railways are being operated at 
a heavy loss, but by an experienced administration. 

Roumania, by increases to her territories which came as 
a result of the war, had to weld into her own railway system 
portions of systems formerly belonging to other countries— 
a difficult task. Moreover, the lines themselves were seriously 
damaged during the war and in acquiring additional mileage 
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Roumania did not acquire additional shop facilities in pro- 
portion—a situation which has placed the task of rolling 
stock reconstruction on shops entirely inadequate. 

In Bulgaria passenger traffic is twice what it was in pre- 
war days and freight business is about the same. That this 
increase in business is being handled is a sufficient proof of 
improved conditions. The speed of passenger trains is slow, 
principally because of the poor condition of the track, which 
cannot be adequately maintained because of an insufficient 
supply of ties. Freight cars now make only about half the 





mileage they did before the war and results as satisfactory 
as have been obtained have been possible only because of 














Cologne Station 


additions te the supply of cars and locomotives. It is evi- 
dent, however, that present operations are not efficient. The 
country suffers from a lack of adequate shop facilities. In 
spite of these conditions, however, the Bulgarian railways 
are exceptional in Central Europe in that they are earning 
profits. 

Facilitating International Traffic 

On December 6 at Geneva, the Second General Conference 
on Communications and Transit of the League of Nations 
approved of the “International Regime of Railways,” a 
thoroughgoing agreement for facilitating international traffic. 
This “Regime,” moreover, supplements all agreements at 
present existing. 

Under this Regime the parties agree among other things: 

To set up through international service wherever lines of twe 
different states meet jf there is sufficient traffic to warrant this 
service. 

To endeavor to have joint stations at frontier points, instead of 
separate stations for each country. 

Not to discriminate in equipment provided or otherwise against 
international traffic or against freight or passengers because of 
nationality. 

To restore service on any international route as soon as possible 
if for any reason it is suspended and while the route is closed to 
endeavor to route the business over any other line that may be open. 

To handle customs examinations and passport formalities with as 
little delay to traffic as possible. 

To set up standards which will facilitate the free exchange of 
rolling stock. 

To make immune from seizure rolling stock in the territory of a 
foreign country. 

To sect up through rates and a uniform contract for the consign- 
ment of freight regardless of the international boundaries it has to 
cross. 

To make regulations providing for prompt payment to all the 
railways participating in the conveyance of a unit of traffic by the 
railway which collected the charges for the service. 

To make regulations regarding the distribution of charges arising 
out of claims against the railways. 

To exert every effort to minimize the difficulties arising from 
fluctuations in exchange 


Thus are Europe and European railways, however slowly, 
surely recovering from the effects of the war. 
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Pacsenger Train in Nile Valley—Photo by A. Reid, Cairo 








Egypt Jogging Along in the Railway Race 


Fairly Prosperous But Inactive—Contro] Passing from 
British to Egyptian Hands 


By Cloyce K. Huston 


N ELEMENTARY KNOWLEDGE of the country and a 
A glance at its railway map will show one instantly that 
Egypt presents railway enterprise with some problems 

which are entirely unique in character. This is due chiefly 
to the geography of the country. Although Egyptian author- 
ity extends over a vast territory, only about 12,400 square 
miles are rendered habitable by the Nile river, and this com- 
paratively small territory (about equal to that of Maryland 








In the Yards at Cairo 


or one twenty-second of that of the state of Texas) supports 
almost 14,000,000 people. The settled portion, therefore, 
has a total length (from Alexandria to Assuan) of 678 miles, 
and an average width of 18% miles. A long narrow strip 
from Assuan to Cairo, there developing into a fan-like tri- 
angle reaching toward the Mediterranean, Egypt proper is 
plainly dependent upon the Nile. Where the Nile does not 
go, there is no life. 


No Branch Line Problem 


It is obvious, therefore, that the line of all communication 
is definitely marked out and the nature of the railways is 
all but foreordained; there are no mountain ranges to be 
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crossed or tunneled through; there is not a complex network 
of lines to be co-ordinated, but rather a long stretch from a 
southernmost to a northernmost point; there is a dense 
population to be served; and, finally, there is a heavy agri- 
cultural produce to be carried from a small cultivated area. 
In addition to this, other significant features might be 
mentioned, such as the extreme age of the country, the usual 
slow-moving gait common to all oriental countries, the mis- 
interpretation of and inefficiency in all things modern, the 
absence of anything like an adequate supply of natural in- 
dustrial resources and the unsettled state naturally resulting 
from the unwilling subjection of a unified people to a foreign 
power. This has been, and is, the Egyptian railway problem. 


History 


The first railway in Egypt was opened for service in 1856, 
being a direct line between Alexandria and Cairo, thus con- 
necting the capital city of the country with the Mediterranean. 
The next step was to complete the overland route to the Red 
sea. This was done by constructing a line from Cairo to 
Suez, which was later replaced by a line from Ismailia to 
Suez, while the latter was in its turn superseded by the water 
route upon the opening to traffic of the Suez canal in 1869. 
During those years the overland traffic between Alexandria 
and Suez was no inconsiderable item, creating a revenue of 
$3,750,000,000 annually. At about the same time, construc- 
tion began on the road south of Cairo to Minia, and by 1891 
the system had been extended to Assuan, the present south- 
ern terminus. 

Because of her special interest in a direct route to eastern 
waters, and, later, her occupation of Egypt, Great Britain has 
been the dominating influence in the greater share of Egyp- 
tian railway construction. Some of this interest, no doubt, 
can be attributed to her huge traffic in the cotton produce of 
Egypt. An Englishman built the first line, and Englishmen 
have since furnished much of the material that has gone into 
subsequent lines. In 1876 the Egyptian State Railways by 
a decree of the Khedive were placed under the administration 
of a mixed board, composed of one Englishman, one French- 
man and one Egyptian. This international+board ceased to 
exist in 1905, however, and since that time administrative 
power has been headed by a general manager. 
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Egyptian railways have acquired an added significance 
through the opening of a line through to Palestine from 
Kantara, a feat which was accomplished largely as a military 
move during the late war. They will also figure as a vital 
part of the “Cape to Cairo” line, when that ambitious proj- 
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The Railways of Egypt 


ect materializes, and thus increase immeasurably in im- 
portance. 

The railway system of Egypt is comprised of two distinct 
parts, the Egypttan State Railways and the private railways. 
The former are owned and operated by the government and 
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provide through service between chief points. The latter 
are light auxiliary railways, privately-owned and operating 
under a concession from the government covering a period of 
from 50 to 70 years. The three chief light railway systems, 
in order of importance, are as follows: the Egyptian Delta 
Light Railways Company, la Société Anonyme des Chemins 
de Fer de la Basse Egypte and the Fayoum Light Railways 
Company. The private lines are subsidiary to the main lines 
of the State Railways, and serve to tap the out-of-the-way 
points of the agricultural region, chiefly in the delta. The 
relative mileage and importance of the various lines may be 
seen from the following table: 





Gage Miles 

Peete Tete TIE 6 6006 0600c0006seeee 4’ 8%” 1,743 
Myotis TOOGS TREE oc cccccccccccccccses 3” 6” 277 
Egyptian Delta Light Railways Company...... 7 or 559.5 
Chemins de Fer de Basse Egypte............ 39.36” 139 
Fayoum Light Railways Company............ 2’ 6” 96.5 
BD Te -chebi Adnan kdwed desreneweees 2,815 


From these figures it is clear that the State Railways have 
almost three-fourths of the total route mileage, and, since 
they are standard gage and connect the chief commercial and 
agricultural centers, the burden of the traffic falls to them. 
Indeed, a consideration of the State Railways may safely be 
said to give an accurate index to the entire Egyptian system. 
It might be observed in passing that the only stretch of 
narrow gage track worthy of mention under the state system 














A Typical Suburban Station 


is that between Assuan and Luxor. Standardization of this 
line was considered prior to the war, but the plan has been 
abandoned for the present. All of the lines under private 
control are narrow gage, either 2-ft.-6-in. or meter gage, and 
will probable remain so indefinitely. The longest through 
run in Egypt is from Cairo to Luxor, or a distance of about 
424 miles, and the total number of stations open to traffic is 
696. 
Nature of Traffic 

Cotton growing is the greatest source of traffic goods in 
Egypt. During the fiscal year 1921-1922 cotton and cotton 
seed made up 17 per cent of the total tonnage on state rail- 
ways; cereals followed with 12 per cent; coal 7 per cent; and 
other merchandise 64 per cent. The total tonnage for the 
year was 4,055,000. During the year 1922-1923 cotton trans- 
ported, ginned and unginned, amounted to 276,794 tons and 
130,018 respectively, while sugar and molasses totalled 127.- 
112. The total tonnage of public goods carried for this year 
was 4,349,493. 

During the same year (1922-1923) the total number of 
passengers carried on the state railways was 26,514,799, and 
it is worthy of notice that of these 880,377 were first class, 
2,936,548 second class, and 22,697,674 third class. The 
total earnings for the year were $38,813,460, consisting ci 
$16,115,135 from passenger traffic, $20,460,690 from freight 
traffic and the remaining $3,337,635 from miscellaneous 
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sources, Such as rents, profits on sales, and such. This means 
that freight earnings comprised 55.24 per cent of the total. 
Much special importance is attached to the tourist traffic here 


during the winter season, and careful arrangements are made 


to handle the passenger service up to Luxor in the most ef- 


T¢ 


ficient manner. 


Rolling Stock 


At the beginning of the current year the rolling stock of the 
Egyptian State Railways consisted of 687 locomotives, 1,590 








hy A. Reid, Cairo 
Train Shed, Cairo Station 


passenger cars, 14,497 freight cars and 279 service and mis- 
cellaneous vehicles, such as cranes, wrecking equipment and 
the like. 

The more important trains are composed of large double- 
truck corridor compartment cars, lighted by gas or electricity 
and fitted with lavatories and clearstory roofs. Special at- 
tention must be given to passenger coaches constructed for up- 
country use because of the extreme heat. Dining cars are 
attached to the principal expresses and on the night trains 
sleeping cars are run under an arrangement with the Inter- 
national Sleeping Car Company. The third-class coaches 
are open from end to end and contain seats in rows down 
the sides, much after the fashion of the old American 
oaches. The standard brake for all equipment is the vacuum 
automatic. 

[he freight cars consist of 30-ton steel box and open top 
cars (for coal and similar traffic) as well as a considerable 


Egyptian State Railways 
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miscellaneous types. Enginehouse and shops are furnished 
with traveling steam cranes and wrecking trains with the 
necessary appliances. 

At Cairo an area of over 30 acres is devoted to repair shops. 
These shops comprise a foundry, passenger car shop, boiler 
shop, locomotive shop, engine stalls, paint shops, etc. The 
greater part of the repair work on freight cars is carried on 
at Alexandria. All repairs to narrow gage equipment are 
handled by the shops at Luxor. The private railways have 
adequate shop service on their own respective systems. 

The maximum clearance dimensions are as follows: 


MEE. £46 440ch Grice tieksteet sdeebenc tous 34’ 

eer rer rer Te Te rrr re er 8’ 9” 

eee een ee ae 11’ 
(Extreme maximum clearance is 11’ 5”) 

WOME cb cbseccewetdensscccndecseecesaads 30 tons 


There are on the State Railways about 250 bridges, eight 
of which span the Nile, the remainder crossing broad nav- 














Rear View of Central Station, Cairo 


igable canals. A great number of these bridges are provided 
with swing spans in order to allow the passing of heavy boat 
traffic. In addition to the ordinary bridges there are a num- 
ber of subways and over-crossings. 


Growth and Development 


Growth and development of the railways in Egypt at the 
present time are almost negligible. A few additional miles of 


Egyptian Chemins 
a Delta Light de Fer de Fayoum 





Totals System Proper 


— 


1921-22 1920-21 





Year—1920-21 


ee ene ee ee 2,210 2,613 1,518 1,518 
oy O68 MORK anxcactaardtanvas 703 696 354 349 
lling stock: 
PE, kets ckavanddwsnewes 776 803 615 643 
CE cient un nen cencuterentawe 1,485 1,526 1,007 1,036 
POCMR GOI 60.4 nc0csesesceses 17,184 17,234 13,568 13,632 
ssengers carried (thousands)...... 41,050 35,278 30,548 27,342 
reight carried (thousands tons)..... 4,477 4,623 3,769 4,055 
imals carried (thousands)......... 741 652 720 626 


rnings (thousands): 


PRR vc ceussdwiwees seenns $19,160 $16,255 $16,930 $14,550 
Freight and all other............ 24,745 26,345 23,315 24,950 
POE Ste eacdeaeandcacuwanwas 3,905 42,600 40,265 36,500 
nings per mile of line............ 8,551 8,055 5,300 5,190 
erating expenses (thousands)...... 42,385 35,160 39,455 32,200 
ee ee ee 1,525 7,440 790 6,800 


Auxiliary Line 


Oasis Line Railways, Ltd. la Basse Egypt Light Railways 


Ee Eien, Tt ais —_ See = —— 
1921-22 1920 21 1921-22 1920-21 1921-22 1920-21 1921-22° 1920-21 1921-22 1920-21 1921-22 


258 248 133 133 540 540 60 60 94 94 
83 83 7 7 215 213 22 22 22 22 
39 40 4 4 86 83 15 16 17 17 
85 91 8 8 264 264 74 80 47 47 

1,599 1,613 32 32 1,388 1,358 349 351 248 248 
59 799 5 5 7,190 5,402 1,032 883 1,216 841 

on 4 3 515 412 83 66 106 87 

és . 16 21 5 5 

$195 $155 $10 $10 $1,575 $1,175 $225 $210 $225 $155 

310 360 15 20 845 760 140 13 120 120 

505 415 25 30 2,420 1,935 365 345 345 275 

391 400 40 41 895 715 1,200 1,125 725 581 

575 530 45 40 1,805 1,450 275 2 230 160 
70 —15 15 —10 625 485 90 65 115 115 








number of four-wheel 10-ton open cars. The latter in most 
‘ses are fitted with high ends to carry lumbea, but are also 
\daptable for the cotton and onion traffic. There are, in ad- 
lition, petroleum tanks, water tanks, ventilated cars, powder 
irs, cattle cars, ballast cars, insulated cars and other such 


track may be added or a handful of new passenger cars 
placed on the rails year by year, but there is nothing that 
resembles real expansion or progress. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that Egypt was one of the few countries that did 
not suffer a severe economic upheaval as a result of the late 



















war; rather it should be said that she was benefited by it. 
The stagnancy of railway enterprise at the present time, then, 
can be accounted for only by the limited area and resources 
of the country, and, perhaps, the natural backwardness of the 
nation. Any construction proposed for the near future must 
necessarily be of a very limited form and scarcely warrants 
the attention of any industrial interests other than of the 
power which already has such a strong foothold in the 
Egyptian railway system—i.e. Great Britain. Of course, 
new forms of motive power, such as internal combustion loco- 
motives or electric locomotives, signal devices—the Westing- 
house electro-pneumatic system has already been adopted at 
Cairo—and other improvements of a like nature may hope to 
find a market, but large scale construction work can scarcely 
be said to be flourishing at the present time. 


Personnel 


The total number of employees now working under the 
State Railway System is slightly over 30,000. This number 
is comprised chiefly of native Egyptians, only the adminis- 
trative posts and executive offices being filled by English. 
These positions are gradually being vacated, however, and 
natives are being recruited more and more for responsible 
positions. British control is passing out of Egypt—political 
control as well as control of the communications and every 
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his withdrawal are the general-deterioration and lack of 
properly supervised repair work, along with the refusal of the 
Ministry of Communications to allow the appointment of 
engineers to take the place of those who have recently re- 
signed. 

A commission has been sent to England by the depart- 
ment of education to study mechanical engineering, but it is 
feared that they will not have completed their studies in time 
to correct the present unfortunate state of disrepair. 


Traffic Increase 


For the sake of comparison it is interesting to note that 
the total annual revenue from the Egyptian State Railways 
increased from $19,581.055 in 1912 to $39,498,845 in 1922, 
or an increase of approximately 100 per cent over a period of 
10 years. In the same period the gross expenditures increased 
from $11,454,205 to $32,702,115, or an increase of only 
slightly less than 200 per cent. The net earnings, therefore, 
show only negligible increase, from $6,796,730 to $8,126,- 
850, or less than two per cent. During the two years the net 
receipts per train mile were identical, amounting to $0.782 
in each instance. 

A comparison of the year 1920-1921 with 1921-1922 shows 
a decrease in the gross receipts, from $40,245,310 to $39,- 
498.845, of just under two per cent. Operating expenses ex- 














Central Station, Cairo, Egypt 


other department. Many have already left for England or 
other colonies; a great number more will leave during next 
month (January, 1924); and all the rest will have vacated 
office by 1927. ‘This means, undeniably, a change in the 
railways of Egypt; perhaps there will be no radical revolu- 
tion, but the administrative policies and methods must inevi- 
tably be altered, even though mechanics and expert engineers 
are receiving European training at the present time. Only 
time can tell the direction in which they will move when sail- 
ing under their own canvas. 


Immunity From Serious Accidents 


Although native labor may be blamed for the apparent 
slowness of much of the service, the extreme caution which 
has necessarily resulted from the employment of an Egyp- 
tian staff is an off-setting virtue, and it may be said of Egypt 
that she enjoys a remarkably high degree of immunity from 
serious railway accidents. Low speed also keeps down 
operating costs as well as the number of casualties. 

At the moment of writing (November 29, 1923) word 
comes that the general manager of the State Railways, an 
Englishman, has tendered his resignation. Reasons given for 


perienced a fall, from $39,456,590 to $32,702,115. Net earn- 
ings jumped from $788,720 to $6,796,730, indicating too close 
a margin between gross earnings and operating expenses in 
1920-1921 which was corrected in the following year. In 
these two years respectively the total mileage of track was 
1,569 and 1,572, showing an extension of the system to the 
enormous amount of three miles. Other figures for these two 
years may be given respectively as follows: number of sta- 
tions, 354 and 349; passenger cars (first, second and third- 
class), 1,007 and 1,036; locomotives, 615 and 643; freight 
cars, 13,568 and 13,632; total number of locomotive miles, 
18,739,000 and 19,806,000; merchandise transported, 3,769,- 
000 and 4,055,000; animals transported, 720,000 and 626,- 
000; number of passengers carried, 30,548,000 and 27,342,- 
000; and passenger miles, 850,334,960 and 746,897,340 for 
the years 1920 and 1921 respectively. 

A general survey of the entire system of Egyptian railways. 
including the private lines, is obtainable from the accom- 
panying table. These statistics were prepared in French by 
the Department of Statistics and have been translated, the 
Egyptian pound being taken at five dollars and the kilo- 
meter at six-tenths of a mile. 
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Union Government Building, Pretoria, South Africa 





















Brighter Prospects for South African Railways 


Now Earning a Net After Years of Deficits—Keeping 
Ahead of Traffic Demands 


By Gilbert E. Chittenden 


financial position of the South African Railways and 
Harbors Administration after a prolonged struggle 
against high operating costs and reduced earnings. The sig- 


Ts YEAR 1923 has produced a favorable change in the 











A Refrigerator Car on the S. A. R. 


nificance of the change can only be stated properly in the 
‘ight of a brief retrospect which properly should date back to 
the war years when the period of financial adversity set in as 
ie widespread effects of the upheaval in Europe became 
eneral. 
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Huge Deficits Accumulated 


In South Africa, as in many other countries, the financial 
troubles of the railways were intensified by the trade, labor 
and industrial problems which multiplied so freely and 
rapidly in the period after the war, and from 1916-1917’ 
onwards the administration had to contend with an unbroken 
series of deficits varying from $46,622? in 1916-17 to $7,- 
729,786 in 1921-22. The average loss per annum over that 
period was roughly $3,900,000 and on March 31, 1922, less 
than two years ago, the accumulated deficit had reached 
$20,360,358 with operating costs continuing upwards and 
the gold and coal mining industries in a state of partial 
paralysis as the result of a serious industrial and revolution- 
ary upheaval on the Witwatersrand from January to March, 
1922. At that juncture steps were taken to ease the growing 
financial burden by obtaining the consent of Parliament to 
the transfer of $9,720,000 from the renewals fund toward 
the reduction of the deficit. This measure had the effect of 
reducing it to $10,640,358, but there was a further loss of 
$151,321 on operations for the year 1922-23, which brought 
the accumulated deficit up to $10,791,679 at the commence- 
ment of the present financial year which will end on March 
31, 1924. 

Showing a Profit This Year 
In the meantime a favorable change has set in during 


1923 and this tendency, coupled with the steady application 
of economy in all operating expenses has brought the railways 





1 The fiscal year of the South African Railways ends March 31. 
2 This and other figures of money are given in American currency at par 
of exchange. 
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to what is probably a turning point in the struggle against 
financial stringency. 
that is to say for the first six months of the current financial 
year—the operating results had shown progressive improve- 
ment, and at that date there was a surplus available of $2,- 
677,214 which had reduced the accumulated deficit from 
$10,791,679 to $8,114,465. With the unsettled state of 
affairs in Europe reacting closely upon South African trade 
and industries, and in the face of a certain sluggishness in 
the internal trade of the country, those results are both grati- 
fying and significant. Though it would be too much to 
predict that the railways are witnessing the last of their 
financial troubles, there are encouraging signs that they have 
encountered the worst of them and that they have also 
weathered the most trying and difficult times experienced 
since the war. The outlook for the future, therefore, is dis- 
tinctly reassuring 

Che latest detailed results which afford some guide to rail- 
way business in South Africa are those for the year 1922-23 
as published recently in the annual report of the general 
manager of railways. The gross operating expenses for the 
last financial year were $75,441,839. This figure showed a 
saving of $8,219,548, or 10 per cent, compared with the 








Typical Country Station 


previous year. ‘The decrease was brought about mainly 
through a reduction of staff due to reorganization, reduced 
overtime and Sunday time payments, reduction in the quan- 
tities and cost of stores and materials and to savings effected 
in the maintenance of buildings, permanent way structures 
and other services 


Improved Operating Ratio 


Under the main heads of operating expenses there were 
actual savings of $1,299,963, or 9 per cent, on maintenance 
of permanent way and works; $1,448,625, or 8 per cent, on 
transportation expenses; $1,621,942, or 8 per cent, on traffic 
expenses; and $232,386 on cartage and general services. 
Under the heading of expenses for depreciation there was a 
decrease of $4,010,807, or roughly 50 per cent. Expenses 
per train mile worked out at $2.28 and per mile of line at 
$6,867. These figures reflected reductions of 11 and 21 per 
cent respectively. ‘The operating ratio was 77, a decrease of 
7 per cent compared with the ratio for the previous year. The 
route mileage of lines owned on March 31, 1923, was 10,987, 
and the mileage actually operated, including certain privately 
owned lines, was 11,628. The train mileage totalled 33,026,- 


174. The total capital investment rose from $502,305,654 on 
March 31, 1922, to $528,081,097 on March 31, 1923, an 
increase of $25,775,443, or 5 per cent. 

Earnings and traffic in 1922-23 were fairly well main- 
A total of 61,582,447 passengers, 3,254,477 head of 


tained. 








Up to the end of September, 1923,— 





livestock and 18,407,200 tons of goods and mineral traffi 
were conveyed over the railways. The total gross earnings 
amounted to $97,913,433, of which passenger traffic produced 
$25,278,226; goods and minerals other than coal $47,171,- 
136; coal $16,305,222, and livestock, parcels and other 
traffic $9,158,850. Compared with the previous year th: 


total earnings for 1922-23 showed a decrease of $3,210,331 








Dispatcher’s Office, Natal District, S. A. R. 


or 3 per cent, and the net result of the operations for the 
year was a loss of $151,321. 


Reasons for Improved Results 


Against these results, the first six months of the current 
financial year have, as previously stated, produced a surplus 
of about $2,600,000. The improvement has been due prin- 
cipally to a splendid maize season entailing heavy shipments, 
to steadier demands for South African bunker and export 
coal and to increased traffic in other agricultural products 
and minerals as well as timber, machinery and building ma- 











S. A. R. Police 


terials. While the financial position and traffic have im 
proved, there has been no relaxation of the economy measures 
which continue to be the main spring actuating the executiv: 
control of the South African Railways today. Adherenc: 
to this course, however, has not stultified the larger policy o: 
development which has been the chief incentive since the 
government railways were unified in 1910. Some of the 
largest schemes embarked upon under that policy are nov 
approaching fulfilment, and at no time in the past history of 
the country has railway and harbor development work pro- 
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ceeded on a wider or more comprehensive scale. The total 
amounts involved in the various large projects in hand and 
certain work contemplated in the near future is estimated at 
roughly $120,000,000. 


Construction Program 


The railway construction program embracing 22 lines of 
an aggregate length of 851 miles, at a cost of $19,865,833, 
has been vigorously pressed forward during the past year. 
Certain of these new lines have already been opened for 
traffic and the greater proportion of the remaining mileage, 
principally in the form of agricultural and mineral lines 
for developing and tapping productive areas, will come into 
operation during the year 1924. 


Progress on Electrification 


On the Natal main line, the extensive scheme of electrifi- 
cation between Glencoe Junction and Maritzburg, entailing 
the conversion of about 270 miles of track from steam to 
electric operation, has made great headway and it is antici- 
pated that the central power plant at Colenso will commence 
generating electricity in May, 1924. Extensions of the 














Zulu Workmen and Decorated Locomotive of Governor- 
Gcneral’s Train 


electrified system to other busy sections of line in South 
Africa are under consideration at the present time. 


Grain Elevators and Harbor Work 


The grain elevator system which is to be operated and 
controlled by the railway administration is nearing com- 
pletion and will be in readiness for handling the greater 
portion of the 1924 grain crop. Orders have been placed 
for a large number of special bulk grain cars to deal with 
this traffic. 

At the principal ports, namely, Walvis Bay, Cape Town, 
Port Elizabeth, East London and Durban, various schemes 
of comprehensive harbor development and improvement are 
either proceeding or are to be undertaken in the near future. 
The most notable work in this respect is that nearing com- 
pletion at the port of Durban. The whole question of har- 
bor development has recently been the subject of investiga- 
tion and report by an independent authority from Europe, 

, partly as a result of that report, the government has 
signified its intention of proceeding with certain large 

1emes of expansion, though any detailed reference to the 

‘-k projected would be premature at the present stage. 


4 


Keeping Railways Ahead of Demand 


‘erhaps the most striking feature of the policy of ex- 
sion is the consistent effort which has been and is being 
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made to keep railway and harbor developments abreast of 
one another and also ahead of demands. In times of de- 
pression there have been difficulties in the way, particularly 
in a partially developed country like South Africa where 
the natural tendency among the scattered communities is to 
regard local needs as the most urgent and necessary and to 














Houses Built by the South African Railways for Their 
Employees, Orange Free State 


lose sight of the larger national aims in any comprehensive 
scheme of expansion. These difficulties must remain for 
sometime to come pending more intensive exploitation and 
settlement, but a discerning critic cannot fail to observe the 
progress that has been made in the past few years, and the 
great promise which the increasing transportation and port 
facilities of the country, in conjunction with its remarkable 
resources and powers of production, give for the future. 
The whole trend of traffic at the present time serves to 











Concrete Viaduct on the S. A. R. 


show that the railways are playing a vital part as a devel- 
oping agency. Less than 15 years ago high-rated import 
traffic from the ports to the interior was the outstanding 
characteristic of railway business. Today the greater pro- 
portion of service is confined to the conveyance of low-rated 
traffic in local products from the inland areas in the ports, 
which has necessitated a revision of the whole tariff policy. 

In broad review the railway position in South Africa at 
the end of 1923 was essentially sound and reassuring, and 
as a guide to the general business and industrial condition 
of the country it gave justifiable cause for an optimistic out- 
look on the future. 
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As Left, Railway Docks—At Right, Station, Haidir Pasha, Opposite Constantinople 


Future of Railways in Turkey Still in Doubt 


Most Lines Privately Operated With Government Guar- 
antee—Failure of Chester Scheme 


By A. Vahid Bey 


Lausanne between Turkey and the allied European 

powers, the exact area of Anatolia, or Turkish Asia 
Minor, has not been definitely determined. The reason for 
this is that the Mosul question has not yet been settled be- 
tween England and Turkey. The negotiations regarding 
these important oil fields have not even actually begun. 
Both Turkey and the Iraq government (with England as the 
mandatory power) are equally eager to secure the possession 
of the province of Mosul. Should the parties be unable 
to come to an agreement after negotiations, then the mat- 
ter will be referred to the League of Nations, which, ac- 
cording to the Lausanne treaty, will be entitled to give a 
decision. This decision will be final and will settle the 
dispute. The vital importance of the Mosul oil fields to 
Turkey, and especially for the future development of the 
railways in Asia Minor, is evident. 

Though the exact area of Anatolia, or Turkish Asia 
Minor, cannot be at present determined exactly, in conse- 
quence of the above conflict about Mosul, it can, however, 
be taken as something between 180,000 and 200,000 square 
miles (about the same area as that of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois 
and Missouri combined). The population of Turkey has 
been reduced to about eight or nine million as a result of the 
continual wars and disturbances in its European and Asiatic 
parts during the last 15 years. 

Although the former Ottoman empire has suffered such 
enormous loss in territory and population, this means in 
reality a blessing for the Turkish nation. Today, Turkey 
is no longer the old empire governed by a sultan, but is a 
young and robust republic, thanks to the energetic will and 
patriotic sacrifices of the nation under the leadership of Gazi 
Moustafa Kemal Pasha. This republic is built on the same 


Anon a peace treaty has recently been signed at 


modern principles as adopted by many civilized nations in 
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the world. The domain of the republic is now a compact 
national land of Turks, and its population is, in a large 
scale, homogenous. 


Physical Characteristics 


Physically Asia Minor is a plateau sloping from the 
great Taurus mountains in the South to the mountains bor- 
dering on the Black sea in the North, and westwards to 
wards the shores of the Aegean sea. Numerous passes 
through the Taurus and Anti-Taurus allow communication 
with the Eastern portions of the old empire. The general 
elevation of the plateau is from 2,000 to 3,000 ft. The 
climate of Anatolia is not alike in all parts of the country. 
In general, Asia Minor is colder in winter and warmer in 
summer than other countries of the same geographical lati- 
tude in Europe. 


Companies Operating Under Government Guarantees 


The railways of Turkey-in-Europe and Turkey-in-Asia 
are almost entirely owned by private companies. The own- 
ers are generally foreigners, German, French and British 
interests predominating. Nearly all of these railways are 
constructed and operated on the basis of a yearly guarantee 
from the government of so much a kilometer (.62 miles) 
Consequently the Turkish government, each year, pays t 
these companies a certain sum as compensation, in order to 
cover the interest of the foreign capital invested. The kilo 
metric guarantee funds paid by the government are different 
for each railway line. The principal railways operating in 
Turkey at present are the following: 


Anatolian Railway 


At present the most important railway line in Asia Minor 
is the Anatolian Railway. The Ottoman government, i! 
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August, 1871, entrusted a French company with the con- 
struction, on the account of the government, of a railway 
line between Haidar-Pasha and Ismid. The construction 
of this line was completed in 1873. In 1880 a British 
company leased this line for 20 years. In 1888, the Ger- 
mans took over the line and extended it. 

The lines—all standard gage—belonging properly to this 
‘company are as follows: 


Length 

Section in miles 
NN EES RE Ce ee Ee Te Te ee TT Er Tee ee 57 
ee ek Cece Khe Re ERe Cee atennteeeenewe neu wean 138 
ON OO OTCE TTC TTC TCC COC CCC CET TC 163 
OE OEE OT TCL COT ECC LCC TC CT TCL 60 
ESE RO rrr cee ere ere 41 
Ee ret paren nr er oae ee ree 175 
i cckecdecuncecehow kde senteeetenebnee Geteueeue S40 634 


These lines are all single track, except a small suburban 
portion in Constantinople which was double tracked in 1911. 
An important portion of these lines suffered considerable 
damage during the recent Greek invasion. Consequently 
they are in need of reconstruction, although the Turkish 
government repaired many bridges, and did other neces- 
sary work after the defeat of the Greeks. The head office 
of the company is in Constantinople, and the general man- 
ager is Edward Hugenin, a Swiss. 

This railway is just at this moment the burning question 
of the day. It constitutes the object of a spirited contest of 
international finance. Anglo-German, British and Anglo- 
Swiss capitalists are at present striving for the possession 
of these lines. This contest has arisen from provisions of the 
Lausanne peace treaty recently concluded between Turkey 
and the allied European powers. According to this treaty, 
the Turkish government has the right either to purchase 
this railway from the former operating company or to con- 
clude a new contract with it readapting the former conces- 
sion to the present political conditions. Now, the first of 
the rival groups, represented by Mr. Hugenin, is trying to 
convince the Turks that they should renew the former con- 
tract, while the two other groups advise the Turkish govern- 
ment to purchase the railway and to cancel the former con- 
tract. Should the purchase of the line be decided, the sum 
to be paid to the company by the government would be reck- 
oned on the basis of the kilometric guarantees, the earnings 
of the last five years, including the normal pre-war years, 
ind the capital invested. 
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The Turkish Commissioner for Public Works, who is 
known as one of the ablest Turkish experts in railway af- 
fairs, has already come to an agreement with Mr. Hugenin to 
the effect of renewing the former contract with certain modifi- 
cations. This agreement has also been approved by the cabi- 
net. The agreement must, however, be ratified by the 
National Assembly, which now has it under consideration. 
In the Assembly there are strong currents of opinion for and 
against this agreement. The finance committee of the As- 
sembly opposes it and urges the purchase of the line by the 
government. According to the agreement as it now stands, 
both parties renounce reciprocally any claim for indemnity 
and the concessionaire agrees that the lines shall be properl 
repaired, rolling stock put into good shape, that lines pro- 
jected shall be constructed,* that Turks alone shall be em- 
ployed, that working conditions shall be improved and the 
board of administration of the company shall include three 
Turkish members, etc. 

The second rival group, which seem to be a purely Brit- 
ish one, is very much interested in this railway, and is repre- 
sented in Turkey by a group which has assumed the national 
Turkish name of the Touran Development Company; this 
company strongly urges the government not to renew the 
former contract but to purchase the line. It announces that 
it is prepared “to arrange a loan for the Turkish govern- 
ment, at the lowest possible rate of interest, which will 
enable the Turkish government immediately to purchase and 
thus to nationalize the railway. If the Turkish government 
is not disposed to buy the line for its own account, the group 
is also prepared to form a Turkish company and run the 
line, either for the government or as a private Turkish com- 
pany, with head office and main administration in Turkey.” 
The group further undertakes to construct the projected 
additions to the line and highly praises the present govern- 
mental administration and the Turkish personnel. It is 
said to be made up of a syndicate of strong British indus- 
trial and financial concerns. 

There is also a third group, apparently Anglo-Swiss, which 
seems to be equally eager to obtain the line and whose offer 
is, in its broad lines, identical with the offer of the second 
group. 





*According to reports published on November 25, 1923, a portion of the 
contemplated Angora-Yozgad-Sivas line, up to the 124th kilometer (about 
77 miles) from Angora, has been constructed by the Turkish government as 
a temporary narrow-gage line 
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The Bagdad Railway 


Although the Bagdad Railway has a different name, it is 
practically and in reality nothing else than an extension of 
the Anatolian Railway. It was promoted by the same Ger- 
man capitalists under the patronage of the Deutsche Bank 
in Berlin. In 1898 the German emperor came to Con- 
stantinople and obtained the concession for the Bagdad 
Railway, i.e., the extension of the Anatolian Railway from 
Konia to Bagdad and Basra. The Bagdad Railway Com- 
pany was formed in 1903, enjoying all privileges of the 
Anatolian Railway, notwithstanding the protests of Great 














Eskishehir Station 


Britain, France and Russia, whose interests were evidently 
affected by this new concession. The length of the Bagdad 
line was estimated to be about 1,240 miles, divided into 10 
parts of 120 miles each, beginning from Konia, with branch 
lines totaling about 500 miles. 

After the construction of the first part, 120 miles, to a 
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and upkeep. The Mersina-Adana branch line, however, was 
built to connect the Bagdad line with the sea and thus fa- sho 
cilitate the supply of the necessary materials both for the us 
construction and maintenance of the line. Political conditions t 
interfered with continuous construction and, furthermore, a the 
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Along the Sakaria River, Anatolia 

S 
comparatively small portion of it lies today within the 4 
Turkish territory. More important portions of the line re- v 


main now in Syria, under French control, and in Mesopo- 

tamia, under British mandate. The initial capital of the - 
Bagdad Railway Company was $3,000,000, 50 per cent . 
having been paid. In addition to this and up to the out- : 
break of the world war, the sum of $50,000,000 is said to 

have been actually spent for the construction of this line. 

In 1909 the company had to invite the participation of 

world finance in this enterprise and in 1913 French bank- 

ers bought a considerable number of shares. 
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little distance beyond the town of Erecli, however, the com- 
pany was confronted with great difficulties, as the immense 
ranges of the Taurus and Amanus had to be crossed. This 
would cause incalculable expense of both initial construction 





The Railways of Turkey 


Before and during the war different parts of the line 
tween Aleppo and Nissibin, totaling nearly 280 miles, wer 
constructed. Consequently this line may be considered t 
be already completed between Konia and Nissibin with 
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rt branch to Alexandretta. The famous Taurus range 

is pierced by the Germans towards the end of the war, 

th a view to assuring military communication between 
the mainland of Anatolia and Syria. This was a notable 
feat of engineering. The construction of a large part of 
the line, beginning from Bagdad and extending towards 
Mosul-Nissibin was also started by the Germans before the 

ir, and was continued during and after the war by the 
British who had occupied Mesopotamia. 

Che Turkish government, in 1910, had to reserve £746,- 
790 (about $3,734,040) as a guarantee fund for this line. 
(his was an unsupportable burden for the state, and the 
zovernment has decided not to grant in the future railway 

mcessions necessitating any guaranties. 


The Smyrna-Cassaba Railway 
The concession for the Smyrna-Cassaba Railway, which 
is considered today a French line from the point of view 
4f the capital invested, was granted in 1863. The original 
apital was 800,000 Turkish pounds (about $3,600,000 at 
that time), the government having guaranteed 5 per cent 
interest an the capital. The capital of this railway and its 
extensions is now 142,560,000 francs* (about $28,512,000). 
Other extensions were made from time to time and the line 

now has the following mileage, standard gage: 


Length 

Section in miles 
ELE TUTC TTC CTR ETO CCT CCC ETC ee 58 
CD 5 ot cncese see cenecdneétceuees hae aseenbewsens 47 

SE, We. DED inn cide ne the anese wnbineeesekeesinneeenss 155.5 
PUD i. 6 :0k6 560460066 04CC RECESSES OEW ERE SERRE SO 3 
EL bk. in 6 006 6 66.56060440000000006 50 6e0 085 b es 500) sD 60 

WU be cnet es anidinneeese66o6e0n0staiess ab bediows 323.5 


*In this article the “franc” is always French franc, which in the pre-war 
accounts is taken as 20 cents. The dollars are American dollars, and the 
tons are always short tons, 2,000 Ib. One kilometer is taken as 0.62 mile. 
The mile is 5,280 feet. 


The line has recently been extended from Soma to 
Panderma, bordering the Sea of Marmora. This extension 
is a little less than 100 miles long. 


The Smyrna-Aidin Railway 


The concession for the Smyrna-Aidin Railway in which 
the British interests are mainly involved, was obtained in 
1856 by a British group, the Smyrna-Aidin portion of the 
line having been constructed in 1866. In 1879 and 1899 
further concessions were obtained for the construction of 
extensions. The original capital of this railway was 114,- 
§93,673 francs (about $22,939,735). It is believed that 
this railway is economically administered and is a lucrative 
jusiness. 

This railway is also of standard gage and is composed 
of the following sections: 


Length 

Section in miles 
REED 60666600050 0%0% ai al Nesta nai alerts areca eee aa 80.5 
SFO OEP EE EO OC PERE EEO EO TE ETE 62.5 
Saraikeuy-Dinair ..... sii haha ota eine a aceelee Sta 90.0 
TED: ctegeeachenebvws seas a ee 29.5 
NGS os Sd aes eb eee Cane aa eRe see mae 16.0 
41.0 


i i as cer die nahh ewe ire oew celik® ge hte ahaa a 


Di icicicnccsnnieniostcmncedendaniocanbianeias 319.5 
The Orient Railway 


The only line now existing in the territory of Turkey in 
Europe is the Orient Railway which extends from Con- 
stantinople to-the Bulgarian boundary line, a little beyond 
Adrianople. This Turkish railway is now only about 170 
miles long with a branch line of about 28 miles. It forms 
the first section of the route over which runs the Orient 
Express which connects Constantinople with Paris and 
London. 

The Orient Railway had an original capital of 50,000,000 
francs (about $10,000,000) and a length of about 970 miles 
in Turkey-in-Europe, Bulgaria, Serbia and Greece. In con- 
sequence of many political changes in the Balkans, im- 
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portant portions of the original line passed in the hands 
of other states than Turkey, so that exact information about 
the earnings, etc., of the line is not available. On the other 
hand, this line is the only one which, during the world war, 
was relatively outside the actual field of battle. 

The latest report of the company is for the years of 1917 
and 1918 and is summarized below; this report covers only 
the 170 miles lying in Turkey: 


Total Total ordinary Extraordinary 
: earnings, expenses, expenses, Operating 
Year francs francs francs ratio 
_. Saeree 19,103,706 11,034.598 484,344 57.6 
| eer 21,775,346 15,338,908 174,104 70.44 





NOTE—In consequence of great fluctuations of the European currencies 
during these years, the above figures in francs cannot be reasonably con- 
verted to dollars. The franc is now worth about 5 cents U. S. currency, 
as against a par value of 19.3 cents. 

In January, 1919, the allied powers occupied this rail- 
way and held it till the middle of 1923. Consequently, a 
reliable account cannot be given for this period. Until the 
outbreak of the world war Austrian capital dominated this 
railway. 

The Labor Problem 

The total number of employees at present in the service of 

the Anatolian Railway is about 5,600, composed almost en- 




















A Station on the Bagdad Railway 


tirely of Turks. As this railway is controlled at present by 
the government, practically no labor problem arises regarding 
it; but for the private companies the conditions differ. Not 
long ago the Smyrna-Aidin Railway was faced with labor 
troubles, but the differences were settled without a strike. 
But just at the moment of writing these lines (near end of 
November), the workmen of the Orient Railway in Con- 
stantinople, numbering about 1,500, have gone out on a 
strike. Consequently no train is running today on these 
lines. 

In order that the Americans may know the nature of a 
typical strike in Turkey, the principal points and the claims 
of the strikers are stated below: 


1—Dismissal of non-Turkish employees who betrayed the 
country. 

2—The reduction of wages made before should be cancelled. 

3—Wages should be increased 30 per cent. 

4—Working day should be eight hours and the wages of track 
laborers should be what they were two years ago. 

5—One paid rest day should be granted a week. 

6—Double wages should be paid for holiday work. 

7—The time of service of station employees should be reduced 
from the prevalent 12 to 15 hours to a reasonable limit. 

8—A doctor should be permanently employed at shops and ter- 
minals for the railway personnel, with a properly equipped 
drug store. 

































































































9—In case of accident to an employee during service his wages 
should continue to be paid. ; 

10—In case of an employe being certified as ill by the company's 
doctor, such employee should receive half his salary during 
the whole period of his illness. 

11—In case of an employee being disabled during service, one 
year’s salary should be paid him. 

12—In case of fatal accident, an indemnity corresponding to 
three years’ wages should be paid his family, and his 
children should have priority for appointment to vacant 
posts in the company’s service. 

13—A month’s bonus should be given to the employees at the 
end of each year. 

14—Thirteen days’ paid leave per year should be granted to the 
employees. é 

15—A certain employee, who was dismissed unjustly, should be 
reinstated. 

16—A delegation of employees should sit in judgment on the 
case of any employee accused of a fault, and liable to be dis- 
missed, before his dismissal. 

17—The company should pay 5,000 Turkish pounds (at present 
about $2,600) to the savings bank to be created for the bene- 
fit of the workers. 


Che company has completely rejected points 3, 5, 13, 14, 16 
ind 17, accepting points 6, 8 and 9. Point 1 has been 
referred to the government which will investigate the matter. 
The company has partially accepted points 2, 4, 7, 11 and 
12. With regard to point 10, the company was disposed to 
illow the payment of only 15 days’ salary. Consequently 
the strike continues. 

The Chester Concession and 
Other Construction Contemplated, 


The most important project for new railway construction 
in Asia Minor is the “Chester scheme,” which has apparently 
fallen through. Other new railway construction is also con- 
templated but most of this is of comparatively minor im- 
portance. ; 

The father of the “Chester scheme” was Admiral Chester, 
of the United States Navy, who had attempted before the 
war to obtain railway concessions in Asia Minor. Political 
events had prevented, however, the conclusion of a definite 
contract; but last year nearly the same project was revived 
again, and an American company, called the Ottoman-Ameri- 
can Development Company, obtained the concession. This 
company was formed on May 5, 1922, in accordance with 
the laws of the state of Delaware and was represented in 
Turkey by Clayton Kennedy, a Canadian, and Arthur 
Chester, the son of Admiral Chester. These two men con- 
cluded on April 10, 1923, a definite agreement with the 
Turkish government. 

Much has appeared in the American press concerning this 
concession; therefore, only the more important points regard- 
ing this scheme will be given here. 

The Ottoman-American Development Company, under the 
terms of the contract, was to construct railways totaling about 
2,900 miles, of which 660 miles were not definitely binding 
on the company, it having the right to construct this portion 
of the line or not as it saw fit. The concession was to be of 
99 years’ duration and the lines were to be constructed and 
operated without any financial guarantee on the part of the 
Turkish government. The lines were to be of standard gage. 
lhe total cost of the whole project was estimated to be about 
$400,000,000, probably without a prospect of substantial 
net earnings for 20 years to come. On the other hand, rich 
treasures of minerals and oil are believed to be in the terri- 
tory to be tapped and the company was to have the sole right 
to exploit them within 12.5 miles on both sides of the track. 

The company was to have started on November 10, 1923, 
the actual construction of the first section of the line from 
Samsoun to Sivas, about 223 miles long. It is estimated 
that this part of the line would cost at least $25,000,000. 
However, at this writing 13 days have passed and the com- 
pany is apparently unable to find the needed money. It 


has sent to Samsoun three or four Turkish engineers. picked 
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up at the last minute and in great haste, recruiting also in 
Samsoun about 100 diggers as railway workers without, how- 
ever, any proper machinery and materials. And so, the 
company claims that the actual construction has already 
begun in conformity with the agreement. The Turkish gov- 
ernment, however, does not take this view and from all ap- 
pearances the concession is as good as forfeited by the com- 
pany. 

The Ottoman-American Development Company is, today, 
naturally the object of much irony and merriment at the 
hands of its non-American rivals. On the other hand, the 
Turks feel bitter indignation against the company which 
seems to have succeeded only in delaying the development of 
the country. Moreover, on the day just after the signature 
of the contract, the two men who signed the contract for the 
company started an open dispute with each other. Instead 
of a powerful American Company, today only one person. 
Clayton Kennedy, seems to have remained on the scene. He 
is stated to have gone to Paris and London to find money, 
apparently without success. Nevertheless he continues to 
assert that the necessary capital is already at hand. 

This apparent debacle is naturally working to the detriment 
ef American business interests in the Orient. In fact, the 
Turks had expected much from the future economic and in- 











Grain Elevator and Typical Group of Workmen, Derindje, 
Near Ismid, Anatolia 


dustrial activities of American business men in Asia Minor 
First of all, the Turks considered that the American busi- 
ness men could supply the needed capital for the develop- 
ment of Turkey and that the United States had no political 
aims and ambitions regarding Turkish territories. Conse- 
quently the Turks very willingly gave to an American com- 
pany the concession of such an important railway, notwith- 
standing the fact that many other international competitors 
were eagerly striving to obtain the same concession. The 
Turks were also sincerely disposed to prefer the Americans in 
almost all other commercial, economic and industrial enter- 
prises in Turkey. The first important business transaction 
with an American company has apparently turned to a bitter 
disappointment for the Turks. 

Today there are in Turkey immense economic, industrial 
and commercial prospects of work for American capital and 
skill, in all lines of business. Notwithstanding the first 
unfortunate experience already made, the Turks are still in- 
clined to believe that American capital and skill can do much 
for the free development of their country. They will receive 
with the same sympathy as before those Americans who prove 
themselves earnest business men and who represent business 
houses which enjoy undoubted credit and reputation. 
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What the Bandits Did to China’s Finest 





China’s Lines Do Well Under Trying Conditions 


Slight Decrease in Net Earnings Despite Political Disturb- 
ance in 1922—-Improvement in 1923 


By Railway Age’s Correspondent in China 


N ORDER to obtain a fair view of the situation of the 
| Chinese railways in 1923 one must hold as a _ back- 
ground the situation in 1922. The official returns for 
the year 1922 have but recently been compiled, although an 

















Paotou Station, Peking-Sriyuan Line 


The 


‘stimate was given out officially several months ago. 
final official results are given in the table. 

l‘o those who have followed the accounts of the disorders 
in China, the moderate proportions of this decrease in sur- 
plus for the year 1922 must come as something of a surprise. 
It amounts to little more than the earnings of the portion 
of the Peking-Mukden line which was seized by Chang 
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Tso-lin. While the funds from that section do not reach 
the coffers of the government, the line is working neverthe- 
less. 

The increase in operating revenue, as reported, is due tu 
the inclusion of the figures for the Lung Hai—a line tech- 
nically under construction, which according to the Loan 
Agreement, as well as the official accounting rules, makes 


its net revenues a credit to the construction costs. Had it 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR 1922 
Increase 
\mount over 1921 


. $99,556,229.22 
56,659,483.79 


$3,105,393.08 


Operating revenues 
i 2,692,438.30 


Operating expenses .. 


Net operating revenues................ 42,896,745.43 412,954.78 
Income debits (interest taxes, etc.).....  18,560,445.51 2,292,316.24 
Income credits (rentals, etc.)........ 7 1.680,402.17 Dec. 805,002.41 
Net income debits...............+-+..+- 16,880,043.34 3,097,318.68 


Surplus for the year.................. 26,016,702.09 Dec.  2,684,363.87 


Less: 


Net operating revenue of the Lung " 
le SE Lewsc caedencecabednce 1,779,440.35 1,779,440.35 
True surplus for the year..... $24,237,261.74 Dec. $4,463,804.22 








not been for the inclusion of this line, the reported figures 
would have shown a slight loss compared with the year be- 
fore. But the extent of the Lung Hai revenues is probably 
not so great as that of the confiscated portion of the Peking- 
Mukden line, referred to above. Hence it is clear that in 
spite of the practical cessation of traffic for a full month 
due to military operations in North China, earnings were 
about the same as the year before. This is equivalent to 
saying that the remaining months of the year showed an 
increase of about 8 per cent compared with a similar period 
of the previous year. 
1923 Should Show Big Revenue Increase 


With no military movements of importance so far, the 
year 1923 should show a big increase in revenue over 1922. 





Approximate returns of traffic for the first seven months of 
the year sustain this prediction, showing an increase of 
$6,300,000—ten per cent—in spite of the fact that the com- 
parison is for a period which includes for four months of 
last year the “outside Wall” earnings. Aside from the 
Peking-Mukden, which is affected as just described, the 
only important decrease on any line is that on the Canton- 
Kowloon, whose operations show a loss of over half a million 
due to interference by the forces of Sun Yat Sen. The in- 
creases on other lines are of substantial amounts and _ per- 
centages, viz., 15 per cent on the Shanghai-Nanking, 17 
per cent on the Tientsin-Pukow, 21 per cent on the Peking- 
Hankow and, most gratifying of 
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1922, was approximately $150,000 (Mex.), or not far from 
$100,000 gold per mile. Its total cost at that date was about 
$55,000,000 (Mex.) and its net revenues were only $1,779. 
000—not half enough to meet interest charges. Revenue; 
this year show a promise of being about eight per cent greater 
and, since the operating ratio is already less than 50, ther 
is good reason to believe that when the line is in full opera- 
tion, not more than four or five years will be required to 
put it in a position to pay all fixed charges. In addition 
the Kaifeng-Honan line, which is situated midway and js 
operated in conjunction with the: Lung Hai, shows the valy 
of this connection by reporting an increase in revenues of 2? 
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tension has been possible under the 

present financial conditions is a 

mystery to outsiders, and indicates that underneath there 
must be a definite policy upon which all Chinese factions 
are agreed and a determination which foreigners have not 
suspected. 

Work on the Lung Hai, also, still continues. At the west 
end the tunnel has been completed and construction trains 
are runing through. It is expected that by the end of 
December trains will be able to reach Shenchow—on the 
Yellow river—where construction will halt for some time. 





On the east end, the Dutch contractors are pushing on to- 
ward Haichow 

Due to conditions such as unfavorable rates of exchange, 
war-time prices for materials and delays caused by difficulties 
of war-time finance, this line has become the most expensive 
of any in China. The per kilometre cost up to December 31, 





The Railways of China 


per cent. The surplus of this line, amounting to over a 
million dollars, will be available for application on Lung 
Hai fixed charges. 


Other Prosperous Lines 


Another line which is showing unexpected strength is the 
Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo. The management of this line 
is consolidated with that of the Shanghai-Nanking, in a 
sense since it has the same set of officers. But in the case 
of the Shanghai-Nanking the British officers have the power 
of initiative and veto and merely report to the Chinese, while 
on the Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo, although the British 
officers have the power of initiative in some particulars, the 
Chinese have the right of veto and the full responsibility on 
many subjects. The results on the two lines for many years 
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January 5, 1924 


have served as a text for those who argued in favor of for- 
eien control of Chinese railways. The revenues of the 
Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo did not come up to expectations 
and operating expenses were so high that little or nothing was 
left for fixed charges. Repayment of principal began before 
the line was able to pay interest and hence this road was a 
liability to the government system. However, last year the 
Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo was able to meet its interest 
payments with only nominal help from other sources, and 
this year it has been able to meet both interest and repay- 
ment of prinicipal out of its own funds. Its revenues for 











The “Blue Express’ Leaving Peking—All American Equipment 


the first seven months show an increase of 22 per cent over 
the same period last year. 

Another line to show a splendid increase in revenue is the 
newly completed Ssu Tao line,—its increase to August 1 
being 45 per cent. 

Aside from these bright spots, the whole subject of China’s 
railways bristles with questions, some legal, some political 
but most of them financial. 





A Problem of Finance 


Among the legal questions is one which will be arbitrated 
shortly in London. It concerns the Shanghai-Nanking. 
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are a necessary part of every railway’s yearly budget. The 
question of profits did not arise until four years ago, and 
since that time the officers of the line have been paying over 
to the financing corporation the money accruing to it as its 
share of the profits, but have been retaining the government’s 
share for capital outlays and current cash requirements. In 
this way the government has been deprived of its share of 
the profits—at least for the time being—and that share has 
been so used as to increase the profits of the line, of which 
the corporation receives a share. The government has now 
appealed this point to arbitration. 

Another question also has arisen regarding the use of the 
government’s share of the profits. The Agreement states 
that the government’s share of “the net profits will be re- 
tained for the purpose of accumulating a 
ae wherewith to pay off any loan bonds 
which may from time to time be redeemed under the terms 
of this agreement, or for generally reducing or ultimately 
discharging railway loan obligations whenever or wherever 
desirable.” Pursuant to this clause the government pro- 
posed to pay the interest and installment of principal due on 
the Canton-Kowloon bonds December 1 out of its share of 
the Shanghai-Nanking profits. But the corporation refused 
to consent, urging that the words “railway loan obligations 
whenever or wherever desirable” refer exclusively to Shang- 
hai-Nanking obligations. This question will be arbitrated 
at the same time. However, it throws a sidelight on the 
whole situation to know that all summer the corporation in 
question has been offering the government a loan sufficient 
to redeem the net profit certificates which are the subject of 
the contention, providing that the government would agree 
to contract a large additional loan for the construction of 
double track and branch lines to the Shanghai-Nanking. 
The corporation receives a commission of five per cent on 
all materials purchased abroad. ‘The same corporation is 
urging another loan secured on Peking-Mukden revenues to 
be used in double tracking the line between Peking and 
Tientsin. 


The Problem of the Chinese Eastern 


The most dangerous political question connected with 
Chinese railways is that of the Chinese Eastern. The line, 
built by the Russian government in Chinese territory, from 
1918 to 1922 was protected by the Inter-Allied Expedition- 
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Footbridges at Platform at Tsinan on the Tientsin-Pukow 


The Loan Agreement provided that the loan funds should 
'e used for the construction and equipment of the railway, 
interest during construction being included under the costs 

construction. It provided further that the profits of the 
line—above interest payments—should be distributed be- 
tween the government and the financing corporation. It 
made no provision as to where working cash was to come 
from or who is to pay for the additions to property which 


ary Forces so that the Bolsheviki never had the opportunity 
to drive out the members of the administration and appoint 
their own adherents in their places. After the departure of 
the Inter-Allied forces (Japanese especially), Chinese troops 
occupied the railway zone and maintained order. Now it 


appears that the “Reds” are about to demand control of the 
railway, and if the Chinese do not displace the present ad- 
ministration, the “Reds” will do it forcibly. 
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However, in 1920 the Chinese government made an agree- 
ment with the Russo-Asiatic Bank, a Russian concern,— 
with whom the construction agreement was made in the first 
instance in 1898—whereby the Chinese share with the bank 
the nomination of a board of directors. All actual control 
is kept out of the hands of the Chinese by the device of 
declaring the old statutes of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
as continuing in force and making all votes of the board 
require seven out of ten affirmative votes to carry. The bank 
is, of course, a private institution and now is under French 
control. So far as present-day Russia is concerned the bank 
is an outlaw. Having full control it is able to use the 
railway for its private purposes—and allegations are not 
lacking that it does so. However, at the Washington Con- 
ference, “the powers other than China” voted to hold China 
responsible to the “foreign stockholders, bondholders and 
creditors” for the discharge of the trusteeship which she 
was deemed to have assumed by virtue of the position which 
she had taken on the railway. 

China now finds herself likely to be held responsible to 
a “Red” Russia for the acts of a “White” administration 
over which she has no control. Her only way out of this 
dilemma would be either to recognize the present Soviet gov- 
ernment and yield it control of the railway, or to herself 
repudiate the agreement with the bank made in 1920 and 
assume full administrative control. A “feeler’”’ of this sort 
was evidently intended when during the summer the mili- 
tary authorities of Manchuria attempted to take over the 
control of the land department of the railway, alleging that 
in the operations of this department the Russians had vio- 
lated the original agreement of 1898. (This would not be 
difficult to prove. It is virtually admitted by the Russian 
Count Witte in his Memoirs.) However, the powers unit- 
edly opposed the Chinese action. The American minister 
visited Harbin and publicly condemned the action, after 
which the Chinese authorities receded from their position. 














A School for Employees’ Children on the Peking-Suiyuan 


The secret of Chinese complaisance in this situation is 
not so much a conciousness of weakness as it is a desire 
to placate the powers that convened at. Washington until 
they carry out the agreement which yields to her the right to 
increase her import tariffs to an effective 7% per cent. 
China needs money. Hence during that period she cannot 
afford either to drive out the “White” administration of 
the railway nor to recognize the Soviet government. How- 


ever, the attitude of the powers is dictated evidently by a 
desire to assist the French financiers who advanced Russia 
funds during her construction period. The French evidently 
look upon the Chinese Eastern as a pawn which can be 
used to recover some of their claims. However, if the cus- 
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toms conference should be put off so long that the Soviet 
forces lose patience and seize the railway, taking North 
Manchuria too, it is difficult to see what France or the 
powers would gain. 


The Interests of International Finance 


The foreign diplomats in China from time to time remind 
the Chinese Ministry of Communications that bills for rail- 
way materials are past due. However, when it is suggested 
that some constructive suggestion for the rehabilitation of 
railway finance be put forth, the impression is given out that 
dependence is being placed upon the expected increase in 


the. customs revenue when the effective 71% per cent is put 














American Locomotive on the Peking-Suiyuan 


in force. This, of course, depends upon the convening of 
the conference mentioned above; and the convening of that 
conference depends upon the ratification by France of the 
Washington Conference treaties. This in turn depends upon 
the ratification by China of an agreement made between the 
cabinet and the French minister with respect to paying the 
French portion of the Boxer indemnity in actual gold francs 
rather than in bills of exchange; and this has provoked a 
storm of opposition in. China. 

The powers support France in this contention and thus 
may help to prevent the conference which would provide the 
means to pay their bills. In the meantime it is pointed out 
that payment of the railway bills out of the customs increase 
merely pays those bills—foreign bills. It does not pay the 
Chinese creditors—who are numerous and influential. It 
does not restore the railways to a position where they can 
buy more materials. It threatens to mean that China ceases 
to be a market for railway materials. On the other hand 
it is pointed out that if the subject be taken in hand now, 
and the short terms loans which bear interest of 15 and 20 
per cent are consolidated into eight per cent obligations pay- 
able in 10 years, some progress can be expected. 

Of course some assurance must be offered the creditors 
that they will receive their eight per cent as well as their 
principal, otherwise 15 per cent on paper has some ad- 
vantages over eight per cent which is also on paper only. 
The possibility of solving a political problem along with the 
financial one has occurred to some, and the solution sug- 
gested is that of a trusteeship into which the revenues of 
the lines are paid day by day as they are collected. This 
trusteeship could guarantee that the funds would not be 
used for general government purposes, which would be ade- 
quate for the creditors. The trusteeship, by preventing the 
faction in control of the government using these funds 
against its rivals, would at the same time remove much of 
the temptation on the part of said rivals to confiscate the 
revenues at the source. This would have a unifying effect 
in the regions served by railways. 
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A Lumited Train, Japanese Government Railways 


The Railways of Japan and South Manchuria 





Situation as It Existed Prior to the Earthquake and Some 
Results of That Disaster 


By Col. Edward A. Simmons 


supplemented by information obtained on a trip to 

Japan prior to the earthquake, together with deduc- 
tions from a summary of facts about the results of the recent 
disaster, which have since percolated through the network of 
chaos, and for which we are indebted in a large measure to 
N. Toda, Chief of the Section of Foreign Railway Affairs of 
the Department of Railways of Japan, and Michio Izawa, 
Traffic Manager of the Nagoya Section of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment Railways. 


W's FOLLOWS is the result of personal observations 


South Manchuria and Chosen (Korea) 


In speaking of the railways of Japan one is liable to over- 
look the fact that the jurisdiction of the government extends 
over most of the railway mileage of both South Manchuria 
and Chosen (formerly Korea), including the main artery 
between Mukden, the terminus of the Peking-Mukden line 
of the Chinese Government Railways and Fusan, the Chosen 
port on the channel (Tsushima Strait) which connects the 
Yellow sea and Japan sea. Also, the government owns and 





operates the channel steamers between Fusan and Shimono- 
seki, the channel port on the main island of Japan proper. 
Hence a review of the railways of those countries is neces- 
sary for a complete understanding of the Japanese railway 
situation. Further, if read in connection with the article on 
“The Present Railway Situation in China” which appeared 
in the Railway Age of November 17, 1923, (page 911) the 
result will be a picture full of interesting contrasts. 

The acquisition of the lines which now form the South 
Manchurian Railway Company dates back to the signing of 
the treaty of peace between Russia and Japan at Portsmouth, 
N. H., on September 5, 1905, through which Japan acquired 
the main line through Manchuria from Chang-chun to 
Dalny and Port Arthur and its branch lines, together with 
considerable other property and rights, including coal mines 
formerly owned by the Chinese Eastern Railway—all of 
which was turned over to the corporation on April 1, 1907. 
Through expansion in activities the South Manchuria Rail- 
way Company now operates some 683 miles of railways 
together with coal mines, steamships, an iron and steel 














The Only Station Left Standing in Tokyo 
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The Railways of Japan, South Manchuria and Chosen 


January 5, 1924 


ks, gas and electrical plants, hotels, hospitals, experi- 
mental stations, analytical and testing laboratories, schools 
ind factories, while whole towns have been planned and 
built and are now managed by the corporation. All officials 
ind employees are housed, the accommodations being graded 

ording to their respective ranks, the total number of build- 
ings being in excess of 5,500. 

[he railway lines owned and operated by the South Man- 
churia Railway Company are as follows: 


Daleeh Ce COMM s ic ccc cccicscccncdccdssnenevcces 438.5 miles 
Riojun (Port Arthur) to Chou-shui-tzu.............6. 28.9 miles 
: WP WEIL, 6 5. 0b. ot 000ese0beoeneenseeuee 13.9 miles 
Oe Oe Se Pink ken diane ceccdncenuscecensenaeses 9.7 miles 
eee EO ee rr err 30.9 miles 
DE Se I asccuckssandnseee eduannesy ewe 161.7 miles 

TE. kdb sRehOKKs eee eRe eandaeeneehen 683.6 miles 


Also, the company co-operates in the management of the 
Chinese government lines between Chang-chun and Kirin 
and Ssu-ping-kai and Cheng-chia-tun. 

At the time the Japanese government acquired the Man- 
churian railways the gage was 3 ft. 6 in., except between 
Mukden and Antung, which was 2 ft. 6 in. only. Subse- 
quently all were changed to standard gage. 

The centre of activities of the South Manchuria Railway 
is at Dairen. The main shops, at Shahokou, a suburb of 
Dairen, are equipped to both build and repair locomotives 
and cars. There is also a repair shop at Liao-yang. 

One-half of the $220,000,000 of authorized capital stock 
of the South Manchuria Railway Company is owned by the 
Japanese government, $50,000,000 of which was paid for 
in property. Dividends at the rate of six per cent a year 
are guaranteed on all stock held by the public. An addi- 
tional two per cent per annum may be paid after dividends 
to that amount are paid to the government on its holdings; 
and should the dividends paid to the government equal three- 
and-one-half per cent, an additional supplementary dividend 
of not more than two per cent may be disbursed on the bal- 
ance of the stock issued and outstanding. 

During the fiscal year ended March 31, 1922, the net 
earnings of the South Manchuria Railway Company were 
$15,693,069.40 which, added to a profit and loss balance 
of $3,593,800.82 carried over from the previous year, made 
$19,286,870.22 available for distribution. The following 
table shows the disposition of the funds: 


ent Der Bs oonvinc cavcnevecscesstisictucscesens $ 784,653.47 
SeeGtRl FOMNETO oes sicccscccccccecccceseoccoeseseee 2,500,000.00 
Debentures redemption funds. ...........0.eeeeeee. 3,500,000.00 
Dividend on government stocks.........e.seeeeeees 4,668,854.00 
Dividend to public (6% per annum)........++.sss08 2,760,000.00 
Supplementary dividend to public (4% per annum)... 1,840,000.00 
Bonuses and special expenses to officials............ 250,000.00 
Retirement allowances. ......ccecesceccscccesccces 132,500.00 


Balance carried forward to the next term........... 2,850,862.75 
$19,286,870.22 


The company is authorized to issue 25-year debentures 
not exceeding twice the paid-up capital nor in excess of the 
total authorized capital stock. 

The government railways of Chosen, some 1,155 miles in 
all, are operated by the South Manchuria Railway. The 
main line extends along the western coast from Antung, on 
the Manchurian border southeast to Fusan, a distance of 
some 500 miles, all standard gage. By comparing the map 
of Chosen with that of China (See Railway Age, November 
17, 1923, page 911) it will be seen that both are much alike 
in that the eastern coast is void of railways for a consider- 

le distance, the coast towns in both instances being de- 
pendent on water transportation, while the same is true of 
southern Manchuria. Also, to the average tourist there is 

great deal in common between the government railways of 
China and those of Manchuria—which is quite natural 
inasmuch as the general atmospheres of both countries are 
much alike. Further, this is augmented by the fact that 


Chinese employees outnumber Japanese on the South Man- 
huria—the reasons being that the former cost less and are 
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more easily obtainable and they are preferable to the Japa- 
nese because of the necessity for dealing with people who 
speak the Chinese language and follow Chinese customs and 
traditions. But as one travels on the through trains from 
Mukden to Fusan there is a marked change after crossing 
the border into Chosen. Koreans and Japanese supplant 
the Chinaman; and an air of prosperity supplants ease of 
movement closely resembling apathy. 

In southern Manchuria no new railway construction is in 
prospect for the immediate future; while in Chosen the pro- 
gram calls for the completion by 1927 of the line now benig 
built from Shootsu southwest to Kanko, a distance of 374 
miles—some 80 miles of which have been finished—and the 
building of a new line from Heijo, the second largest city 
in Chosen, east to Kogen, 133 miles distant. 

The shops of the government line in Chosen are at Keijo 
and Fusan, the former employing 1,600 and the latter 350 














What the Earthquake Did to a Bridge Pier 


workmen, about 80 per cent of whom are Koreans, the bal- 
ance being largely Japanese. Most of the machinery is 
American built and in the main out of date—as is true of 
railway shops generally in China and Japan. Cars for 
freight service are built at Keijo in addition to the repairing 
of both freight and passenger cars and locomotives. A con- 
siderable percentage of the motive power and rolling stock 
on the Chosen railways, as in southern Manchuria, was built 
in America. 

There are two express trains daily each way between 
Mukden and Fusan, both of which connect with through 
service to and from Tokio via the channel steamer service 
between Fusan and Shimonoseki; and one of the two is a 
“limited express” (extra fare train) which connects with 
express trains of the Chinese Government Railway between 
Mukden and Peking. The running time of the “limited 
express” between Mukden and Fusan, 762.2 miles, is 32% 
hours; while the “express” consumes 3534 hours. 
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Service on through trains between Mukden and Fusan 
is better than on the Chinese railways. The running time 
is faster, on the average; the cars are cleaner and the food 
and dining and sleeping car service are better. One of the 
marked contrasts lies in the fact that one does not have to 
get out of bed early at a junction point that the soiled bed 
“linen” may be removed and exchanged for “clean”—as 
is necessary on the “limited express” between Peking and 
Mukden. Then, too, one finds in the wash rooms of the 
sleeping cars on the trains from Mukden south, as in Japan 
proper, this sign: “Please be quick as others may be wait- 
ing.” 

Incidentally, something of the sort, backed by a strong 
arm, is needed in the wash rooms of our own Pullman cars. 


Japan Proper 


Japan proper, the area of which is some 7,000 square 
miles less than that of the State of California and whose 
population is approximately 60,000,000, as against 4,000,- 
000 for California, has about 8,450 miles of railways, of 
which some 6,300 miles are owned and operated by the 
Japanese government. Further, plans for the future include 
about 6,000 miles of additional lines, some of which have 
been authorized. Of those 6,000 miles, about 15 per cent 
are private projects. Six months ago the prospects for slow 





The Remains of a Railway Bridge 


but steady accomplishment were good; but the effect of the 
earthquake of September 1 last on the whole economic 
structure of the empire is so far-reaching that it is doubtful 
if any material progress in added railway mileage will be 
made in the immediate future. 

Prior to the earthquake Japan was still suffering from 
the general business depression which followed in the wake 
of the war; but insofar as her railways were concerned she 
seemed to be pulling steadily ahead. Now, however, she 
must pause and spend millions to mend damaged lines and 
rebuild others which were totally destroyed. 

It appears that the seat of the earthquake, which began 
just before noon on September 1, was the bottom of the 
Pacific Ocean some 50 miles southeast of Tokio, the shocks 
radiating east and west involving the areas indicated on 
the map. Yokohama was all but absolutely destroyed, while 
between Kozu and Odawara on the Atami line, which was 
under construction, the roadbed disappeared completely. At 
Tokio, 18 miles north of Yokohama and the headquarters of 
the Japanese Government Railways, the damage was very 
great but due almost entirely to fire which swept over the city 
after the first shock. Here the loss included not only the 
offices of the railway administration, and the residences of 
some 200 employees, together with their clothing and house- 
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hold effects, but also the railway hospital, the departmental 
institute for training railway employees, the Kinschico car 
repair shops and two of the three main railway stations, 


the Tokio station alone remaining undamaged. Willing 
hands succeeded in transferring a lot of personal property 
from a number of the employees’ homes to some empty cars 
to which a locomotive had been coupled; but the train failed 
to get out of reach of the flames because of damage to the 
track by the quake. 

Naturally the electrified line between Tokio and Yoko- 
hama suffered severely; and the shops at Omiya, 16 miles 
from Tokio, were partly destroyed. 

The damage from the earthquake in the affected area 
varied from land slides and collapsed bridges and tunnels 
to the complete disappearance of every vestige of railway 
property, as in the case already cited. At Nebukawa, four 
miles beyond Odawara on the Atami line, a landslide carried 
with it into the sea not only the station and track but also 
a passenger train which had stopped there. 

Six passengers and 16 freight trains en route through the 
stricken zone were either wrecked or partially burned, caus- 
ing the death of 130 persons and injuries to 92 others. In 
addition, 73 railway employees were killed and 22 injured; 
while 10,018 suffered property losses through total or partial 
destruction of the houses in which they lived. Also 33 loco- 
motives, 486 passenger cars, 1,249 freight cars and 31 elec- 
tric cars were damaged, some beyond repair. The loss to 
the government railways is estimated at $37,500,000. 

Prior to the earthquake the principal topics of discussion 
were electrification and change of gage from 3 ft. 6 in. to 
standard. The existing electrified lines are those between 
Yokohama and Tokio and in the vicinity of those cities; 
and work was under way between Tokio and Yokosuka and 
Odawara, some 44 miles additional, part of which was wiped 
out by the earthquake. Ultimately the line between Tokio 
and Kobe, 373.5 miles, is to be electrified; but when this 
will be done is now indefinite. 

As to change of gage, there is a considerable division of 
opinion both within the government and between railway 
officials. However, as matters now stand the only reason 
for changing would be the prospect of another war in which 
Japan might be jeopardized. The cost would run into many 
millions of dollars and would not be justified by the possible 
traffic, especially as about 55 per cent of the revenue is from 
passengers, most of whom travel third-class. 

There is no marked difference to the casual eye of the 
traveler between the trains of Japan proper and those of 
Chosen. To the expert eye it is very clear that, judged by 
American ways and methods, there is much room for im- 
provement in many directions; but the native traveler is 
quite satisfied, while higher standards would mean an eco- 
nomic upset with far-reaching results. The same would be 
true were western methods introduced into the offices and 
shops of the Japanese railways, which are susceptible of 
operation with from 25 to 50 per cent of the present number 
of employees; but under normal conditions the unemploy- 
ment question is sufficiently acute to preclude the introduc- 
tion of methods that would add to the seriousness of an 
already great and increasing problem. To that is due the 
inability of Japan to profit as she should from what those 
whom she sends abroad learn about the railways of other 
countries. In fact, those men, returning to their native coun- 
try after an absence of one or more years are often openly 
referred to by employees as “Western devils” and every 
new move is eyed with suspicion. Withal, however, Japan 
is a well worth-while country; and irrespective of what the 
real relations between her and these United States may have 
been prior to the recent earthquake, America’s prompt and 
generous aid to Japan in her hour of sorrow has resulted in an 
understanding that should mean much to both nations. 
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Central Station, Sydney, N. S. W. 








Conditions Generally Improved In Australia‘:' 


Gage Problem Still Unsolved—Construction Progresses— 
Electrification a Success 


By W. H. 


Australia as one of generally improving conditions 
after the depression following the post-war period. 
The year just closed indicates that the prospects for the 
ensuing 12 months are brighter than at any time since 1914. 
The island continent of Australia proper and the com- 
paratively small island of Tasmania, which together form 
the Australian commonwealth, lie 6,000 miles from the 
United States of America and 10,000 miles from Great 
Britain. The area of the commonwealth is greater than 
that of the United States; nearly one-quarter the area of the 
whole of the British Empire, and more than 25 times as 
large as the British Isles. The population, however, is only 
about 5% million people, and these two factors—huge 
area and relatively small population—make the problems of 
Australian railway operation particularly difficult. 


Ts YEAR 1923 will be memorable in railway history in 


Railways State-Owned and Operated 


The railways of Australia are, generally speaking, owned 
either by the commonwealth or by *ndividual states. There 
re a few exceptions, but these are principally short lines 
construeted for the conveyance of timber and coal or other 
minerals, and are more in the nature of tramways than rail- 
ways. The railways occupy the coastal areas, and, speaking 
generally, the center of the continent is so far without rail- 

\y facilities. 

The total mileage of line open for traffic is approxi- 
nately 25,000 miles, of which 5,378 are of 5 ft. 3 in. gage; 
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Newman 


6,336 miles of 4 ft. 8% in. gage; 11,994 miles of 3 ft. 6 in. 
gage, and 176 miles of 2 ft. 6 in. and smaller gage. 

Unfortunately, the lack of uniformity in gage of the vari- 
ous railway systems in Australia sets up severe handicaps 
in the way of interstate traffic. The extra cost, delay and 
inconvenience occasioned by the necessity of transferring 
through passengers and freight at places where there are 
breaks of gage are becoming more serious year by year, as 
the volume of business increases. The unification of gage 
is, therefore, a matter that has occupied a great deal of 
attention. It has been decided to adopt the 4 ft. 8% in. 
gage as standard throughout the commonwealth; but, as the 
estimate of the cost of converting all lines on the mainland 
to standard gage is $277,000,000, the work has been de- 
ferred for the immediate present. 


New Lines Open for Traffic 


During the year, the state of Queensland opened for traffic 
106 miles of 3 ft. 6 in. gage line, making the total mileage 
in operation in that state 5,905 miles. New South Wales 
has now open for traffic a total of 5,318 miles, all 4 ft. 8% 
in. gage, of which 202 miles were opened in 1923. The 
railways of the state of Victoria are practically all of 5 ft. 
3 in. gage, and 38 miles were opened in 1923, making the 
total mileage open for traffic 4,322 miles. Both 5 ft. 3 in. 
and 3 ft. 6 in. gage lines are operated in South Australia, 
the mileage of the former being 1,164 and of the latter 1,210, 
making a total of 2,374 miles of line in operation. During 
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the year 16 miles of 5 ft. 3 in. gage line were brought into 
operation. Western Australia has 3,555 miles of 3 ft. 6 in. 
gage railway, 16 miles of which were opened during the 
year, while Tasmania, whose railway gage is also 3 ft. 6 in., 
has a total mileage of 663. 


Transcontinental Railway 


The commonwealth government operates the Transconti- 
nental line which runs between Kalgoorlie in Western Aus- 
tralia and Port Augusta in South Australia, a distance of 
1,052 miles. The whole of this line is standard gage. In 
crossing the Nullarbor Plain, ‘so named because it is tree- 
less, the railway runs without a curve for 300 miles, which 
is probably the world’s record for unbroken tangent. In all 
its length of 1,052 miles, the line does not cross a single 
permanent stream of water. The construction of the trans- 
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ways Act. This act authorizes the construction by the Vic- 
torian government of 260 miles of railway, as a portion of 
the Victorian Railways system (46 miles in Victoria and 
214 miles in New South Wales) together with the con- 
struction of four bridges over the Murray river—two to be 
constructed by Victoria and two by New South Wales. The 
Victorian government is committed to the construction of 
200 miles of the above during the next four years. 

Since June last Victoria has entered upon the construc- 
tion of 185 miles of new railway line, of which 157 miles 
have been authorized under the Border Railways Act. 


Rail Motor Cars and Electrification 


The problem of providing a satisfactory and economical 
train service on the many branch lines tapping the sparsely 
settled areas throughout the country districts of the various 











AUSTRALIAN RAILWAYS, OPERATING STATISTICS, FISCAL YEAR 1922-1923* 


N.S. W. Victoria Queensland S. Australia W. Australia 
General: 
re eh OO i, .cuvkaditehéeéae be todes cues Ganud dee bes 309,460 87,884 670,500 380,070 975,920 
OO OC OT EO rr 2,190,820 1,600,624 805,636 515,135 348,357 
ee Ds wk insets bh acdebeeeseeane 5,318 4,341 5,905 2,359 3,555 
ee CE 5 on cotetetntadsd oo cctersbécsestes $433,885,593 $315,193,327 $229,093,649 $100,183,190 $93,118,582 
rr i i Ci cn nd chabee ce ees ce seeteebebasee $81,590 $72,608 $38,793 $42,219 $26,195 
PN OP GED OU MMs ccbrdesecdbodesccedcceceeceoetese 136 217 98 
Financial Results: 
ot os hee kiebraawedenvaeaseees eedtieetend $73,975,678 $55,146,697 $26,343,144 $18,035,081 $14,171,687 
Operating expenses ........6..-e000- ASAT. St ay EL ra 51,758,874 39,764,160 22,911,313 13,518,318 10,742,291 
TL . cdot cdmas baeedbeedh da ebw ak ons ERT heey eee 22,216,804 15,382,537 3,431,831 4,516,763 3,429,396 
ee Ci coca chonh iaeh ads hieseesnsene’ss 5.22 4.88 1.49 4.58 3.68 
Ss i a a kslg band Ra wenrdubbane whudeseesecnsnes¢eeee 69.97 72.11 86.97 74.95 75.80 
PO OP GUGURUD GEO ORE. ccc ceisdcccccccncecceccccace $14,235 $12,758 $4,461 $7,645 $3,990 
Operating expenses per average mile open................-405. 9,958 9,200 3,878 5,730 3,023 
i Or Se) Os sect nceekebecedsceeeensbntensesees 4,277 3,558 583 1,915 967 
ey er Ge Mi wnnud bawvescces censawes¥heceeseeeaye $3.41 $3.36 $2.41 $2.90 $3.16 
Operating expenses per train mile... .......cccccccccccccscees 2.38 2.43 2.08 2.17 2.39 
~~ SUE WED GIRS TI oo cee cctsent deccdocsccessvaseceese 1.03 -93 33 73 77 
Staff: 
Total number of employees............ intl ie de alige ened nice ewes 30,808 24,327 16,838 7,494 6,721 
es ee Or 6 nc ivan cs dd oe bccceeeececeyess $1,147 $1,162 $1,239 $1,147 $1,152 
Passenger Traffic: 
Cr Ci. CM, o 6 cle dadbiadeesccneceseesss > tees 123,714,639 155,957,24¢ 28,358,170 24,475,170 17,830,292 
Number of passengers carried one mile.............66..20-05- 1,679,902,637 1,332,693,775 Tadeepe 282,387,213 ay ey 
PO PE «Jc nacabeMibhesveoerededdvsrnectdesececces $29,182,852 $24,759,732 $8,081,709 $5,233,180 $4,055,043 
Passenger earnings per mile of line............-ceeeeeeeeeeees $5,613 $5,730 . $2,221 $1,142 
cee ss OE Oe eee $32,534,556 $27,530.627 $10,351,455 $6,175,067 $4,725,465 
Passenger train receipts per mile of line... ............e-eese0+ $6,260 $6,371 $1,754 $2,670 $1,332 
Passenger train receipts per train mile...................0055 $2.71 $2.55 $0.93 $2.15 $2.53 
Freight Traffic: 
rr Cr Se Ce BN ga cecee sss ceecsesdssescwsed 15,195,600 8,419,282 4,714,068 3,677,625 2,939,238 
Tonnage of freight hauled one mile...............00eeeeeeeee 1,250,186,472 754,772,724 , Sane 412,717,461 235,369,446 
i i Cr oe racks him adau shed Stings oweeeene ed 251,683 174,635 Wobess 174,985 66,264 
ee: J. nee idia seen éecnbeweresedeestee 9.5 9.3 Tie 6.99 7.25 
De GE MODs i bn o0re een +0eeb bss venescoedee 85.9 89.65 a 112.23 80.08 
Cn dnt o tedeeeeeeth Seedy l ener ekeedasonesee wed $38,242,217 $24,072,513 $15,991,689 $11,557,250 $8,593,505 
ns GD OOF GD OE Bonen ccc cecccnstcccsscocsscece $7,359 $5,570 2,707 $4,899 $2,420 
ee Cs Or Ck Ce vc cctcderansOeeusawecsenreceece $0.032 $6.035 , er $0.031 $0.04 
ee GRU GET GIOED GEDe cacti cccccccccescescccuccecese $3.83 $4.12 $1.84 $3.38 $3.19 
Train Mileage: : 
PRSREREES CRI GEONNRs < cccccccccccceccccccecesccceecccesen 11,456,063 9,361,725 2,870,353 2,605,721 1,491,661 
Mixed train mileage..............- ES AE Bie 1s ene 1,699,275 2,528,387 3,251,785 587,079 1,063,040 
i en. oo ech pene ihn ekeeneeh he Renee en 8,738,523 4,732,107 4,795,446 2,980,438 1,950,598 
TE SORE GENIN Ah oo cdSedconbeussstediueboccedauccedene 21,693,861 15,256,815 10,917,584 6,173,238 4,505,299 
Rolling Stock: 
TO . seececbestiddesoesadccnce seb sbsddoccoceeadcses 1,341 789 698 494 421 
PUES GOED) o icccc ch cpWecdsvectiebccneducocesesveesedeses 2,188 2,587 902 716 485 
Freight wagons ......cceeccsscccccccccescccssccscccceseeces 21,577 19,211 14,771 9,231 9,670 
DSSVENS WOMORD occ evccicccescocsccveve gv cceecccesenesuccnes 1,906 728 405 551 493 





*English monetary units changed to American equivalents at par of exchange. Long tons and ton miles changed to short tons by multiplying by the 


factor 1.12. 
tFigures not available 











continental line has been the means of bridging the span 
which previously existed between the Eastern states and 
Western Australia, thereby enabling the people of Australia 
to realize they are citizens of one great commonwealth. The 
commonwealth government also operates a line 199 miles 
in length of 3 ft. 6 in. gage running between Darwin and 
Emungalen in the Northern’ Territory. 


New Line Construction 


The greatest amount of construction of new lines is taking 
place in New South Wales, that state having in 1923 no less 
than 620 miles of line, all standard gage, under construction. 
Approximately 600 miles of 3 ft. 6 in. gage line are under 
construction in Queensland. 

During the year, the “Border Railways Agreement” be- 
tween the states of New South Wales and Victoria was 
ratified by the passage by both of them of the Border Rail- 


states, is receiving close attention. New South Wales, Vic- 
toria, and Western Australia are experimenting with internal 
combustion engines driving rail motor cars, while Queens- 
land is trying steam driven cars with coke as fuel. 

The project for the conversion of the Victorian suburban 
railway system from steam to electric operation, which has 
been in progress for 11 years, was completed last April. 
The Victorian Railways have now the distinction of operat- 
ing the largest electrified suburban service, converted from 
steam operation, in the world, and one of the greatest power 
generating plants in the Southern hemisphere. The pro- 
ject has included the erection of a power house of an in- 
stalled capacity of 105,000 horse power; the laying under 
ground of 78 route miles of 20,000-volt transmission cables: 
the erection of 51 route miles of overhead 20,000-volt trans 
mission lines, and the equipment of 346 miles of single 
track with 1,500-volt direct current conductors. In addi 
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tion, 16 sub-stations having a total installed converting 
capacity of 116,000 horse power, have been erected, and 
710 motors and trailers fitted with electrical equipment. The 
electrified system comprises a total of 125 route miles of 
double track and 20 miles of single track. While a period 
of about 11 years was occupied in the work of conversion, 
great difficulties were experienced in obtaining supplies of 
suitable material from abroad, not only during the progress 
of the war, but after its termination. 


Electrification Increases Business 


A marked increase in passenger business has resulted 
from the electrification. The greater effectiveness of electric 
multiple unit train operation as compared with steam loco- 
motives in handling heavy passenger traffic, has enabled an 

















A Gasoline Motor Car on the New South Wales Railways 


average increase of about 35 per cent to be made in the 
total number of trains scheduled—the cost of which, under 
steam traction, would have been prohibitive. The fast and 
frequent electric train service now provided during the slack 
hours, has encouraged considerable additional traffic. Since 
electric operation was commenced in May, 1919, there has 
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traffic brought to the railways by electrification is equal to 
not less than 20,000,000 passenger journeys per annum. 
Under steam traction it was not readily practicable to 
vary the size of trains according to fluctuations in the traffic. 
The remarkable flexibility of the electrical service, how- 
ever, enables the length of suburban trains to be decreased 





Interior of Motor Car, N. S. W. Railways 


or increased in accordance with requirements, thus keeping 
down necessary car mileage. 


Underground City Railway for Sydney 


Quite the largest work at present in course of construc- 
tion in the commonwealth is the underground railway to 
serve the city of Sydney, the capital of New South Wales. 
Sydney, with its immediate suburbs, has a pouulation of 
more than a million. To improve the traffic facilities the 
existing suburban railways are now being electrified and 
extended into and around the city, forming a city loop from 
which railways will lead to the western and eastern suburbs, 
at present served by a street railway service system. The 
total estimated cost of this work is approximately $50,000,- 
000. Jointly with the construction of the city railway is the 
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Standard Freight Locomotive, Victorian Railways 


ueen a large development in the suburban passenger busi- 
ness, the total number of suburban passenger journeys hav- 
ing increased from 104,000,000 in the year 1919 to 146,- 
090,000 for the year 1923, representing an advance of 40 
per cent. During the ten years preceding the introduction 
oi electric operation, the annual rate of increase in the 
suburban passenger traffic averaged approximately 4 per 
cent, and after allowing for such increase, the additional 





construction of a bridge spanning Sydney harbor in one 
clear span of 1,60C ft., and accommodating railway, vehicu- 
lar and pedestrian traffic. The cost of this bridge will be 
approximately $30,000,000. Tenders for the bridge were 
recently invited throughout the world. 

When the project is completed the suburban steam rail- 
ways, now terminating at Central Railway Station on the 
city side of the harbor, and at Milsons Point on the north- 
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ern side, will be electrified and passengers brought into the 
city and distributed over four underground and two open- 
air stations on the city loop. ‘The stations on the city loop 


will be approximately 3,300 ft. apart, and separate en- 
trances and exits are to be provided so that the ingoing and 
outgoing passengers will never meet. 


The ramps and pas- 





Interior of Salon Car, Transcontinental Railway 


sages have been designed on the experience of New York, 
to provide for 30 to 35 passengers per foot of width per 
minute without overcrowding; stairways, 20 passengers up 
and 18 down per foot of width per minute; and escalators 
10,800 passengers an hour. 

Where the city railway passes under private property the 
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the height of the building which may be erected thercon 
owing to the railway passing beneath. 

The track will not be ballasted where underground; the 
ties are being laid on the concrete floor of the tunnel, a 
drain being formed in the concrete along the center of each 
track under the ties. 

The first section of the City Railway, from Central Rail 
way Station to St. James’ Station, is now well in hand, and 
it is anticipated will be opened for traffic early in 1925 


Public Relations 


During the year much has been done by the various Aus- 
tralian railways to bring about a better spirit of understand- 
ing and co-operation between the users and the railways. 
In New South Wales and Victoria, especially, a sincere 
effort has been made to create an intelligent public appre- 
ciation of the railway problems. The general public has 
been given, through the medium of the press and by per- 
sonal contact with the administrative officers of the railways, 
a clear insight into railway operations and the difficulties 
under which the railways must work. This policy has been 
of great advantage, not only to the public generally, but to 
the management. 

The lead in this direction was taken by the New South 
Wales administration by the appointment of a publicity offi- 
cer, and the creation of a bureau of information, the duties 
of the latter being the collation and dissemination of railway 
information, not only locally, but throughout the world. 
A bulletin featuring some special phase of railway opera- 
tion in New South Wales is issued monthly by the bureau 
of information and circulated to the principal railroads in 
the world. These bulletins have attracted much attention 
to the state, and have received recognition throughout the 
world. Practically all the railroad companies to which 
these bulletins are sent reciprocate by the regular supply of 











Standard Passenger Locomotive, New South Wales Railways—Tractive Power 30,228 lb. 


steel frame construction and roof of subways will be de- 
signed to provide for warehouse buildings 150 ft. high being 
erected anywhere over the railway in the future. This is 
the maximum allowed by the city building regulations, so 
there will be no blot on the title-deeds of any property as to 


information in regard to their systems, thus enabling the 
New South Wales Railways to keep informed concerning 
railway operations in other countries. The information re- 
ceived from abroad forms an excellent basis for measuring 
the efficiency of railway operation in Australia. 
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India’s Railways Practicing Rigid Economy 


Finances Thus Improved—Much New Construction 
Needed—Learning from America 


By Railway Age’s Correspondent in India 


HE YEAR 1923 was one of change for the Indian rail- 
ways. Old methods which had grown up with the 
railways had to be discarded at the call of economy; 

new methods had to be learnt. Retrenchment was the clarion 
call which sounded from North to South and East to West 
and its effects were felt-even in distant villages where the 
white man is not often seen. 

Changes are not always pleasant at first but there can be 
little doubt that the Indian Railways will make a far better 
showing for 1923 than they did in 1922. Even the figures 
for the last financial year, which in India is from April 1 of 
one year to March 31 of the next, show greatly improved 
results. For example, the rate of interest earned by the 
government on the capital invested in government-owned 
lines increased from 3.41 per cent for the year ending March 
31, 1922, to 4.86 per cent for the year ending March 31, 
1923. 

The Inchcape Committee and Economy 


The urgent necessity for economy was the reason for the 
visit of Lord Inchcape’s Committee on Retrenchment to 
India during the winter of 1922-23 and in its report, dated 
March, 1923, this committee recommended the “axe” with no 
uncertain hand. Railways as one of the most important 
departments of the government of India came under their 
inspection and many far-reaching recommendations were 
made, , 

The committee stated as its opinion that India could not 
afford to subsidize the railways and that steps should be 
taken to curtail operating expenses as necessary in order to 
ensure that not only would the railways as a whole be on a 
self-supporting basis but that an adequate return should be 
obtained for the large capital expenditure which has been 
incurred by government. They considered that a fair return 
would be 5% per cent. It was with this object in view that 
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the recommendations were made; but, as only natural, all the 
recommendations of a committee which had only a limited 
time at its disposal have not proved practicable or in the best 
interests of India, and the spirit rather than the letter of some 
of its proposals have been followed. 

Among other minor changes, it recommended that the 








agents of railways (or presidents, as they are known in 
America) should be designated general managers, which is 
the nomenclature in use in England. 


Railway Consolidation 


It also recommended that the preparation of a plan of con- 
solidating the railways should be taken up forthwith but 
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naturally this is a question which requires much considera- 
tion. 

India differs from America and England in that it is a 
country which requires at once, and will require still more in 
the future, a large increase of railway mileage. When it is 
remembered that the population of India is about three times 
that of America while the mileage in operation is only about 
one-seventh of that in America, it will be realized that there 
is room for expansion. India is slowly becoming more in- 
dustrialized, although it will remain for many years to come 
mainly an agricultural country. 

There is at present very little mileage which can be con- 
sidered as competitive and, with‘the vast distances, the varied 
climatic conditions, the large number of different languages 
and dialects, etc., met with in India, the possible economies 
or advantages to be obtained from consolidation needs care- 
ful consideration. 


Railway Finance 
As was stated in the report on the operation of Indian 
railways for 1922, the Railway Board, which conforms in 
many ways to the Interstate Commerce Commission, is now 
controlled by a chief commissioner of railways. On the 
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27,005 miles are owned by the government and this pr. p- 
erty is spread over an area of about 1,800,000 square miles in 
India and Burma and ministers to the needs of some <0 
million persons. During the year ending March 31,-19°3, 
there was an increase in mileage of 352 miles, while during 
1923 many surveys were in progress and new construct:on 
contemplated especially in the coal bearing areas as the 
prosperity of the country depends to a large extent on ch 
transportation which is only made possible through cheap 
fuel and power. 


Cheapest Transportation in the World 


Even as it is, transportation in India is probably the 
cheapest in the world and this is borne out by the fact that 
the average receipts per ton mile during the year 1922-23 
were 1.00 cent against 1.11 cents in America in 1921 and the 
average receipts per passenger mile for the same year were 
0.64 cents against 3.13 cents in America. 

Economy is being further effected by vigorous steps being 
taken to reduce the amount spent on the payment of claims 
and in this Indian railways have much to learn from Atmer- 
ica. Stores’ balances is another question which is receiving 
close attention. The difficulties of a country which depends 
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Articulated Cars on the Great Indian Peninsula 


recommendation of the Inchcape Committee the Railway 
Board has been further strengthened by the addition of a 
financial commissioner, whose special duty will be to ensure 
that there is sufficient justification for the expenditure of 
the large amount of money allotted yearly for capital ad- 
ditions. The Indian legislature and the government of India 
have agreed to the expenditure of 50 million dollars over a 
period of five years on additions and betterments to existing 
lines and on building new lines; and, inasmuch as much of 
this capital expenditure requires a corresponding expenditure 
on revenue account as well, it will be realized that the duties 
of the financial commissioner will be no sinecure. 

The question of the separation of the railway budget from 
the general budget of the country is a question that is being 
carefully considered at present. The difficulty of providing 
for the proper development and efficient operation of a con- 
tinuous commercial concern by means of an annual budget 
system which implies that a concern goes out of business on 
March 31 and starts again on April 1 is obvious, as well as 
the disturbing effects which the fluctuations of the railway 
and central budgets may have on each other. 


Reorganization of Railway Board 


A reorganization of the Railway Board is also under con- 
sideration and the final proposals of the government of India 
are at present beng scrutinized by the British government. 
The main object of the reorganization is to enable the chief 
commissioner and his members to visit the various railway 
systems more often by relieving them of much of the work 
which at present keeps them at headquarters. 

The vast extent of the property in the form of railways 
owned by the government may be realized when it is re- 
membered that out of 37,618 miles of line existing in India, 





for many of its essential stores on supplies from England, 
Europe and America can be realized. When supplies could 
not be depended upon and transportation by sea was irreg- 
ular, it was essential to maintain sufficient stocks, but now 
that trade is easier and India is becoming more self-support- 
ing, these stocks are being considerably cut down. 


Statistics Adapted from U. S. A. Practice 


There has been a very great change in the statistics in force 
on the Indian railways. As a result of the report* of a com- 
mittee which was issued in April, 1923, revised and up-to- 
date statistics were introduced on October 1, 1923. In the 
place of yearly statements, monthly statements based in 
many ways on the form of the statements supplied by all 
railways to the Interstate Commerce Commission in America 
have been introduced. They have not at present reached 
their final form as certain changes will probably be intro- 
duced as a result of the experience gained during the first 
six months. American readers may probably not know that 
Indian railways were one of the first to introduce ton-mile 
statistics, these having been compiled on the East Indian 
Railway in 1870 and made compulsory for all railways in 
India in 1872. 


Standard Cars 


India has been working for some years on drawing up 
specifications for standard freight cars and passenger car 
underframes, and sample cars were constructed according to 
the designs drawn up by a special committee. These were 
submitted to the scrutiny of experts in their use, maintenance 
and construction and a second committee was then appointed 
to revise the designs in the light of the experience gained. 





*See Railway Age, October 6, 1923, page 635, and October 13, page 675. 
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.al standard designs with detailed specifications were 


he 
wa in September, 1922. Since that date, most of the 
new cars ordered have been in accordance with these specifi- 
catioi Many of the same reasons why cars should be 
standardized exist in India as in America, while the facts 
that there is a car pool and that the majority of the railways 
India are owned by government, although only a small 
proportion are ope ‘rated directly by the government, make 











An Open Colliery Owned by the Great Indian Peninsula Ry. 


many of these reasons stronger. Indian railway officers will 
note with interest the report of the American Car Construc- 
tion Committee issued in 1923. 
Automatic Couplers 

A committee of Indian mechanical officers was appointed 
to consider the report of the special officer sent to America to 
study American practice as regards automatic couplers (called 
“central buffer” couplings in India) and this committee has 
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has lately been brought into service on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway. As shown in an accompanying illustra- 
tion, the car consists of two separate bodies and underframes. 
Each measures 50 ft. overall with 1 ft. 1% in. between 
bodies, both of which are mounted on three Pullman bogies 
(i. e. trucks). Each body consists of two four-berth com- 
partments and two coupé compartments with lavatories and 
servants’ accommodations. The car is electrically lighted and 
equipped for running in parallel block lighted trains. 


An Experimental Mallet from America 


An order has been placed in America for a Mallet loco 
motive 5 ft. 6 in. gage, for the North Western Railway. This 
line has some very heavy grades on its frontier sections and 
if it is found that the use of a Mallet locomotive reduces 
the difficulties of operation on these sections, it is expected 
that further orders will be placed. 


Employee Education 


In the. writer’s summary of Indian Railway Developments 


which appeared in the Annual Review Number of the 
Railway Age a year ago, attention was drawn to the difficulty 
experienced with the question of personnel in India. Until 


recently opportunities for the technical training of Indians 
were lacking and in the absence of opportunities, naturally 
few Indians were able to reach the standard required for the 
superior posts. Interesting developments were in their initial 
stage, but in view of the general policy of the government of 
India as regards the “Indianization” of the services it was 
felt that something more should be done. Accordingly, a 
special officer was deputed to study the question and, as a 
result of his report, it is proposed to co-ordinate this work 
and to afford greatly improved facilities for the training of 
the staff in all parts of India. 


British Empire Exhibition 


The Indian railways are taking a keen interest in their 
exhibits for the British Empire Exhibition which will be held 
in London in April, 1924, and it is hoped to put up a thor- 
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New Third Class Coach on the Great Indian Peninsula 


recommended the introduction of the central buffer coupling 


india. 
his now being further examined and 
erain trials are being carried out to find out the best way 
vercoming the difficulties of the transition period. While 
+ more or less certain that a central buffer coupling will 


is 


question 


be introduced in India, this is a question which cannot be 
] 


ded in a hurry. 
‘he first example of an articulated passenger car in India 


oughly representative exhibit. In addition to models of 
various types of rolling stock, ferry steamers, etc., the grad- 
ual growth of transportation in India will be shown from 
its earliest stages when loads were first carried on the man 
and on the bullock; through the wheeled transport stage to 
the early railway stage and ending with the present methods 
of transportation. The models will be made as realistic as 
possible and the usual crow sitting on the bullock’s back and 
picking off ticks will find a place. 














A Good Year for the Railways of Argentina 





Some British Owned Lines Earn Record Net—Government 
Roads Make Many Extensions 


By M. T. 


ET RECEIPTS of a number of the large British-owned 
N railway systems in Argentina for the fiscal year ended 

June 30, 1923, were the largest in history. General 
business conditions in the country are gradually improving, 
bringing greater traffic, and at the same time operating ex- 
penses are decreasing. ‘The outlook for the present fiscal 
year is even brighter with larger crops in prospect. The oper- 
ating ratios of the six large British companies, viz., the 
Central Argentine, the Entre Rios, the Buenos Aires Great 
Southern, the Buenos Aires Western, the Buenos Aires & 
Pacific and the Cordoba Central ranged from 62 to 74 per 
cent, as against 71 to 85 per cent for the previous year. 

Not much new construction, however, is being done by these 
British-owned lines. Most of the new work is being done by 
the government lines, and the lines thus built are constructed 
primarily to develop the country rather than with the idea 
of immediately realizing a large return from them. Trans- 
portation facilities are, nevertheless, inadequate, and this fact 
has long been recognized. There are still vast territories in 
Argentina which, though capable of producing great wealth, 
are lagging far behind in the march of progress due to the 
dearth of transportation. It is in such regions that the Argen- 
tine government is carrying out its comprehensive construc- 
tion program. 


The New Transcontinental Line 


The first move of the government toward the execution of 
its present plans was the decision to build another transconti- 
nental line of uniform (meter) gage in order to supplement 
the traffic now passing over the Buenos Aires-Valparaiso 
route. This line is of necessity international in character. 
An agreement was reached whereby the Chilean government 
would co-operate with Argentina in the construction and 
operation of this line which is to link up Salta (Argentina) 
via Huaitiquina with the Chilean State Railways somewhere 
in the neighborhood of Sompaya (Chile),* thus giving the 


Meadows 


northern provinces of Argentina easy access to the Pacific 
through the Chilean port of Antofagasta and providing a 
shorter haul to a seaport. 

The advantages of this line will be great since the produc- 
tion of Northern Argentina and Northern Chile complement 
each other; that is to say, Northern Argentina, an agricultural 
and pastoral country, can supply Northern Chile, a mining 
country par excellence producing very little foodstuffs, with 
its requirements in the way of food and receive from Chile 
nitrates and other products. The greatest drawback at pres- 
ent to the prompt termination of this line is the opposition 
met with in the Chilean Congress on the part of the bloc 
influenced by the farmers of Southern Chile, who apparently 
believe that the construction of this line would mean the loss 
by them to Argentina of the Northern Chilean market for the 
produce of their farms and ranches. It is probable, however, 
that the influence of senators and deputies from Norther 
Chilean provinces together with the pressure from Argentina 
that is being brought to bear on the discussion, will eventually 
secure ratification for the Barros Jarpa-Noel treaty, thus 
assuring the construction of the road on the Chilean side. If 
the Chilean opposition is not done away with, then Argentina 
has gone into a very costly experiment, for she has already 
spent $40,000,000 Argentine paper* in the construction of 
the proposed line across the Puna desert—a no-man’s land, 
the haunt of condors and vicufias. 

At present construction work is being undertaken in three 
separate points on the Argentine side despite considerable 
handicaps, such as bad weather which prevailed throughout 
the winter (June, July and August) and difficulties in trans- 
porting supplies of materials and foodstuffs. The section 
between Rosario de Lerma and Golgata has been practically 
finished with the exception of several tunnels and bridges. 
Much overtime is being put in by all gangs in an effort to 
open this portion of the line to traffic in late December or 
early January. Once this section has been completed it will 
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*For a description of this line with a map see the Railway Age of December 
30, 1922, 


page 1237. 
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*The Argentine paper dollar is worth about 31 cents at present rates o 
exchange. 
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then be easier to supply materials for work at the more ad- 
vanced camps. 

Along the section from Puerta de Tastil to Abra de Chor- 
rillos sites have been selected for all stations. About 80 per 
cent of grading has been done, and it is believed that the re- 
mainder of it will be finished during the first months of 
1924. Work on this section is proceeding slowly, owing to 
the intense cold in this region which ranges from 12,000 to 
16,000 feet above sea level. Grading has been practically 
finished for about 190 miles from Salta (the Argentine ter- 
minus of the line) and the major portion of grading is now 
being done in the neighborhood of San Antonio de los Cobres, 
Mina Pompeya and Concoroia. Practically all the stations 
and yard tracks have been constructed over a distance of some 
120 miles from Salta, and rails have been laid up to Puerta 
de Tastil with the exception of gaps awaiting the completion 
of bridges and tunnels. 


Construction in the South 


In point of importance, in the government’s program of 
railroad construction, Patagonia (in the southernmost part 
of the country) takes second place. The Patagonian region, 
including the territories of Rio Negro, Neuquén, Chubut 
and Santa Cruz, is known to possess large resources that 
only await transportation facilities and capital to be devel- 
oped to a point where they can be considered as a vital 
addition to the economic life of the country. One of the 
most urgent needs of Patagonia is the right kind of immi- 
gration and this can only be fostered when transportation 
facilities are provided. Moreover, it is hoped that through 
these facilities it will be possible to give added impetus to 
the back-to-the-land movement, for the problem of conges- 
tion in cities is becoming a serious one in Argentina, essen- 
tially a pastoral and agricultural country. It is quite rea- 
sonable to believe that once Patagonia is endowed with a 
system of railroads great numbers will be drawn from the 
large cities, lured by the prospects of obtaining quick wealth 
in a newly opened country. 

Recognizing this fact the officers of the State Railways 
have worked out comprehensive plans for providing this 
great region with transportation facilities. These plans con- 
template the building of an extensive system of narrow gage 
(75 centimeters, i. e., 29.52 in.) lines to link up with the 
existing lines of meter and broader gage. Many miles of 
the narrow-gage road have already been built and a number 
of Mikado type locomotives have been purchased for them 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

In the same way the State Railways are striving to provide 
Northern Argentina with railway connections with Chile, 
they are alse putting forth their best efforts to provide more 
satisfactory communications with Bolivia. Since Bolivia 
lost her maritime provinces on the Pacific her communica- 
tions with foreign countries have been dependent upon the 
good will of her neighbors who have never placed serious 
obstacles in the way of Bolivia’s foreign trade. Without 
doubt Bolivia of all South American countries has a larger 
handicap to overcome in selling her products to foreign 
countries and importing the goods required by her growing 
population. Due to the mountainous nature of the major 
portion of the republic, as also to the scantiness of population 
and lack of traffic, railroads in Bolivia have not been de- 
veloped to any great extent, with the result that Bolivian 
industries are lagging behind those of miany other Latin- 
American countries. 

Fortunately it would seem that at present both the Ar- 
gentine and Bolivian governments are determined to give 
the problem of transportation between the two countries seri- 
ous study and are therefore making a decided effort to pro- 
vide the necessary railroad facilities at the earliest possible 
moment. The Argentine Republic has pushed her State 
Railways to La Quiaca on the Bolivian frontier. ‘The line 
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which is destined to unite Tupiza, Atocha, and La Paz, as 
well as Oruro, is not finished yet, but construction work is 
progressing so rapidly that the section between La Quiaca 
and Tupiza will probably be opened to traffic by the end of 
the present year. Once the 120 miles that are needed to 
link up Atocha in Bolivia with La Quiaca in Argentina are 
built this will reduce traveling time between Buenos Aires 
and La Paz by at least two days. Funds for the completion 
of the line in Bolivia are in the hands of the government 
and construction work is being carried out by a firm of 
American engineers. The line between Tupiza and Atocha 
will, however, not be finished before some two years have 
passed. At present negotiations have been initiated between 
the Argentine and Bolivian governments for the construction 
of another line from EmbarcaciOn on the Bermejo river 
(via Yacuiba) to Santa Cruz de la Sierra in the heart of the 
rich Eastern plateau of Bolivia. Construction work on the 
Argentine side is being pushed ahead rapidly, and once rails 
are laid as far as Santa Cruz, traffic will be established 
with the great tributaries of the Amazon that will carry 
Argentine merchandise to the borders of Peru and Brazil. 
The construction of this line will also be of great assistance 
to several American oil companies now operating in the 
southeastern portion of Bolivia. 

At a recent Cabinet meeting the question of funds for 
railway construction during 1924 was taken up. It was 
then decided to petition Congress for authorization to issue 
bonds for the sum of $340,000,000 Argentine paper ($105,- 
400,000 U. S. money at present exchange rates), interest 
and amortization on this sum to be met with profits derived 
from the operation of the State Railways once the additional 
roads contemplated have been opened to traffic. 

The State Railways made “a big hit” with the first ex- 
cursion train of tourists who visited all the northern prov- 
inces and territories served by their lines. The special train 
carrying the excursionists was built to order and provided 
with every possible convenience. The locomotives were fur- 
nished by the Baldwin Locomotive Works and the cars were 
assembled in Argentina from supplies purchased from the 
Middletown Car Company. The train was made up of an 
observation car, two Pullman day coaches, two dining cars, 
one kitchen car, seven sleeping cars, one baggage car 
equipped with wardrobes, one car having radio telephone 
and telegraph receiving and transmitting stations, a car 
equipped with tub and shower baths, a car equipped with a 
light and power plant, and another tank car for hot water. 


Activity in the Province of Buenos Aires “| 


The Government of the province of Buenos Aires is vying 
with the national government in its efforts to extend its sys- 
tem of government-owned roads. At present the province 
has 343 miles of line. The main line leaves the capital of 
the province (La Plata) and runs westward to the border 
of La Pampa Territory, crossing some 12 to 14 of the richest 
partidos (governmental divisions considerably larger than 
American counties) of the province. Rates over the pro- 
vincial lines are from 20 to 50 per cent below those charged 
by the private owned roads. As a rule a small profit is made 
on this system each year. Today the plans for extending 
the system recently approved by the provincial government 
are being put into effect by local contractors. 

Under the leadership of the Confederation of Rural So- 
cieties an aggressive campaign is being waged against defer- 
ential freight rates which, it is alleged, are being granted by 
some private owned lines, thus fav ‘ng one district of the 
country over another. The Confe ration has drawn up 
several resolutions relative to this matter and has petitioned 
Congress to pass laws intended to secure equal treatment. 

The Buenos Aires Great Southern has under contempla- 
tion the construction of 1,200 miles of narrow-gage lines to 
act as feeders for main tines. 
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The American Society for Steel Treating will hold its winter 
sectional meeting at the Hotel Seneca, Rochester, N. Y., Janu 
ary 31 and February 1, 1924. 


Railroad Consolidation Discussed 
by American Economic Association 


\ number of papers and a general discussion on the topic of 
railroad consolidation occupied one of the sessions of the annual 
Economic Association at Washington 
included “Economic Purposes and 
Prof. Winthrop M. Daniels, 
“Geographical Limitations of Consolidated 
William Z. Ripley, Harvard University; 
Consolidation,” by A. J. County, 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and “Advantages and Dis 
advantages of Railway Consolidation,” by Prof. Lewis H. Haney, 
New York University. These papers were discussed by Walter 
M. W. Splawn, of the University of Texas; I. Leo Sharfman, 
University of Michigan; T. W. Van Metre, Columbia University ; 
L. H. Sorrell, University of Chicago, and C. S. Morgan, Institute 
of Economics. There was also a round table conference on trans- 
portation, of which Prof. Emory R. Johnson, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, was the chairman 
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First Annual Banquet of the K. R. & C. 


Cressmont, Kentucky, is the date-line of our most recent news 
item concerning public relations; a small town on the Kentucky, 
Rockcastle & Cumberland Railroad, about 125 miles east of Louis- 
ville, Ky. This railroad is only eleven miles long and it occupies 
only %-inch in the Official Guide; but its officers are up-to-date. 
Aiming to give to the public the best possible service and thus 
to cultivate a permanent friendship they began by cultivating the 
friendship of the employees; and on the afternoon of December 21 
gave them (and themselves) a banquet: the “first annual banquet 
of the officers and employees,” etc. From the menu and the 
notes printed on it sent to us by J. A. Kauffman, assistant 
general manager, together with Mr. Kauffman’s letter, it appears 
that the occasion was all that could be desired, both as to a 
spirit of brotherhood and intelligent devotion to the public service ; 
that is, to the best quality of railroading. The uniqueness of this 
banquet consists in the fact that all of the employees of the 
road were present; at least we so assume from the list of 
names; five officers and 25 employees. As to just how this plan 
of cultivating the acquaintance of employees can be adapted for 
use on the Louisville & Nashville or the Pennsylvania or the 
New York Central, Mr. Kauffman offers no suggestion; but we 
give the facts for what they are worth. The president of the 
road is W. M. Jones, Huntington, W. Va. H. B. Jones, vice 
president and general manager, and all the other officers, have 
their headquarters at Louisville 


Baltimore & Ohio to Electrify Staten Island Lines 


Plans are being mee for the electrification of the Baltimore & 
Ohio lines on State Island, New York. It is expected that the 
first section to be undertaken wi'l be the line of the Staten Island 
Rapid Transit Railway from St. George to Tottenville and South 
Beach. This includes about 16 miles of line carrying suburban 
passenger traffic and will involve an expenditure of approximately 
$6,000,000. After this, the electrification of the remaining pas- 
senger lines will be completed and attention will then be given 
to the freight lines. The character of construction and type of 
equipment to be used has not yet been decided upon. 

A tunnel to Staten Island, connecting with the present subway 
system on Manhattan Island, may be built, but whether subway 
trains from Manhattan will be run through the tunnel and then 
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over the lines on Staten Island has not been determined. The 
Staten Island lines at present bring 32 trains into St. Georg: 
within two hours every morning and so many additional train: 
could probably not be accommodated in the present subway system 
of Manhattan. To meet this condition additional subway systems 
would have to be provided on the lower part of Manhattan Island 
as well as the tube to Staten Island. 

That the electrification of the Staten Island lines cannot be 
completed by January 1, 1926, as provided for in the Kaufmann 
Act is a foregone conclusion. As much of the work as possible 
will be completed by that date. After that time an extension 
of time is hoped for. 

Another possibility is that the act may be revised so that only 
a part of the freight lines of the railrcad will have to be electrified. 


Meeting of the American Society for Testing Materials 


It was incorrectly réported in the December 29 issue of the 
Railway Age that the next meeting of the American Society for 
Testing Materials would be held on January 23 to 27, inclusive 
The correct dates of the meeting are June 23 to 27. The place 
of meeting will be the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


Henry C. Hall Elected Chairman of I. C. C. 


Pursuant to the policy adopted on January 13, 1922, that the 
term of office of chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion shall be filled from year to year in the order of seniority 
of service, Commissioner 
Henry C. Hall has been 
unanimously elected chair- 
man of the commission to 
serve from January l, 
1924, for the ensuing 
year. Mr. Hall has been 
a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commis- 
sion since 1914. He was 
born on January 3, 1860, 
at New York City. He 
was graduated from 
Amherst College in 1881 
and from Columbia Law 
School in 1883 and was 
admitted to the bar at 
New York in 1883. From 
1885 to 1892 he practiced 
law in Paris, France, and 
during that time was 
counsel of the United 
States Legation for four 
1888 to 1892. In the latter year he returned to 
\merica, locating in Colorado Springs, Colo. Subsequently he 
became general attorney for the Arkansas, Louisiana & Gulf. He 
was also general counsel for the Colorado College at Colorado 
<prings and for various corporations. He was mayor of Colorad 
Springs from 1905 to 1907, Mr. Hall lectured on law at Colorado 
College and was vice-president for Colorado end member of the 
general council of the American Bar Association from 1912 to 1913 
He was commissioner for Colorado on uniform state laws in 1912 
and was president of the Colorado State Bar Association in 1911 
and 1912. Mr. Hall is now a member of Division 3 of the Inter- 





H. C. Hall 


vears from 


state Commerce Commission and during the past two years he has 
been particularly in charge of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s work on formulating a plan for the consolidation of the 
railroads into a limited number of systems, as provided in the 
transportation act. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


Passenger Fares Reduced 


lhe Interstate Commerce Commission has rendered a decision 
reversing a decision in the same case in 1920 and finding that 
interstate passenger fares to and from points in Arizona, Nevada 
and New Mexico on the principal lines of the Southern Pacific, 
Santa Fe, Western Pacific, Los Angeles & Salt Lake, Rock 
Island, El Paso & Southwestern, Denver & Rio Grande and 
Arizona Eastern, but not on the Grand Canyon, are unreasonable 
and unduly prejudicial to the extent that they exceed similar 
fares and charges to and from points in other states. Passenger 
fares on portions of these lines range from 4.8 cents to 7.2 cents 
a mile, whereas the general basis is 3.6 cents. 


[. C. C. Finds No Substantial 
Discrimination in Ohio Rates 


In an important decision involving relations between intrastate 
and interstate freight rates the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has discontinued its proceeding in the matter of intrastate rates 
on sand, gravel, crushed stone and vitrified paving blocks within 
the state of Ohio, on the ground that no disparity in rates so 
substantial as to operate as a real discrimination against and 
obstruction of interstate commerce had been found. On Sep- 
tember 2, 1922, the steam carriers operating in Ohio had filed 
with the commission a petition alleging that the rates established 
in compliance with the orders of the Ohio commission were 
violative of sections 13 and 15 of the interstate commerce act. 
The commission thereupon instituted its investigation upon its 
own motion. As a basis for its finding the commission referred 
to the statement by the Supreme Court of the United States in 
Wisconsin Railroad Commission vs. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
in which the court said that action of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to relieve discriminations caused by action of state 
authorities should be directed to substantial disparity which 
operates as a real discrimination against and obstruction of inter- 
state commerce and must leave appropriate discretion to the 
state authorities to deal with intrastate rates. The commission 
found that there was no general level of rates on the commodities 
under consideration which it had found to be fair to interstate 
commerce in the territory involved. 


Court News 


Railroad Not Liable for Injuries 
to Licensee on Freight Platform 


The Texas Court of Civil Appeals holds that a merchant 
on a cotton platform to weigh cotton he had bought to ascer- 
tain the price, in which transaction the railroad was not inter- 
ested, was a mere licensee, though the cotton would probably 
afterwards be shipped over the company’s road, and it was 
not liable for his personal injuries from defective planking.— 
Kruse v. H. & T. C. (Tex. Civ. App.) 253 S. W. 623. 


Precautions Necessary by Pedestrian at Crossing 


A pedestrian at a crossing in a city, hurrying to take a car, 
ran into the side of an engine near the driving wheel. In an 
action for his injuries it appeared that he did nothing to see 
whether a train was approaching except to look when 40 ft. 
from the track. The Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court 
holds that a verdict for defendant was properly directed, the 
plaintiff not being in the exercise of due care. The fact that 
the plaintiff was “totally deaf’? and could not hear the signals 
or the noise of the approaching train required him to be 
more alert in the use of his other senses. He was not en- 
titled to rely wholly on the flagman’s absence, and assume 
that he could safely cross—Allen v. B. & M. (Mass.) 139 

N. E. 511. 


Locomotives 


THe TeEXas-GULF SULPHUR COMPANY has. ordered one loco- 
motive from the American Locomotive Company. 


Freight Cars 


THe OLiver TRON MINING CoMPANY is inquiring for 7 flat cars 
41 ft. long. 


THE SEABOARD Air LINE is now asking for prices for the re- 
building ot 300 steel phosphate cars, 


THE CHESAPEAKE & QOulo is asking for prices for the repair of 
750 hopper bottom coal cars, and 750 flat bottom coal cars. 


THe New York CENTRAL has given an order to the Ryan 
Car Company for the conversion of 600 old box cars to double 
deck stock cars. 


Tue Louisiana Ort REFINING CoMPANY has made arrange- 
ments with the First Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, to finance 
the purchase of 548 tank cars. 


THE I*ruit Growers Express, reported in the Railway Age of 
December 22 as inquiring for 1,000 steel underframes for refrigera- 
tor cars, has placed an order for this equipment. 


Passenger Cars 
THE SOUTHERN Paciric is inquiring for 50 passenger cars. 


Tue Cuicaco, BurLincTon & QuINCy is inquiring for six dining 
cars, 


THE WESTERN PACIFIC, reported in the Railway Age of De- 
cember 8 as inquiring for 500 refrigerator cars, has increased 
this inquiry to 775. 


Tue Cuicaco & ALTON has ordered two combination observa- 
tion and lounge cars, six parlor cars, four coaches, two dining 
cars, two combination baggage and smoking cars and two mail 
cars from the Pullman Company. 


Machinery and Tools 


Tue Yazoo & Misstssippr VALLEY has ordered one 15-ton 
pillar crane from the Whiting Corporation. 


THE NEW York CENTRAL has ordered one five-ton 35-ft. span, 
one motor overhead traveling crane from the Whiting Corporation. 


THE New York, Cuicaco & St. Louts has ordered one five-ton 
21-ft. radius electric jib crane for use at Cleveland, Ohio, from 
the Whiting Corporation 


THE Erie has bought from the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company two new 400 hp. B. & W. boilers and two 
Westinghouse new model underfeed stokers for installation in 
its shops at Hornell, N. Y. These stokers will be driven by 
motors. 


THe CARNEGIE STEEL CoMPANY, Homestead, Pa., has bought 
from the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, three 
new model multiple retort Westinghouse underfeed stokers of 
the dump grate and extension agitating grate type. The company 
has also bought three new 834 hp. Stirling boilers. 


. 7 . 

Signaling 
THe New York CENTRAL has extended te January 15, at noon, 
the time within which bids will be received for the installation 


of automatic train-control apparatus on five divisions of the New 
York Central system. 
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A. E. Tregenza, for the past eleven years general sales 
manager of the Economy Fuse & Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, has resigned. 


The Allegheny Steel Company, Brackenridge, Pa., has 
opened an office at 855 Peoples ‘Gas building, Chicago, in 
charge of Banks E, Eudy. 


The Armstrong Cork & Insulation Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has removed its Minneapolis, Minn., office to larger 
headquarters at 316 Third avenue, North, Minneapolis. 


W. J. Behlke, formerly of the Chicago & Northwestern and 
for some years past mechanical representative of Barco Manu- 
facturing Company, Chicago, has been appointed district sales 
manager. 


Col. Edwin M. Hadley, vice-president and treasurer of the 
Chicago-Cleveland Car Roofing Company, has been appointed 
shairman of the Railway Supply division of the Ways and 
Means committee of the Chicago Association of Commerce 
for 1924. 


A. H. Pease, secretary of the Wason Manufacturing Com- 
any, Springfield, Mass., a subsidiary of the J. G. Brill 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has been elected vice-president 
to succeed Henry Pearson, deceased; Charles F. Johnson has 
been appointed general manager; Walter Abrahams, secretary 
and clerk, and R. T, Foster, superintendent. 


LeGrand Parish, who has been president of Lima Locomo- 
tive Works, Inc., since 1918, has resigned, to devote his entire 
attention to the American Arch Company, Inc., of which he 
is also president. He will, however, remain on the executive 
committee of the former company. J. S. Coffin, chairman of 
the board, has been elected also president of Lima Locomo- 
tive Works, Inc., to succeed Mr. Parish. 


Joseph F. Farrell, who has been general manager of the 
Nathan Manufacturing Company, New York City, for the 
past seven years, has been elected vice-president with head- 
quarters in New York 
City, as was announced 
in the Railway Age of 
December 29. Mr. 
Farrell entered railroad 
service on December 12, 
1889, as a clerk on the 
Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern. In Septem- 
ber, 1906, he was ap 
pointed chief clerk in 
the purchasing depart- 
ment of the Lake Erie 
& Western. The fol- 
lowing April he was 
appointed assistant pur 
chasing agent of the 
Michigan Central and 
on September 1, 1907, 
he became purchasing 
agent of that road. Mr. 
Farrell left the railroad 
field in July, 1912, to 
become vice-president of the American Materials Company 
and since August, 1916, has served as general manager of 
the Nathan Manufacturing Company, until his election as 
vice-president of the same company as above noted. 





J. F. Farrell 


Near Zatisky, Onto, on December 31, an express train of 
the Baltimore & Ohio was derailed at a washout, the tender 
and eight cars going off. The train was moving at low speed 
and, according to reports, the injuries to the passengers were 
not serious 





Camaria & INDIANA.—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for a certificate authorizing con- 
struction of an extension from a point in Revloc, Pa., to Cambria, 
Pa., 5.08 miles. 


Cairo, TRUMAN & SouTHERN.—This company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for a certificate authorizing 
an extension from a point on the county line of Cross County, 
Ark., to a connection with the Missouri Pacific near Earle, Ark. 
11 miles. 


Cuesareake & On10o.—This company plans the construction of 
four miles of third track from Ashland, Ky., to Russell. 


Cuicaco & NortH WesTerRN.—This company will begin next 
year the elevation of its tracks at Mayfair, Chicago, at a total 
cost of over $1,000,000. The work planned for 1924 will cost 
$600,000 and the project will be completed in the following year. 


Cuicaco, INDIANAPOLIS & LouisviLLE.—This company is calling 
for bids for the construction of a freight station at Indianapolis, 


Ind. 


Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—This company will construct 
a subway under Main street in Grand Junction, Colo., the cost of 
which is to be divided equally between the city and the railroad. 


Kansas City SouTHERN.—This company has prepared plans 
for the construction of an addition to its general offices at 
Texarkana, Ark., to cost approximately $40,000. The addition 
will be 50 ft. by 60 ft. and three stories in height. 


Kansas City SouTHERN.—This company plans the construction 
of a grain elevator at Port Arthur, Tex., to cost $500,000 with 
machinery. 


LouisviLLe & NASHVILLE.—This company will close bids on 
December 31 for the construction of a one-story machine shop, 
110 ft. by 175 ft., at Etowah, Tenn., to cost approximately $55,000, 
as reported in the Railway Age of June 9. 


Louisvitte & Nasnvitte.—This company is reported to be 
planning the construction of a new passenger station at Hayden, 
Ala., and of improvements to the passenger station at Sheffield, 
Ala, 


SouTHERN.—This company has awarded a contract to the 
Dwight P. Robinson & Company, New York, for the design 
and construction of extensive additions to its shops at Birming- 
ham, Alabama. The work includes locomotive repair shops, 
boiler and smith shop, car repair sheds, mill shop, power plant 
and other buildings. 


SouTHERN Pactric.—This company has awarded a contract to 
C. A. Fellows, Los Angeles, Cal., for the construction of a one- 
story locomotive erecting shop, 85 ft. by 498 ft., at Los Angeles, 
Cal., reported in the Railway Age of September 1. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—This company has awarded a contract to 
the Utah Construction Company, San Francisco, Cal., for the 
construction of three units of second track in the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains between Truckee, Cal., and Summit, reported in the 
Railway Age of November 10, page 851. 


Texas & Pactric.—This company, reported in the Railway Age 
of June 23, 1923, as having purchased land on which to construct 
an engine terminal at Dallas, Tex., has prepared plans for the 
construction of an engine shop building, a roundhouse, a car shop 
and power house. The terminal will be located at Belt Junction, 
Dallas, and is estimated to cost $350,000. 


Union Paciric.—This company contemplates the construction 
of a cutoff from Fort Collins, Colo., to Laramie, Wyo., a distance 
of 65 miles, and is now making surveys of the proposed route. 
This company has already applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for a certificate authorizing the extension of a 
branch line from Fort Collins to a point approximately 18 miles 
north, as reported in the Railway Age of December 8. 
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AmerICAN NtaGarA.—Authorised to Issue Stock.—This com- 
ny has been authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


pa 
sion to issue $1,000,000 of common stock to be sold at not less 
than par and the proceeds used in connection with the construc- 


tion of the railroad. 


Cuicaco & NortH Western.—Asks Authority to Draw Down 
Bonds——This company has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority for the authentication and delivery of 
$1,150,000 of general mortgage bonds to reimburse the treasury 
for expenditures in retirement of bonds of subsidiaries and also 
$2,000,000 to reimburse the treasury for expenditures for addi- 
tions and betterments. 


Cuicaco, Mitwaukee & St. Paut.—Authorised to Issue 
Bonds——The Interstate Commerce Commission has authorized 
this company to issue, pledge and repledge from time to time 
$10,000,000 of general mortgage 5 per cent bonds as collateral 
security for short term notes which it is proposed to use to carry 
out its program for additions and betterments for 1924 and to 
meet various maturities during that year amounting to $3,912,500. 
It is estimated that the completion of additions and betterments 
now authorized will require $2,556,684 and the 1924 construction 
program will require $3,544,000. 





CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, CHicaco & St. Louis.—Authorized 
to Issue Stock.—This company has been authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to issue $20,000,000 of refunding and 
improvement mortgage bonds to be sold at not Jess than 94.81 
and the proceeds used to retire and refund certain bonds and to 
reimburse the treasury for expenditures. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WestTEeRN.—New Director.—Jack- 
son E. Reynolds, president of the First National Bank of New 
York, has been elected a director, succeeding Frank Rysavy, who 
resigned. The election of Mr. Reynolds does not change the 
First National’s representation on the board of directors. 


Mosite & Onto.—Equipment Trust Certificates Authorised. — 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has authorized an issue 
of $1,678,000 of equipment trust certificates to be sold at not 
less than 954. 


MononGAHELA.—-Asks Authority to Issue Bonds.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has been asked to authorize an issue 
of $2,650,000 of first and refunding mortgage bonds to be pledged 
with the director general of railroads as collateral for notes. 


New Orveans, Texas & Mexico.—Asks Authority to Issue 
Stock.—This company has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to issue $1,500,000 of common stock to 
be distributed to the stockholders as stock dividend. It is pro- 
posed to cancel $669,300 of 5 per cent income bonds, 


New YorK CentraL.—Authorised to Issue Stock.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has authorized the proposed issue of 
$31,510,620 of common stock to be sold at not less than par. 


New York, Ontario & WeEsTERN.—Authorised to Lease 
Roads.—This company has been authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to acquire control by lease of the Utica, 
Clinten & Binghamton and the Rome & Clinton. These roads 
have been operated by the New York, Ontario & Western since 
1886 under lease from the Delaware & Hudson which had expired. 


Reapinc CoMPpANY.—Authorised to Operate Subsidiaries and 
Issue Bonds.—The Interstate Commerce Commission has granted 
this company’s application for a certificate authorizing its ac- 
quisition and operation of the lines of the Reading system here- 
tofore owned and operated by the Philadelphia & Reading and 
other subsidiaries. Authority was also granted to issue $63,084,666 

general and refunding mortgage 4% per cent gold bonds or 
in the first instance an equal principal amount of scrip certificates 
exchangeable for such bonds or other scrip certificates and to 
sue the bonds or other scrip certificates in exchange. 
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SEABOARD AiR LINE.—Authorised to Issue Bonds.—This come 
pany has been authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to issue $1,693,000 of first and consolidated mortgage gold 
bonds to be pledged with the Secretary of the Treasury as part 
security for a government loan. 


SOUTHERN Paciric.—Authorized to Operate Line—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has authorized this company to 
operate the Richgrove spur extending west from Richgrove on 
its Fresno branch, 4 miles, in Tulare County, Calif. 


St. JosepH & Granp IsLanp.—Six Months Guaranty Certified. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commissicn has certified the amount 
of this company’s guaranty for the six months’ period following 
termination of federal control as $536,867, of which $121,867 was 
to be paid on the final certificate. 


Er. Louis, Rocky Mountain & Paciric.—Omits Common Divi- 
dend.—The directors have voted to omit the dividend on the com- 
mon stock due at this time. The regular quarterly dividend of 
1% per cent has been declared on the preferred, payable Decem- 
ber 31 to stock of record December 20. 

President J. Van Houven says that earnings of the company 
in 1923 have been far below normal, and the outlook for a return 
to normal conditions, while giving promise of improvement, makes 
it advisable to conserve the cash resources. 


Texas & Paciric.—Asks Authority to Issue Securities —This 
company and the Missouri Pacific have applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority for a plan of readjustment 
by which the Texas & Pacific is to issue $24,676,000 of 5 per 
cent non-cumulative preferred stock and $4,440,583 of unsecured 
coupon serial notes and assume obligation in respect of approxi- 
mately $3,000,000 of equipment notes and certificates and deliver 
to the court bonds or obligations to comply with the order 
guaranteeing $3,653,000 of notes of the Trans-Mississippi Terminal 
Company. Authority is also asked for the exchange by the Mis- 
souri Pacific of $23,700,000 of second mortgage income bonds of 
the Texas & Pacific owned by it for $23,703,000 of preferred 
stock. The road has been in the hands of receivers since 1916. 
The plan also provides for $3,000,000 in cash and the funding 
of indebtedness to the director general cf railroads and the fund- 
ing of judgments into unsecured serial notes. 


Dividends Declared 


Belt Railroad & Stock Yards, Inc.—Common, 3 per cent, quarterly; pre- 
ferred, 1% per cent, quarterly; both payable January 1 to holders of record 
December 22. 

Central of Ceorgia.—Common, 2% per cent, payable December 31 to 
holders of record December 15. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.—3 per cent, quarterly, payable January 
21 to holders of record January 5. 

Georgia Railroad & Banking.—3 per cent, quarterly, payable January 15 
to holders of record January 1 

Lehigh & Hudson River.—4 per cent (regular), and 2 per cent (éxtra), 
payable December 29, 1923. 

New London Northern.—2% per cent, quarterly, and % per cent (extra), 
payable January 2 to holders of record December 16. 

Norfolk & Western.—Preferred, $1.00, quarterly, payable February 19 to 
holders of record January 31. 

Pennsylvania Company,—3 per cent, semi-annually, payable December 31 to 
holders of record December 27. 

Rome & Clinton.—2% per cent. payable January 1 to holders of record 
December 22. 

St. Louis, Rocky Mountain & Pacific.—Preferred, 1% per cent, quarterly, 
payable December 31 to holders of record December 20. 


Railroad Administration Settlements 


The United States Railroad Administration reports the fol- 
lowing final settlements, and has paid out and received from the 
several roads the following amounts: 


CE, TD <4 nk net abn ss Sts RhEdSER EONS ddan eden ses $150,000.00 





Western Railway of Alabama.......... 100,000.00 
Detrcit, Bay City & Western Railroad Co 22,063.29 
Mackinac Transportation Company ......ccccccsccccsscsces 86,000.00 


Atlanta & West Point Railroad Company paid Director General 440,009.00 
New York, Susquehanna & Western Railroad Company paid 
SE oe ie ced tka ceuedhensicaneweusasewest 100,000.00 
Augusta & Summerville Railroad Company paid Director General 1,275.00 
New Jersey & New York Railroad Company—amount due Government 
from railroad, Federal control period, off-set by amount due from Government 
to railroad, guaranty period. 
Short Lines 
Arkansas & Louisiana Midland Railway Co...............6.. 


$25,000.00 
Chicago & Illinois Western Railroad Co............cceeeeee 1.00 
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Executive 


A. H. Jones has been appointed assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent of the St. Louis-San Francisco, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., a newly created position. 


John D. Dickson has been appointed receiver of the Pitts- 
burg, Shawmut & Northern with headquarters at St. Marys, 
Pa., succeeding Henry S. Hastings, deceased. 


Operating 
J. L. Jamieson, superintendent of the Edmonton division 
of the Canadian Pacific, with headquarters at Edmonton, 
Alberta, has been transferred to the Lethbridge division, with 
headquarters at Lethbridge, Alberta, succeeding C. D. Mack- 
intosh, who has been transferred to the Edmonton division. 


H. F. Reddig, superintendent of the Missouri division of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific with headquarters at Trenton, 
Mo., has been promoted to assistant to the general manager 
of the First district with headquarters at Des Moines, Iowa, 
succeeding C. E. Green, who has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the Missouri division. 


W. E. Smith, superintendent of the South & North Alabama, 
the Birmingham Mineral & Alabama and the Mineral divisions 
of the Louisville & Nashville, with headquarters at Birming- 
ham, Ala., has been promoted to assistant general manager, 
with headquarters at Louisville, Ky., succeeding T. E. Brooks, 
whose promotion to general manager was reported in the 
Railway Age of December 15. 


J. A. Morrison, superintendent of the Kentucky division of 
the Louisville & Nashville, with headquarters at Paris, Ky., 
has been transferred to the South & North Alabama, the 
Birmingham, Mineral & Atlanta and the Mineral divisions, 
with headquarters at Birmingham, Ala., succeeding W. E. 
Smith, promoted to assistant general manager. J. G. Metcalfe, 
assistant superintendent of the Kentucky division, with head- 
quarters at Paris, has been promoted to superintendent, with 
the same headquarters. 


J. A. Moran, whose promotion to division superintendent of 
the St. Louis-San Francisco, with headquarters at Chaffee, 
Mo., was reported in the Railway Age of December 15, was 
born on March 5, 1890, at Springfield, Mo. He entered railway 
service in September, 1907, as a telegraph operator and in 
March, 1908, was promoted to cashier and operator. Mr. 
Moran was promoted to station agent in September, 1909, 
and he held this position until December, 1913, when he was 
promoted to assistant division superintendent. He continued 
in this capacity until his recent promotion to division super- 
intendent. 


A. E. Walker, superintendent of the Arkansas-Louisiana 
division of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Little Rock, Ark., has been transferred to the 
Kansas division, with headquarters at Herington, Kans., suc- 
ceeding C. B. Pratt, who has been transferred to the Okla- 
homa-Southern division, with headquarters at Fort Worth. 
Tex. J. A. McDougall, superintendent of the Oklahoma- 
Southern division, has been transferred to the Arkansas- 
Louisiana division, succeeding Mr. Walker. J. J. Brehany has 
been appointed supervisor of operation, with headquarters at 
Chicago, a newly created position. 


Mechanical 


R. D. Smith, superintendent of motive power and rolling 
stock of the Boston & Albany with headquarters at Boston, 
Mass., retired from active service at his own request. F. A. 


Butler, division master mechanic with headquarters at West 
Springfield, Mass., has been appointed superintendent of mo- 
tive power and rolling stock with headquarters at 
succeeding Mr. Smith. 


Boston, 
Samuel Russell, road foreman of en- 
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gines with headquarters at Rensselaer, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed division master mechanic with headquarters at :\\ est 
Springfield, succeeding Mr. Butler. 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


W. P. Wiltsee, acting chief engineer of the Norfolk & 
Western, with headquarters at Roanoke, Va., has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer, with the same headquarters. F. P, 
Turner, acting principal assistant engineer, with headquarters 
at Roanoke, has been appointed principal assistant engineer, 
and L. L. Kelly, acting bridge engineer, has been appointed 
bridge engineer. 


Obituary 


Dr. James A. Quinn, formerly general surgeon of the Great 
Northern and advisory surgeon of the Northern Pacific, died 
at St. Paul, Minn., on December 26. 


George C. Jones, general manager of the Canadian National 
telegraphs with headquarters at Toronto, Ont., died at the 
National Club, Toronto, on December 31. 


W. C. Jett, trainmaster of the Arkansas-Louisiana division 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific with headquarters at 
El Dorado, Ark., died in that city on December 18. 


James Finley, formerly bridge engineer on the Canadian 
Pacific during its western construction period, who also had 
charge of the construction of the Canadian Pacific bridge at 
Lachine, Que., died at Vancouver, B. C., on December 24. 


H. H. Johntz, engineer maintenance of way of the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas, whose death on December 20 was reported in 
the Railway Age of December 29, was born on December 22, 
1885, at Abilene, Kans. He graduated from the University of 
Kansas and entered railway service in 1910 as a draftsman 
on the Missouri, Kansas & Texas. Mr. Johntz was subse- 
quently promoted to office engineer and in February, 1922, to 
district engineer, with headquarters at Parsons, Kans. He was 
later promoted to engineer maintenance of way, with head- 
quarters at Dallas, Texas, and he continued in this position 
until his death. 


E. K. Barrett, superintendent of bridges and buildings and 
water supply of the Florida East Coast, with headquarters 
at St. Augustine, Fla., died in that city recently. Mr. Barrett 
was born on September 6, 1869, at Orange, N. J., and entered 
railway service in 1885 as a rodman on the Jacksonville & 
Atlantic. He was later appointed transitman and levelman 
and in 1895 he was appointed resident engineer on the Florida 
East Coast. In 1896 Mr. Barrett left railroad service to engage 
in other engineering work but returned to the Florida East 
Coast in 1902 as general foreman and inspector. In 1906 
he was promoted to supervisor of bridges and buildings and 
was subsequently promoted to superintendent of bridges and 
buildings and water supply, the position he held at the time 
of his death. 


Henry S. Hastings, receiver of the Pittsburg, Shawmut & 
Northern with headquarters at St. Marys, Pa., died suddenly 
on December 13 at New Haven, Conn. Mr. Hastings was 
born on February 18, 1865, at Wellsboro, Pa., and entered 
railway service in 1884 as a clerk in the auditor’s office of 
the Lackawanna & Pittsburgh (now Pittsburg, Shawmut & 
Northern). In 1890 he was appointed agent of the Interior 
Construction & Improvement Company in the construction of 
the Allegheny & Kinsua. Two years later he was appointed 
auditor and general agent of the Central New York & Western 
(now Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern). In 1899 he went to 
St. Marys and in addition to being auditor and assistant 
treasurer of the Central New York & Western, he filled the 
same positions with the Buffalo, St. Marys & Southwestern. 
the latter road also became part of the Shawmut system. From 
August, 1899, to 1920, he was successively auditor and assist«"t 
treasurer and auditor and controller of the Pittsburg, Shawrm't 
& Northern. On November 6, 1920, he was appointed receiv«r 
of that road and related properties, which position he S 
holding at the time of his death. 








